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For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 
30739'¢ 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 


Penal Code of California, 
1915, Section 623. 
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redon’s Four Centuries is paralleled by the good looks and 
from the Upholstered Furniture Collection. 
the most careful craftsmanship—is evident throughout 
yanning every major decorative influence. 
llections, send $2.00 
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Luxury wheel covers, Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats shown are optio! 








Lincoln Continental Tlown Coupé for 1975. 
Redesigned to challenge the other luxury car again. 


Over the past three years in tele- 
vised tests of riding comfort and 
driving ease, owners of the other 
luxury car picked a Continental 
over a model of their own make. 
The 1975 Continentals have been 
redesigned and re-engineered to 
challenge the other luxury car again. 


ments were made in the 1975 
Continentals. One major advance 
is a central hydraulic system that 
provides the power for the 
Continental’s new rotary valve 
steering gear which reduces 
steering effort. It also powers our 
new Hydro-Boost braking, a system 
that provides positive braking with 
even pedal pressure, and powers 
Lincoln Continental’s optional 
four-wheel disc brakes. 

The switch to Continental. 

Over the last three years, a 
nationwide survey projects that 
over 33,000 drivers of the other 
luxury car have switched to the 
Lincoln Continental and Conti- 
nental Mark IV. 


See the 1975 Continentals. 


The new look of Continental. 
Take the Town Coupé. With a 
new roofline and rear quarter 
window that make it more glamor- 
ous. And new interiors that make it 
even more luxurious, with soft 
leathers and velours and upholstery | 
styles that look as rich as they feel. 


The new driving and braking 
system of Continental. 


Major engineering improve- 





Judge any luxury car by our car. 
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“PASS BY” 
Green-winged 
Teal 
18” high 
24” long 
$3,000.00 


Send $2 for catalog 


Spectacular bronze by BOB WOLF 
One of a large collection by famous sculptors. 


9433-45 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90212 (213) 274-6705 
AMERICANA, WESTERN & SPORTING ART / SCULPTURE 


Using the ancient and ever-popular rope trimming, 
Guerin presents a set of basin faucets of the utmost 
iene and restraint. Available in Pewter or Gold 
finish. All accessories, door and cabinet hardware 
are available to coordinate with this fine design 


L.C.% ‘Guern, Jne. 
t, New York, N_LY. 10014 
's foremost creators of 
and accessories 

Send 
Also show 
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to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 
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McGuire showroom 
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Gunther Granget’s ability to portray birds in porcelain 
has no peer. The detail he is able to achieve is abso- 
lutely phenomenal. In fact, his porcelain birds are so 
lifelike that you would almost expect them to be able 
to fly. Mr. Granget’s porcelain birds are truly works of art 
for those who appreciate the finest. 

We at Armstrong's consider it a privilege and a plea- 
sure to present the magnificent Granget birds to you, 
the discerning collector. Armstrong's delivers ola Anda i 
within the United States, fully insured, at no additional Pine 
charge. Your inquiries are invited. 2 
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Screech Owl with Chickadees — 
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Pat Price: $3,150.0 


150 East Third Street, Pomona, California 91 766 Phone: (7 14) 62} 
Hours: 9:00 a.m. — 5:30 p.m. Tuesday thru Saturday Closed re, 
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January/February 1975: Volume Thirty-One/Number Four 


Cover 

Interior of Mr. and Mrs. Yalem’s pavilion in St. 
Louis. Featured on page 72. Photographed by 
Norman McGrath. 





INTERIOR DESIGN 


Greek Island Odyssey 38 
New Design Sophistication Comes to Ancient Hydra 

Interior design by Richard Tam, Jr. and Gary Craig, of 

Tam & Craig & Pollard 


Exercising Simple Geometry 52 
Modern Correlations with Art Deco 
Interior design by Ray Gray 


Remodeling Is the Solution 64 
Second Life for Family Residence in Beverly Hills 
Interior design by Stephen Chase, of Arthur Elrod Associates 


The Pleasures of a Pavilion 72 
Interior design by Joseph Braswell, AID 


A Graceful Balance 94 
Resolute Internationalism in Kansas City 
Interior design by Melvin Dwork 


City Statement in White 112 
Translucent Images High over Central Park 

Interior design by Poppy Wolff Associates with 

Bray-Schaible Design, Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL 


John Fowler’s English Country Cottage 76 
Legendary Designer Reaffirms the Art of Casual Elegance 
Interior design by John Fowler 


Scenario in Rome 116 
Staccato-Bright Setting Designed for Film Actor 
Interior design by Stefano Mantovani 


ART AND ANTIQUES 
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Antique Oriental Rugs 88 
Time’s Most Elegant Case / Antique Enameled Watches 100 
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Architectural Digest Visits the Robert Redfords 46 
The Manor at Old Westbury 102 i 
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Height 11 inches * Width 7 inches * Depth 642 inches 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 


A Persian palace of crystal is Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 


held in a slender framework of Three prisms depict Schehera- 
sterling silver. zade dancing as she spins the tales 

From the center rises an Isfa- by which she saved her life, and 
han dome surrounded by six _ three depict characters from her 
crystal prisms—each engraved by tales. Shown is Prince Houssain 


copper wheel with figures from the riding his flying carpet. 


Prismatic reflections double, 
but reverse, each image. 

Designed by George Thomp- 
son, with engraving design by Zevi 
Blum, this piece was engraved by 

Roland Erlacher and completed 
on November 8, 1973. 


STEUBEN Gre S'S 


A PART OF CORNING GLASS WORKS SINCE 1918 
56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 








For good reason, 
America has rediscovered 
_ the six-cylinder engine. 
Introducing the new 280S Sedan. 
_ Possibly your best reason to discover 
Mercedes-Benz. 


‘edes-Benz adds a subtle new dimension 
| iency and economy with the new 280S. 
‘rything this car has to offer 
and ide that here is the Mercedes-Benz 
n waiting for. 
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o start with the obvious, con- 
OD cider the engine. It’s a double 
overhead camshaft six, with a tran- 
sistorized ignition system and a 
Solex compound carburetor. That 
engineering bulletin translates into 
the following: 

¢ An overhead camshaft config- 
uration is a sophisticated design 
which requires fewer moving parts 
and allows more precise valve op- 
eration than traditional engines. 
Result: Better durability and 
smoother performance. 

e The transistorized ignition sys- 
tem helps reduce stress and wear 
on contact breaker points. Result: 
Better starting performance. 

¢ The compound carburetor pro- 
vides two-stage optimum fuel/air 
mixture at all speeds. Result: Good 
fuel mileage. 

This efficient power plant is 
complemented by a 4-speed auto- 
matic transmission with torque 
converter—and by an aerodynam- 
ic silhouette and steel-belted radial 
tires. 

Lessons from a classic 
In every detail save power train, the 
new 280S is the direct descendant 
of the now classic 450SE Sedans. 

The examples abound: Suspen- 
sion is fully independent. Handling 





The Mercedes-Benz double overhead camshaft 
six. Efficient power plant of the new 280S. 


is simply superb, with extraordinary 
directional stability. You get quick 
response and surefooted road feel. 
You are in control—and you know 
that you are. 

The power-assisted disc brakes 
on all four wheels sweep an area of 
451 square inches. You stop again 
and again smoothly, securely and 
without disconcerting fade. 

The all-welded, unitized body 
is almost rattle-proof. And enor- 
mously strong. The roof alone can 
stand up to five tons of pressure. 

The complete sedan 
The 280S is fully equipped. Quite 
literally, it’s a complete automobile. 

A full list of the features of the 
280S is nothing short of an engi- 
neering tour de force. Key among 


these features: Self-clearing side 


¥ windows and rear lights. Cruise 


control. Closed-circuit fuel system 
to avoid fuel evaporation. A cen- 
tral locking system that, at the turn 
of a key, locks all four doors...and 
the trunk...and the gas filler port. 
Anatomically designed seats. A 
multipurpose lever that lets you 
control the turn signals...and high 
and low beams...and the wind- 


shield wipers all without taking a 
hand off the wheel. 


Safety first 


The total Mercedes-Benz commit- 
ment to safety is abundantly evi- 
dent in the new 280S. The safety 
elements designed into the 280S 
represent the latest Mercedes-Benz 
technology. They derive from dec- 
ades of meticulous research and 
development. 

By any measurement—effi- 
ciency, safety, craftsmanship, 6-cyl- 
inder economy — the new 280S isa 
car well worth your close attention. 

Contact your local 
Mercedes-Benz Dealer 
and schedule a_ test 
drive today. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 




















Significant safety developments in the 280S. All are standard equipment. 


1. Crushable extremities/rigid 
passenger cell 

2. Collapsible steering column 

3. Variable ratio, servo-assisted 
steering 

4. Steering box location 

5. Safety steering wheel 

6. Deformable steering hub 


7. Articulated windshield wipers 
8. Double overhead camshaft 


engine, 4-speed auto-transmission 


9. Halogen fog lights 
10. All-welded construction 
11. Aerodynamic rain channels 
12. 4-wheel disc brakes 
13. Radial tires 








14. Zero steering offset 

15. Independent suspension 

16. Steel-encased fuel tank 

17. Side safety filler neck 

18. Self-clearing rear glass 

19. Safety cone door locks 
20. Fully padded interior 
21. Self-clearing rear lights 


©Mercedes-Ber 
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Limited edition porcelains 
by Doughty, Boehm, Cybis, 
Lindner, Van Ruyckevelt, 
Granget, Burgues. 


- Wakefield-Scearce Galleries 


aie DIRECT IMPORTERS 
“Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 
on BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. — 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. (502) ME 3-4382 


Add elegance and protection to your home with an ornamen- 
tal iron estate drive gate, hand crafted by one of America’s 
leading metal crafters. Available with or without electronic 
controls Select your gate design from our catalogue or let us 
custom cd on your estat » drive gate to accent your home. We 
install o1 hip anywh Write for our brochure of orna- 
Mentab ir 
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The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: 

Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


You understand that I am not an expert of any kind, but I was 
very taken with your November/December issue. Something was 
different, but I didn’t exactly know what it was. Then I looked more 
closely and saw that you had redesigned the type and, in fact, a 
good portion of the magazine. The results are fine, contemporary 
and classical at the same time. I look forward to other developments. 
Janet Gross 

New York, New York 


Architectural Digest has brought a sense of design in interior deco- 
ration which is rarely seen in manuals and journals in Australia. 
But in retrospect, I have not seen anything in Architectural Digest 
which has featured Australian design. Perhaps we may conclude 
that Australia has nothing to offer in interior decoration, as seen 
by outside standards. Australia deserves your attention. 

But even so, Architectural Digest has enriched my appreciation 
of fine design. I hope it will continue to bring to the public the 
fine examples of interior decoration which we have seen in so many 
previous editions. Magazines such as Architectural Digest are hard 
to find, and when discovered, should be kept as superb examples 
of publishing, to be viewed as the imagination desires when interior 
decoration comes to mind. 

Omer Ramadan 
Shepparton, Australia 


Before too long we shall be moving to California and, once we’re 
relocated, will be subscribing. In the meantime, I always buy Archi- 
tectural Digest when in Chicago shopping. It is the most marvelous 
magazine I’ve ever seen, and | savor every word, down through 
the smallest ad! It seems to me that the tendency nowadays is to 
bring everything down to the lowest common denominator, instead 
of holding up examples of the best and urging people to strive 
for that excellence. And have I had it up to here with that lowest 
common denominator. Everything about your magazine is simply 
elegant and in such good taste, even the ads! 

Jeanne I. Strickler 

Peoria, Illinois 


Your May/June issue is a delight, and the immediacy with which 
the Digest is perused will attest to our interest in your publication. 
However, I am frequently annoyed by color distortions of overfil- 
tered photography. Mario Buatta’s apartment is a good case in point, 
for the impressionistic palette he professes to use has been converted 
by yellow filters into an ambered Breughel coloration. What have 
you done to the fresh blue/white and pink/red accents? Such color 
distortion is unnecessary and unforgivable. Surely, Mr. Buatta will 
recognize his apartment with mixed emotions. 

A little more “truth in color” would do you credit. As a constant 
subscriber for many years, I do wish you would exercise restraint 
and discrimination in this area. The professional caliber of your 
subscription list deserves no less, for we are accustomed to expect 
the best from you. 

Grace Ohanian Ellis . 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








Monumental. 


A monolith of marble carved to an elipse and cradled in a sheath of SS 
to shape a modern sculpture as useful as it’s handsome. 


Sherle Wagner | 


60 £, 57 St., N.Y.,.N.¥. 10022, Plaza 8- 3300, 
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Welcome to another look at the best in interior design, both 
national and international. Travel from Los Angeles to St. 
Louis to New York, from Rome to the English countryside. 
You will see many different lifestyles: from British designer 


Greek Island Odyssey 
New Design Sophistication 
Comes to Ancient Hydra 


Richard Tam, formerly a fashion designer based in San Fran- 
cisco, is now an interior designer based in San Francisco. 
Between careers were three halcyon years on a Greek island. 
Decorating that house, which he found in ruins, as well as 
redecorating his father’s apartment in the United States (Sep- 
tember/October 1974 issue) turned his interest from the ex- 
teriors of couture to interior spaces. He keeps his Hydra home 
as a decompression chamber to survive the culture shock 
of his return to the sometimes insane vie urbaine . .. even 
in that beautiful city where we all left our hearts. Page 38. 





Exercising Simple Geometry 
Modern Correlations with Art Deco 





Ray Gray is another designer who changed his career direc- 
tion—from the abstract problems of graphics design to resi- 
dential work and commercial interiors for the Vidal Sassoon 
salons. His own home (he, of course, found another when 
the one showh in this issue was completed—designers tend 
to be nomadic) is somewhat controversial. Not pure art deco, 
not avant-garde. Some will like its spacey feeling and pop 
notes—others will dislike it. Our Surprise Symphony. Page 52. 








Kea City Statement in White 
ras, | Translucent Images High 
: : {) over Central Park 

Af = By Peter Carlsen 


We have shown the work of New York design team Bray- 
Schaible once before (May/June 1974 issue), but this work 


is in collaboration with their friend and colleague, Poppy 
Wolff. From time to time they have joined together on projects 
over the past three years and, both collectively and separately, 


have assembled 


i number of design awards. On a visit with 


the team in New York recently they called our attention to 
the stunning a1 ish quilt in the dining room of the 
Herbert resid us to schedule an article on 
the subject fo 


\pril 1975) issue. Page 112. 
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John Fowler’s to American superstar Robert Redford’s. Each 
environment is a personal expression revealing the resident's 
personality. Our homes do tell all. 

Paige Rense, Editor 


Architectural Digest Visits 
the Robert Redfords 
By Rosemary Kent 


In addition to husband, children and the cause of Consumer 
Action Now, Lola Redford became seriously interested in 
interior decorating while doing her family’s Manhattan apart- 
ment. Both she and Mr. Redford knew they would make 
mistakes—and they did. But the interior was not intended 
to be a design statement. It was meant to be a home. And 
it is. A home still in transition. There will be changes, addi- 
tions, deletions. As always. No home is ever completed. It 
is the law of life. Page 46. 


The Pleasures of a Pavilion 


The pavilion in St. Louis (cover) was done by New York 
designer Joseph Braswell, whose work has also appeared a 
number of times in this publication. We are constantly as- 
tonished and delighted with Joe’s authority in any period, 
any style. His attention to detail gives his work that subtle 
but perceptible aura of quality usually lacking in the “look 
of the month” approach. The main residence to which the 
pavilion is attached was shown originally in the Winter 1970 
issue of Architectural Digest. Page 72. 


Scenario in Rome 
Staccato Bright Setting 
Designed for Film Actor 


Innovative. Creative. Designer Stefano Mantovani goes his 
own way. We met for the first time at a party given for us 
by Rome’s Vivai del Sud and Contributing Editor Robert 
Emmett Bright. The next day we lunched with Mr. Mantovani 
in his studio. Over wine and “sort of a curry” the designer 
expressed bafflement about designers who seek the next trend 
instead of allowing their work to evolve naturally. His own 
design expression is leading him in another direction. One 
little clue. Eastward. Page 116. 

Continued on page 14 





From France: 


Piper-Heidsieck Champagne. 
When a little extravagance 
is the height of wisdom. 


Piper costs more. But then, the best always does. 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, demanded the best. 
When she first sipped Piper, back in 1785, she did not suggest that we 
change it in any way. So we haven't. We call that progress. 
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Continued from page 12 
John Fowler’s English Country Cottage 
Legendary Designer Reaffirms 
the Art of Casual Elegance 
By Elizabeth Dickson 





John Fowler is indeed a legendary designer. For years his 
work has influenced the world’s finest decorators. And, like 
most legends, he is elusive. Almost Garboesque. Living in 
the English countryside, he undertakes few assignments these 
days and sees only close friends. For well over a year we 
enlisted the help of friends and past associates, such as New 
York designer Mario Buatta. London Contributing Editor 
Derry Moore visited Mr. Fowler and, over a cup of tea, won 
at first tentative approval—then later, confirmation. We think 
you will agree it was all worthwhile. Page 76. 





A Graceful Balance 
Resolute Internationalism 
in Kansas City 


Of course we assumed it was in New York. Melvin Dwork 
is a New York-based designer. The look is New York. How 
provincial of us. Of course it is in Kansas City where they’ve 
gone beyond merely being up to date. And it is entirely logical 
that Mel Dwork would contribute to Kansas City’s cultural 
life since he attended that city’s Art Institute as a scholarship 
student before going on to the Parsons School of Design in 
New York, also on a scholarship. Mel Dwork has style, but 
that doesn’t come with a scholarship—and it can’t be learned. 
However, we can appreciate style and develop a taste for 
it, as we have for the work of Melvin Dwork. Page 94. 





Remodeling Is the Solution 
Second Life for Family 
Residence in Beverly Hills 
By Camilla Snyder 





You have seen Stephen Chase’s work frequently in Archi- 
tectural Digest. His palette is usually primary, his work is 
deliberately decorative. He is changing. This residence in- 
dicates a new fascination with muted color, a certain relax- 
ation, a rather looser touch with form. Although Steve head- 
quarters in Palm Springs with Arthur Elrod Associates—now 
headed by original AE partner, Hal Broderick—he recently 
moved into a second home, a condominium in West Los 
Angeles. His look there is tile, baskets, texture, an assortment 
of interesting objects, including a collection of miniature ships. 
Steve comments: “I did it for myself without thought of trends. 
I like it and plan to keep it forever.” Ah, yes. Page 64. 


Feature Articles in This Issue . . . “The Symbolists” is by 
Philippe Jullian, author of the book of the same title (Phaidon 
Press, London, 1973), who is also our Contributing Editor in 
Paris. He is a distinguished artist, writer and connoisseur, 
and we will show M. Jullian’s watercolor drawings of his 
country house in the March/April 1975 issue. Page 58. “’An- 
tique Oriental Rugs” is an article we have wanted to do for 
several years, but it was difficult to find an interesting, unex- 
plored focus for this vast subject. Dr. Robert Bartlett Haas 
suggested a fascinating theme: the introduction of motifs from 
the Western world into oriental rug designs. Page 88. Watches 


seem to have a universal fascination, and the beginning of 
a New Year is an ob y appropriate time to present this 
feature, writ Ten) Srowne. In the course of 
collecting maté | several photo- 
graphs of antigi 5s. They must have been 


a hoot when the 
dinner. Artistic but q 
lishing our first X-ratec 


withdr to the library after 


We decided against pub- 





The Manor at Old Westbury 
By Thomas Pelham Miller 


When we first saw the manor house at Old Westbury Gardens 
with Dita Naylor-Leyland, we realized gardens and interiors 
could not be covered in one article. With difficulty we edited 
the material down to a three-part series. Autumn gardens 
were in the September/October 1974 issue; the interiors in 
this issue; and the Spring-Summer gardens will be seen in 
the May/June 1975 issue. Thomas Pelham Miller, who wrote 
the text, has taken a special interest in Old Westbury Gardens. 
In equal parts because of his friendship with the family and 
professional appreciation. He was executive assistant of The 
Cloisters, in New York, and is now curator of one of the 
finest medieval collections in the United States. Page 102. 


* 


In Each Issue... In this forward section of Architectural Digest 
you will find reading of very special interest: Letters to the 
Editors—often critical, frequently funny, sometimes compli- 
mentary. We would like to say we enjoy the critical letters 
as much as those which are complimentary, but we take our 
integrity too seriously for that. Page 10. Again, Russell Lynes 
Observes. This time with an informed, no-nonsense article 
titled “The Tyranny of Art.” Page 14. 

Howard L. Katzander gives us a realistic look at the Interna- 
tional Art Market—hardly euphoric, but collectors today may 
well conclude the coming year may offer some of the best 
buys of a decade. Page 18. Passport, the international travel 
newsletter, again is edited exclusively for Architectural Digest. 
A lively column, Passport provides the best and most au 
courant travel information available anywhere today. Page 22. 
A new feature we call ‘“Collector’s Close-up” highlights art 
and antiques for the connoisseur who enjoys more detail than 


we can offer in the limited space of our captions. Page 26.0 — 
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MARBRO PRESENTS CELESTIAL KINGDOM 


In China, ancient land of lore and mystery, it is said: ‘He who partakes of the fruit, Amar-Phal, is immortalized.’ 











Therefore, with this latest bronze creation of Chinese inspiration our craftsmen have ornamented with symbolic 
fruit. We hope those who own it may know ever-lasting joy and serenity. 


In virtually any setting, this exquisite Marbro lamp radiates an ageless charm and brings together form and func- 
tion in the purest sense. 

While not available everywhere, this and other priceless Marbro originals may be viewed at any one of our fi 
showrooms throughout the country, in the better furniture stores or through the services of your interior deco 
For details, please write Marbro Lamp Executive Office, 1625 South Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, CA 9001 
PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: Chicago: Merchandise Mart, San Francisco: Western Merchandise Mart, Dallas: 160 Decorative Center Trade Marl, High Point 


Southern Furniture Exposition Bldg., Atlanta: Merchandise Mart, FOREIGN OFFICES: Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, Hong Kong, Lisbon, London, Madrid, Paris, 
Tokyo, Vienna. 





RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 


The Tyranny of Art 





Drawing By E.R. Kinstler 





A New Englander who graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and spends weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of eight books and was managing editor of Harper's magazine. 





Art can be, indeed much of it is now and always has been, 
a pain in the neck. What is more, it is intended to be. A 
friend of mine who is a graphics artist and caricaturist of 
uncommon bite, Robert Osborn, is with his wife a collector 
of paintings and sculpture of rare discernment. He once said 
to me, “You know, if a new work of art is really good, you 
can hardly stand to have it around.” 

What Osborn meant by this is complex. He meant that 
a new work of art is a new way of seeing which challenges 
one’s accustomed concepts and ways of looking at things. 
He meant that the personality of the artist in his work is 
so powerful that it (and he) seem to take over, and if it happens 
to be your living room that it and he take over, you are 
diminished by comparison. He meant that its existence is 
a continuing challenge. It demands attention; it demands that 
you drop your guard and submit. It is bigger, tougher, and 
more durable than you are—whoever you are. 

Stephen C. Clark, a New Yorker of commanding wealth 
and an avid collector with a sharp eye and independent taste, 
was both president and chairman of the board of the Museum 
of Modern Art during World War II. He bought pictures 
for his house on Seventieth Street, a Gothic stone mansion 
that was less at home on a city street than it would have 
been in a country park, and he filled it from top to bottom 
with paintings and drawings. His taste was catholic. The 
earliest painting in his collection, if | remember correctly, 
was an El Greco. He had some excellent nineteenth-century 
paintings: an unparalleled Corot, for example, Port de la Ro- 
chelle, Eakins’s portrait of his fiancée (both now in the Yale 
University Art Gallery), and Seurat’s La Parade. But he had 
a weak spot, which he later overcame with a vengeance, for 


Matisse. On the top floor of the house, which is now the 
Explorers Club, was a sort of attic that he had made into 
a gymnasium for his children and ids. When they 
grew up and \ heir own ways, the n became “the 
Matisse roon Jominated t one end 
were about a ; sques and 
other brilliant, clear, 1 patterned canvases. It was a room 
filled with light, of Mrs. 
Eugene Speicher, wif« 2 painter, to 
decorate the room. Clark was cl h sults. Mrs. 


Speicher thought she could domesticate the Matisses by mak- 
ing them part of the décor of the room or, rather, to make 
the room reflect the paintings. She did this by using checked 
tablecloths like the ones in the pictures. She found bowls 
to match those in the paintings, cushions and curtains of 
similar colors and so on to the last detail. The effect was 
charming—no more, no less. 

Clark made the mistake of inviting Matisse, on a visit to 
New York, to see the room. Matisse was furious. The very 
preposterous idea that his life’s blood should be made merely 
part of the decoration of a room. Unfortunately his interchange 
with Clark is not recorded, but a few years later Clark dis- 
pensed with the paintings. 

Art does not like to be “put in its place,” as Clark had 
done with his Matisses, unless it is the place for which it 
was originally intended. How vastly more moving is The Burial 
of Count Orgaz in the chapel of the church of Santo Tomé 
in Toledo for which El Greco painted it than it would be 
in the Spanish gallery of the excellent museum in Toledo, 
Ohio. How diminished is the archaic Apollo, lined up as it 
is with other Greek sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum, 
a far cry from its position of command in a temple, however 
small, for which its artist carved it. What was awesome in 
its home becomes tame out of its context. A terrifying Mayan 
god becomes merely a beautiful little pre-Columbian clay 
figure on a shelf of clay figures and pots. A jewel on a Parisian 
courtesan’s poitrine becomes just a valuable artifact when 
placed in a collector’s vitrine. Old art by transfer from one 
place to another and the passage of time becomes domes- 
ticated. It becomes comfortable, its cutting edge dulled. 

What happens to the painting or drawing or print or sculp- 
ture bought, paid for, and installed in the home? If it is not 
defiant and demanding of attention because of its vitality, 
as it is likely to be when newly acquired, it sulks. It quite 
literally withdraws into itself, and so far as those who live 
in the house where it hangs or sits are concerned, it disappears. 
It becomes part of the background, as unnoticeable as the 
figures in the wall paper. It suffers a fate worse than Clark’s 
Matisses which at least were incorporated into what we would 
now call “an environment.” 

Works of art do not like to sit still. They like to be seen 
under different circumstances and in different lights. If they 
are sculpture or artifacts, they like to be handled, turned 
around (or walked around), and their surfaces fondled, be- 


cause sculpture is a tactile as well as a visual art. If they 


are paintings or drawings or prints, they like to be moved 
from one wall to another or, better, from one room to another, 
and people whom art loves and who love art do not let them 
become part of the furnishings of a room and hence all but 
disappear. In other words, art is a nuisance as well as an 
expanse. It nags. 

I am not certain that I believe the current folderol about 
how plants thrive on being talked to—or is it just that exuda- 
tions of breath do them good? But there is no doubt in my 
mind that works of art like to be talked to, not literally but 
figuratively. If you ignore them, they betray you. Or, to be 
more accurate, you betray them and yourself. 0 














VOJTECH BLAU 


RUGS AND TAPESTRIES 


MEMBER OF THE ART AND ANTIQUES DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 
APPRAISERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 10021 FIFTH FLOOR OF THE SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET BUILDING 
PHONE (212) 249-4525 








Antique Heriz Persian carpet 13.9 x 8.10 feet 


One of our extensive collection of Heriz carpets encompassing a range 
in dimensions up to palace size carpets. 


Specializing in rare antique Oriental and European Carpets, Tapestries and Textiles 
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_a Collection 


Des Grands Musees 
By STROHEIM & ROMANN 


Collected-Translated by Margaret D. Nelson 





Seldom does the interior designer 
discover museum quality... pro- 
duced today! Rarer still, a new as- 
semblage of textiles inspired by the 
best of yesterday, deserving the 
name LA COLLECTION DES 
GRANDS MUSEES. Timeless ele- 
gance with superb taste results when 
the most beautiful European docu- 
ments of the past are interwoven 
with contemporary techniques and 
materials. Add the imagination and 
knowledge of today’s color prefer- 
ences and the outcome is a fabulous 
tableau of treasured textiles ideally 
suited for NOW! 





Three years in the making, twelve 
great woven fabrics and eight stun- 
ning screen prints (a total of 96 dis- 
tinctly different colorways) are the 
result of years of search and final 

iscovery of unsurpassable textile 





documents. These fantastic fabrics 
were found cloistered, almost for- 
gotten, in the archives of Europe’s 
great museums. They are as descrip- 
tive of their period as ink on parch- 
ment. Ornamentation could be so 
elaborate then because so much was 
done by hand. It is amazing that 
200-300 years later the collection 
could be produced by power looms 


and be so elegant, classic and intri- 
cate as to require 58,699 separate 
jacquard cards to produce the wo- 
vens and 123 separate screens for the 
prints. Mills with the capability of 
translating adaptions by inventing 
completely new constructions of 
these 17th and 18th Century mas- 
terpieces onto looms and screens 
were the reward of further perse- 
verance. LA COLLECTION DES 
GRANDS MUSEES has the history 
of a great past but with the ex- 
uberance of today’s life and colors 


t. 


sensitively interpreted by Margaret 
Nelson, Vice President of Styling at 





Originally, the woven documents se- 
lected graced the formal rooms of 
palaces (many are now museums), 
villas, chateaux, and country estates 
of the British and Continental aris- 
tocracy. The majority were selected 
from documents in Flemish, French, 
and Italian museums and produced 
by a family-owned mill in Italy to- 
day in the original locale and, in 
some instances, by descendants of 
the original weavers. Their pride in 
ancestry and craftsmanship is read- 
ily evident in the sumptuous fabrics. 
Others were woven in French and 
Belgian mills. There are tapestries, 
cut velvets, brocades, liseres in to- 
day’s fresh colors for today’s well- 
designed residences. 


The glazed print selections, original- 
ly produced in the British Isles, were 
chosen for more casual living areas. 
The rich floral print documents un- 
covered in the archives of two 
French museums (preserved for us, 
thankfully, by some wise, forward- 
thinking curator) were again exe- 
cuted in England by the original mill. 
They are so vibrantly alive they ap- 
pear as fresh bouquets on textile. 


LA COLLECTION DES GRANDS 
MUSEES...a marvelous mélange 
of textile masterpieces born of the 
art of the jacquard loom to elegant 
perfection and the epitome of screen 
printing to glorious realism. Trans- 


lated today for today’s interior de- } 
signers for their discriminating cli- | 


ents. Now, discerning interior de- 
signers can take their own grand 
tour of our textile masterpieces from 
the world’s great museums in any of 
the Stroheim & Romann showrooms. 


eS a SE 


“ ROMANN: 155 EAST 56TH STREET, NEW YORK; BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA; CLEVELAND; CHICAGO; DALLAS; LOS ANGELES; SAN FRANCISCO AND MIAMI. 
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Original art cartoon of WESTMINSTER 26463 
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This Picasso is just 


one example of the kind 


of art we sell. 


We also sell Dalis, Renoirs, Calders and Chagalls. As well 


as some very exciting new prints by artists who are just 
beginning to establish their reputations. 


And any of these signed, limited edition etchings, serigraphs 


and lithographs will bring unusual color and style to yourdecor. 
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Each print is abso- 
lutely authentic. 


¥, Each print is available 
with museum-quality 
i custom framing by 
le Kulicke. 


And our expert advice 
and full money back 
guarantee are your assur- 

° ances that the art you 

buy will have lasting 

< value and beauty. 

i Call or send today for 
our free color brochure. 


PABLO PICASSO’s ‘‘Salome”’ 
1905 Dry-point etching 


Original print collectors group, ual 


120 East 56th St., Dept. AD3, New York, N.Y. 10022 
(212) 753-7929 
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( Vbjets dat deserve Ve tnddlighting 


Wendelighting is a visual experience. It’s color, texture and form quietly 
awakened to add a subtle note of drama and intimacy. Wendelighting 
is concealed, optical projectors that bathe only the desired areas with 
bright, even illumination. Discover how this controlled area lighting 
for art, antiques, furniture or landscaping can enhance your interior or 
exterior settings. For a 28-page, full color brochure send $1.50 to 
Wendelighting, Dept.AD, 9068 Culver Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230. 
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nc./9068 Culver Blvd., Cul 


Wendelighting / Division of Eric Jacksen & Son 














INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


The Impressionists: Have They Faded? 
By Howard L. Katzander 


Art collectors, like the headhunters of some savage Oceanic 
tribe, are constantly looking for omens of good or evil which 
might affect their ability to indulge themselves. Sensational 
news from the auction houses in the art capitals of the world, 
good or bad, provokes an immediate reaction. A successful 
sale in an area marked by years of neglect—Victorian painting, 
to take one example—is likely to bring a flood of forgotten 
pictures out of storerooms and down the dark backstairs of 
English manor houses and see the return of Victoriana to 
leading salesrooms. Conversely, a sudden drop in prices in 
one category gives pause to collectors planning to sell; the 
category fades from the schedules of forthcoming sales, and 
the laws of supply and demand take over. 

Impressionist paintings have been the darlings of the art 
market for more than fifteen years. Since the Goldschmidt 
sale at Sotheby’s in 1958, the impressionists have led the rise 
in picture prices with hardly a pause for breath. Season after 
season major auction houses built their schedules around 
important catalogs of impressionist works. In New York 
and Paris the evening sales of impressionist paintings became 
social events, black-tie affairs with champagne in the exhibi- 
tion rooms and jewels flashing under the crystal chandeliers. 

Generally, the big sales of fine impressionist pictures came 
in October or early November at Sotheby Parke Bernet in 
New York, and in late November or early December at Sothe- 
by’s and Christie’s in London. As of this writing, there are 
no impressionist sales scheduled of the quality that in past 
years brought excitement to the picture market in the pre- 
Christmas shopping season. The reason is the slump in prices 
and demand at the last big London sales. 

In two days of sales at Christie’s and Sotheby’s, out of 
a group of thirty-one pictures from the collection of Dr. 
Armand Hammer, at least a third went unsold because they 
failed to reach their reserves. To understand what this means 
it is necessary to understand the operation of auction houses. 

The consignor of valuable merchandise to an auction house 
is generally able to protect himself from disaster by stipulating 
a reserve price below which the object will not be sold but 
will, in effect, be “bought in” for the seller’s account. Reserve 
prices are established by negotiation with the auction house, 
whose interest lies in completing a sale and getting a full 
commission, rather than buying things in and receiving only 
a nominal fee from the consignor. 

In any case, prices were too high for the state of confidence 
in the economic future apparent when the most recent sales 
were held. Germany’s third largest bank had just failed. In 
New York the twentieth largest bank in the country an- 
nounced it was in trouble. Inflation was rising all over Europe. 
Uncertainty was at a peak in Britain, where new elections 
had been called. All these factors combined to make buyers 
cautious, and their caution focused on the impressionists, a 
sector of the market that many had felt was overpriced. O 





DYNASTY BY HICKORY. 


Oriental elegance for the rooms that dive most people the most pleasu re. 


Dynasty, our newest collection of fine bedroom and 
dining-room furniture, is a fascinatingly bold interpretation of 
the classic Chinese designs which have so profoundly influ- 
enced Western designers for centuries. 


In Dynasty, you and your clients will find an exquisite treat- 


ment of the simplicity of line, the unobtrusive ornamentation, 
the fine finishes and skillful blending of sharp lines with subtle 
curves that have given Far Eastern styling its enduring appeal. 


TLANTA: Southeast Wholesale, BOSTON: Rapids Furniture Company, BUFFALO: Hickory Furniture Galleries, CHICAGO: Space 1620, M Jise Mart, JACKSOF e, KANSAS 
ITY: Enterprise Wholesale, MIAMI: Vanleigh Furniture, MONTREAL: N. G. Valiquette, NEW YORK: Vanleigh Furniture, PHILADELPH! Albert Furnit n Wyman ( 


SATTLE: Decorators’ Showroom 








And in Dynasty, Hickory's designers have enhanced this 
appeal. Through lavish extra touches in detailing. Rare and 
exotic finishes. And the inclusion of a most unusual metal-and 
glass group with intriguing bamboo design beading 

You are invited to see Dynasty at any of the showrooms 
listed below. 


HICKORY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF HICKORY FURINITURE COMPANY 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 28601 
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The chandeliers at The Stanford Court 
come from the Grand in Paris. 


But is that any reason 
for you to stay with us? 


We think so. Because 
your stay at any hotel 

is made up of a thousand 
small details—and they 
all have to be right. 

That's why we pay 
such extravagant at- 
tention. With real 
antiques. Fresh 
flowers. Food and 
drink worried to per- 
fection. And most important, a 
staff that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invading an 
inch of your privacy. 

Our early 19th Century chande- 
liers are symbols of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Any hotel can give you lightbulbs. 

We give you a lovely light. 


ANFORD COURIO 
One on FORD COL ane 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 277-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or “Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. “H.R.I —the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 





Sabena’s 
Egyptian tours. 


Visit bustling Cairo, stately Alexandria, and 
majestic Nile sites like Luxor, Thebes and Aswan. 
All in the company of distinguished Egyptologists. 

You'll have first class hotels, air-conditioned 
staterooms and all meals are included. Sabena’s 
Egyptian tours can also include historically oriented 
visits to Greece and Ethiopia. 

Ask your travel agent about these exceptional 
all-inclusive tours. Or call Sabena (look in White 
Pages) or send the coupon to Sabena Belgian World 

Airlines, Holiday Abroad Manager, 125 Community 
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Passport—The Inside Word on Porto Ercole, the Best of 
Budapest, Weekending in Perthshire... 










































Porto Ercole 
There was a time when not too many people knew about 
Porto Ercole on Italy's rugged Monte Argentario peninsula, 
one of the last naturally beautiful spots on Europe’s Mediter- 
ranean coast. Now, for better or worse, Porto Ercole has been 
“discovered,” and it is growing. 

II Pellicano, the luxury hotel on the cliffs and a few minutes 7} 
from the port, has plans of becoming a condominium club. 
Should the municipal authorities not slow down the building 
permits—a possibility—plans are to transform the hotel into | 
twenty apartments to be sold for 20,000,000 to 70,000,000 
lire each. Half of the price is for the apartment, and the other 
half for an interest in the property. All funds go into a Swiss — 
company called the Pelican Club. Membership, mainly for” 
those with villas and apartments in the vicinity, will be $250 
a year for use of the swimming pool, the tennis courts and } 
the restaurant. However, the sumptuous cottages, part of the | 
complex, are not being considered for sale at this time. Should | 
the change take place, II Pellicano will continue under the ~ 
direction of Pat and Michael Graham, partial owners since 
the beginning in 1965. 


Budapest 
Hotel space is still the biggest problem in Budapest, and it” 
is becoming more acute—especially for deluxe-class travelers. 
The Duna Intercontinental is booked practically solid all year 
somewhat less in winter. If you can get in, choose one of | 
the suites. There are four on each floor, and they have sweep- I 
ing views. However, all the rooms have some view, and each 
has a small balcony. The ultimate is the Presidential Suite, II 
which is the size of a three-bedroom apartment. 
The opening of the Hilton is planned for the fall of 1976 
but only the shell is completed. Nobody is quite certain how 
it will fit into the Gothic surroundings, but one thing is certain: | 
rooms on the Danube side will have a magnificent view of} 
parliament and the river. 


Scotland 

An unusually attractive country house to keep in mind, 
traveling in Scotland, is a place called Roman Camp in Cal 
lander, Perthshire. It is open from May to the middle off 
October and has ten rooms, five with bath. Originally a: 
seventeenth-century hunting lodge, it is on a site reputed t | 
have been a Roman camp. There is a true country-houséf| 
atmosphere with old-school servants. It prefers discerning}) 
travelers, does not advertise, and even the sign on the gate! 
is deliberately small. The food is excellent, and the duckling 
and salmon are particularly splendid. 0 


Edited especially for the readers of Architectural Digest by Passport, 
monthly travel newsletter, which can be obtained on a subscription bas 
by writing to their offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 6060 
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place that seems to respond only 
to the mean and statistical, there is one 
unique experience. 

ABITARE. 

The authentic journal of contemporary de- 
sigi published in Italy...from the world. 

Nearly 300 pages, ten times a year, of what’s 
happening in fabric, furnishings, tile, marble, 
color, texture. . .and, architecture. 

Even the advertising is a unique education 
in modern design and materials. 

More than Ten Thousand readers in America 
think that Abitare is a must for the concerned 
professional in decorating, space planning and 
the study ol living environments. 
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Abitare of America, 6725-A Allott Avenue 
7 an ay C 
ABRITARE Van Nuys, Ca., 91401. 
Send your check for $25. for 
one year. Please include Zip. 
Name _ 
emis Address 
for better living... 5 
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1. Page 57 
This bronze angel fish, a French art deco piece sculpted circa 
1925, is typical of much decorative work from art nouveau 
onward in employing natural forms—both plant and ani-7 
mal—as subject matter. The importance of the sculpture lies 
in the simplified form of the body of the fish, combined with 
the delicately detailed fins and underlying coral. 
2. Page 65 

This 9’ by 12’ tapestry is the work of Roméo Reyna, who 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute and the Otis Art Institute 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Reyna, who lives and works in Laguna 
Beach, California, is also a potter. Not only does he do his 
own weaving, but he also dyes and spins all the wool for} 
his custom-designed tapestries. 
3. Page 74 . 
Inside the splendid pavilion in St. Louis are these hand-carved 
columns, finished in gold leaf and fashioned after the archi- 
tecture of the Chinese teahouse at Sanssouci Palace, the sum- 
mer residence of Frederick the Great. The columns were made 
in New York and shipped to St. Louis. Each is a stylized 
palm tree, the shaft representing the trunk, and the capita 
a nest of palm fronds. 
4. Page 97 

This tapestry, woven by Gloria F. Ross in the Aubusso 
manner, is an example of transferring contemporary painting 
to another medium. The painting from which the tapestry) 
derives is one of a series begun by Robert Motherwell in 
1948 and still in progress, called Elegies to the Spanish Republic. 
5. Page 105 
An intricately carved and gilded Chinese Chippendale mirror )| 
hangs between windows in the White Drawing Room off) 
Westbury House. It has a pagoda top and stylized foliate)) 
carving on the sides. Amidst the foliage are “ha-ha” birds)! 
a decorative motif drawn from Chinese designs by the cabi- 
netmakers of eighteenth century England. 
6. Page 112 

These two proud wood figures were carved by Nigerian Iboyy 
tribesmen with iron tools, a century-old art. Like most Africa 
wooden sculpture, they are monochromatic. Their importance 
lies in original function—no doubt they were funerary monu 
ments—rather than form. 0 
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* The Hampton Room—photograph courtesy of’ 


Specialists in documentary fabrics and wallpapers for ace i 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK re 
General Offices: 410 E. 62 St., New York 10021 — 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles « San Francisco « Seattle « Ne DPN ag ee 
Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. ie 
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Jean-Paul Loup Proudly Presents 
THE FIRST EMITTER Eerie 


CLASSIC ENAMEL PAINTING 
ON A CONCAVE COPPER TEAGEE 
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Jean-Paul Loup is privileged to make the exclusive 
fering of a milestone masterwork of unparalleled 
eauty... 

Loup/Bétourné’s “Winter Scene”, the 
most unique Limited Edition ever done 

in Classic Enamelling! 





Even if you are a knowledgeable collector or admirer 
| of the enameler’s art—you have never seen a work 
‘comparable to this. “Winter Scene” is the first Classic 
| Enamel Painting ever successfully executed on a con- 
| Cave copper plate. Never before has an enamel paint- 


ing had such depth and dimension! 


) If enamelling on a concave copper plaque is so beauti- 
ful, why hasn’t anyone done it before now? Simply 
because it requires the perfect combination of intricate 
technique, skill and experience. Until now, no studio 
had all the artists, craftsmen and facilities needed to 
‘Overcome the difficulties involved. 


But today, after 10 years of intensive 
research, the Loup/Bétourné of 
Limoges, France (world’s finest and 
largest Classic Enamelers) has per- 
fected and patented the process that 
opens this whole new world of classic 
enamelling beauty! 


Here are a few reasons why the Loup/Bétourné 
_ Studio succeeded where others had failed: 


© A special enamel that would not crack or 
deform on the concave surface when fired 
was the key to success. Jean Bétourné in- 
vented such an enamel. 


© To suppress deformities in the enamelling 
plaques during firing, a custom setting was 
designed for the Loup/Bétourné enamelling 
oven (the world’s largest). 


¢ 40 enamelers (including 4 Master Enam- 
elers) will work night and day for six months 
to produce an Edition of only 300. 


¢ A total of 15 to 18 days of work 
will be required for each plate. 


© 50 seperate firings with temper- 
| atures varying between 1112 
and 1832 degrees (depending 
on the color and chemical mix- 
ture employed) will be neces- 
sary for each plate. 


© Uncounted hours will be spent 


: 2 NAME 
preparing, hand-shaping and 
finally framing each plaque. ADDRESS 
© 1974 Jean Paul Loup CITY 
ee os 
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400 Lathrop Avenue 
Post Office Box 216 
River Forest, Illinois 60305 


Please RUSH me the color photographs, the literature and an order 
form for “WINTER SCENE”. 


As if the unequalled beauty of “Winter Scene” 
weren't enough, it’s investment potential is ex- 
cellent also! When you consider that works of art 
are today’s best investment and that this is the first 
successful work in a new medium—you get a hint of 
the investment potential. But the most important fac- 
tor to consider is that each of these Classic Enamel- 
lings will be done free hand—no stencil will be used. 
No two will be exactly alike ... each “Winter 
Scene” will be an original work of art! 


You will never again be able to buy a work of 
this type at the low price of $750.00. Now that their 
concave copper enamelling technique has been per- 
fected, Loup/Bétourné Studio will of course produce 
different editions. But with the way costs continue to 
rise, the last few “Winter Scene” enamellings will cost 
the studio almost double $750.00! So the price tags 
on future editions will have to be $1,000, $2,000 or 
even $3,000! It’s just economic necessity. 


Finished, framed size of each painting is a mag- 
nificent 23” x 2014” (plaque size is 1334” x 104%2”). 
“Winter Scene” will be matted on light brown velvet 
and encased in an opulent 22 carat gold leafed frame 
(even the back of the frame is finished in velvet). A 
richly-engraved “‘title” plaque will be affixed to each 
frame. Each enamel painting will be numbered and 
signed by Bétourné and accompanied by a “Certificate 
of Authenticity” signed by Jean-Paul Loup and Jean 
Bétourné. 


Based on the tremendous rise in value of our previous 
Limited Editions, we believe that “Winter Scene” 
promises to be an investment that cannot go wrong. 


Please act now because this Edition is limited 
to 300. If you are sincerely interested in purchasing 
“Winter Scene” please fill out and Air Mail the cou- 
pon below. We will rush you a beautiful 8” x 10” 
color photograph, full particulars and an order form. 
Please do not send any payment or deposit at 
this time. 


Jean-Paul Loup 
Editor of Art—Limited Editions 


PH. (312) 366-1130 


PH. (312) 366-4361 
Telex 721-519 Loup Rifo 
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STATE 
ZIP g 
Please do not enclose any payment or deposit. v 


We welcome: American Express, Master Charge, BankAmericard and Diners Club. 
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Offers exciting products to the desi 


e BRIARE GLASS 


A unique product suitable for inter 

exterior applications. Briare Til: 
available in a broad range of shapes 
stunning colors and pa 


Osean oes 
A modular bathroom vanity of striking d 
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e BRIARE ACCES‘ 


Three exciting lines of modular bat 
fittings, color coordinated with BRI 
GLASS 
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THE BRIARE COMPA! 
964 Third: 
New York 10022 (212) 7 
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Bedford Tile Corp.—510 Lexington Ave.—Mount ister ) 
(914) 2. | 

Creative Surfaces—238 E. 58th St—New Yor) | 

GPE 

Nemo Tile Co., Inc.—177-02, Jamaica Ave.—Jamaic 
‘Crise 

Sherwood Tile Inc.—1102 Union Ave.—Newburg 
(Che oa 


Town & Country Ceramic Tile—Route 59 & Airmont Rd.—! 
Suffern 10982—(914) 3 
ore) IN Sue 


Bridgeport Ceramic Tile Dist., Inc.—110 Evergreen St.—Br 
06604—(203) 3 


North Haven Ceramic Tile, Inc.—448 Washington Ave 
- Haven 06473—(203) 2 


R. L. Possemato, Inc.—40 Falls Ave., P.O. Box UL en 
06714—(203) § 


py ies 

Ceramic Tile Supply—2409 Lancaster—Wilmingtc, 
(302) € 

A 

BY-s) [eae Lc) International—6812 S.W. 81st St—Miat’! 


(305) € 
| 
cs ; 
Tile House—2184 Flintstone Drive—Tucker ie] 0)s7 Seen 0) 
Ve 
Bath & Kitchen House—11300 Georgia PNY Vax Cee 
leh D kya 
MASSACH| 


Ayottee King,—165 Trilby Ave.—Chicopee 01020—(413) ! 
Upstairs/Downstairs Tile & Bath Shoppe—Route 2A—E 
01720—(617) 


NEW HAN 
D &| Tile—5 Lovewell St—Nashua 03060—(603) 


_ NEW JERSEY/PENNS!) 


Integrity Tile Co.— 1681 Sherman Ave.—Pennsat) 
08110—(609) | 
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apr TITENTAIE 6 220 §. EUGENE ST./GREENSBORO, N. C. 27401 
nlereorg me Se _ 335 WORTH AVE./PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 | 
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There is a time for slowness. 

A time for not pushing it. 

A time for reveling in the 
deliciousness of the moment. 
Moment of firelight, 

friendship, music, love. 

This is the moment for Cointreau. 
Clear dry, elegant Cointreau with 

its whisper of orange. Imported 

from France. And today the best selling 
brand of liqueur in the world. 
Because everywhere in the world 
there are people who believe that the 
secret of the good life may be found 
in the Art of Lingering. 


= LIQUEUR 
SPECIALITE 


Pronounced”Kwan-tro.” A 


COINTREAU LIQUEUR SPECIA| 80 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPOR? 
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Interior Design by Richard Tam, Jr. and Gary Craig, of Tam & Craig & Pollard 


Some three and a half hours by sea 
from the ancient harbor of Piraeus lies 
the Greek island of Hydra. Rocky and 
almost treeless, with a principal town 
of barely three thousand in population 
and an area of eighteen square miles, 
it is small, isolated and peaceful. Once 
a fortified haven for pirates, Hydra 
dozes now under the southern sky, its 
handsome white buildings reflecting the 
Aegean sun. The pressures of the twen- 
tieth century are far removed, and un- 
hurried island activities revolve around 
cotton weaving, sponge fishing and an 
occasional venture into shipbuilding. 

Here, in this idyllic and primitive 
setting, Richard Tam and his associates, 
Oliver Pollard and Gary Craig, have 
created a most unusual house—a house 
at once contemporary and timeless, 
alien to the island and at the same time 
an integral part of it. Mr. Tam is pleased 
to call the house a “space-age Atlantis” 
and the idea, while not entirely clear, 
is an intriguing one. 

The view and the setting enjoyed by 
the house almost succeed in making 
interior design superfluous. The house 
is situated on the steep slopes of the 
town, and below it the harbor of Hydra 
forms the stage of a vast amphitheater. 
The location is dramatic and unparal- 
leled, one which the designer and his 
associates found irresistible. They saw 
the opportunity of creating a peaceful 
and beautiful way of life, contemporary 
and functional, yet in keeping with the 
ancient traditions of the island. It was 
a gratifying experience none of them 
wished to miss 

In the beginning the house, apart 
from the view and 
offered little inspiration. Hardly more 
than a nineteenth-century ruin, it con- 
tained a series of small, dark rooms—“a 


its unique setting, 


Greek 
Island 
Odyssey 


New Design Sophistication 


Comes to Ancient Hydra 





lot of chopped-up space,” as Richard 





Tam succinctly puts it. There was a} 


great deal to be done. Most of the walls 
were taken down, for example, and 
master suites arranged on different 
levels. A swimming pool, which took 
six months to complete, was carved out 


of solid rock. And even today land- — | 
scaping is still being finished on the half — |) 


acre of land adjoining the house. 


For what became a job of virtual Hl 


reconstruction local artisans were used. 


This created a number of problems, ~ : 


since no one on the island had ever seen 
a house quite like it before. Most of 


the houses in Hydra were given over — 


to pine furniture and naked light bulbs 
with, here and there, an attempt at 
ostentation. Greek workmen were 
somewhat mystified by Richard Tam’s 


sophisticated ideas, many of them not | 
having encountered such ordinary de- — 


sign accessories as the rheostat. All 


furniture in the house was made by | 
island craftsmen, however, or brought — | 


in from Athens by boat, and delays 
were common. The journey was com- 
plicated, but the goal was a simple one: 
to create an environment where every- 
thing would please and function easily. 

In worldly centers like London or 
Paris or New York—or even Athens 
itself—Richard Tam’s approach would 
hardly have been startling. In the con- 
text of the remote island on which his 
ideas came to life, it was. “Any space 
can serve any function” is perhaps the 
major tenet of his design credo—an 


elegantly simple, flexible concept un- — 


known to the people of Hydra. And 
until the house was completed, they did 


not entirely understand what was being — 


done. Perhaps not even then. 
But there is little revolutionary about 
what he and his colleagues have created. 





i 


| 


i| 


Oleander and geraniums accent dramatic view 
of the Aegean Sea from Upper Terrace. 
Upholstered banquettes provide comfortable 
seating for watching harbor activity. 


X 
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It is true that from an insular point of 
view the results might seem unexpected 
and wildly nonconformist. Oddly, 
beauty and elegance do not lead to 
ostentation, and the renovated house 
is—above everything else—simple. “Not 
stiff and formal, but comfortable,” as 
the designer describes it. Natural ma- 
terials were used extensively, and stone 
and wood predominate, giving the 
house an unquestioned authority to 
belong exactly where it is. Even though 
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the interiors may appear a bit sophis- 
ticated for the island setting, the house 
itself grows naturally from the rugged 
slopes of Hydra. In order to offset the 
restrictions of a small island the de- 
signer worked carefully with space, 
using French windows and high ceilings 
to extend the house in all directions. 
None of this was done for the sake of 
drama but only, as Richard Tam says, 
to make the house “a beautiful experi- 
ence to live in.” Continued 
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“...the house itself grows naturally from the rugged slopes of Hydra.” 


Opposite: Light filters through latticework 
front doors onto Entry Hall floor of native 
volos stone. Below: Greek flokati rugs soften 
geometric lines of the Salon. Classic bronze 

torso stands in front of tall lacquered screen. 
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Emphasis on the contemporary, on 
simplicity and comfort and flexibility, 
naturally extends to the furniture and 
art objects. With few exceptions there 
is nothing in the house which is rare 
or antique or irreplaceable. Everything 
is to be used and enjoyed, to form part 
of a happy experience in living. Deco- 
rations are attractive and informal: mu- 


seum reproductions from Athens, a 
brass chandelier found in a junk yard. 
The designers prefer to use the work 
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of young and gifted, and relatively un- 
known, artists. Gary Craig, for example, 
produced many of the paintings in the 
house. There is a large and extraor- 
dinary picture by him in the dining 
room, combining gold and silver leaf 
and glistening boat lacquer. “It is not 
what something costs which is impor- 
tant,” says Richard Tam. “It is how it 
succeeds in making life richer.”’ For this 
reason the décor of the house naturally 
focuses on the contemporary world of 


Opposite: Soaring potted trees and fireplace 
designed and built by a Czech artisan 
counterpoint horizontal, pillowed profile of 
Salon. Below: Luxuriously draped bed rises 
high over stone floor of Master Bedroom. 
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art and design. The results are right, 
and on the island of Hydra they are 
unexpected but appropriate. 

“If everyone concentrates on the 
past,” the designer continues, “there 
will be no modern art.” So the house 
contains little of what one might expect 
on a Greek island with roots in the 
distant past. There are few indications 
of the glory that was Greece, for exam- 
ple. Indeed, a polyurethane column 
from Italy casually displayed is perhaps 


a comment on the unimportance of 
history in terms of contemporary living. 

In any case, the contemporary idiom 
exists harmoniously with the ancient 
world around it. Richard Tam has by 
no means turned his back on that world 
but, like Janus, god of arches and door- 
ways, he has fashioned a house which 
succeeds in looking in two directions 
at the same time—although there is little 
doubt that the view forward is more 
than slightly favored. 0 








“If everyone concentrates on the past, there will be no modern art.” 


Opposite: Elaborate art nouveau terra-cotta 
fireplace found in Athens demolition yard 
warms Master Bedroom. Below: Turkish rug 
leads toward marble tub in Master Bathroom, 
where indoor geranium garden flourishes. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS 
ROBERT REDFORD®S 








Plaid fabric by Brunschwig & Fils, covering 
lounge chair and pillows on sectional sofa, 
augments country charm of Living Room. 
Table designed by Mrs. Redford rests on 
custom rug by Greeff. Pottery jug is by 
Navajo friend Lucy Leuppe. 
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Folding doors open into Dining Roo 
Cr me acsearle tod armoir 
Painting of American Indian try 
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nace is 5 an Pens family | OTS a tel 
fact, it is the “Manhattan | home of — 


superstar Robert Redford, his wife Lola 


and their three children. 

“Fortress,” corrects Lola Redford, an 
attractive lady clad in blue jeans and 
wearing lots of silver Indian jewelry, 
cowboy boots and a red bandana 
around her head—a refreshing, unex- 
pected New York City at-home look. 
“Yes, this is where we hole up,” agrees 
Robert Redford. He is also wearing 
jeans, boots and a turquoise and silver 
Navajo belt, having just arrived from 
Macc stot m lel Many «Cocca ats 
has been planting alfalfa. His wife has 
just driven across the country alone, 
bringing odds and ends with her. 

_ Because New York is where the Red- 
fords settled after their marriage sixteen 
years ago, because their children are 
enrolled in local schools and because 
of old friendships, they divide their time 
between New York and Utah. In the 
city Mrs. Redford devotes many hours 
to Consumer Action Now, a group she 
and close friend Ilene Goldman 
founded in 1970. She goes on location 
when her husband is making a film. 

“Asa family,” says Mrs. Redford, “w 


= havea‘firm belief in roots, and we ie 


foetset tsecan a Cede very impor- 
tant today. Besides, our romance with 
New York never fades. We love the area 
where we live. It’s quiet, out of the ia 
and we can walk around in our jeans.’ 
“New York is celta rough, frighten- 


ing and violent, but it also is the most 
ty in a eee BAe ay 


at married as eee Et 
and having lived in dif- 
you finally develop an 
‘whether you're comfort- 
1a place or not,” explains Lola 
d. Her husband adds: “I think 
house should be like an old suit. It 


ie ite ld conform to the body.” 


- They prefer to furnish their homes 


_ themselves. “I don’t see decorating ET 


‘doing a series of rooms,” says Mrs. 
Redford. “I think you yourself and 


_where you live are somehow connected.” 


cate this sounds arrogant on my 
part,” says Mr. Redford, “but Lola and 
] are interested in all aspects of design 
and architecture. We get tremendous 
stimulation from a creative effort we 
do together. Living in something you’ve 
made yourself is really more satisfying.” 

Since Robert Redford travels exten- 
sively, he says that he did contribute 
decorating ideas to the New York 
apartment but not as many as his wife. 
“Percentage-wise this house is Lola’s 
effort, since she and the children are 
here more than I am. However, Lola 
and I use space in the same way. Our 
eC bene mete elaae 

Their expansive and airy eight-room 
apartment is warmed with earth colors, 
natural textures and Western artifacts: 
wooden beams and paneling, paintings 
of Indians by Ira Yeager, concho belts, 
trees in straw baskets, a French country 
armoire, a glass case of rare Kachina 
dolls, pottery done by an Indian friend, 
and a nostalgic Butch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid poster. 

“What we’re trying to do is preserve 
our heritage,’’ says Robert Redford. 
“These are all part of Lola’s heritage.” 
He points to a collection of objects from 
Mormon pioneer cabins. 

“We've lived in this city during great 
periods of sorrow and happiness, with 
no money and with money, and what 
we like to have around us now are 
meaningful, non-materialistic things 
which will always be valuable to us.” 


_ Lola Redford reaches for a bronze statue 
~~. of a cowboy on a horse, a recent award 
Shee husband received for making a 
on of the life of Jeremiah Johnson. 
ie a, isn’t this gorgeous? Isn’t it pret- 


Te BEET an Oscar?” 

Bi ara his legs in front of the 
rustic fireplace in the living room, Mr. 
Redford continues. “We wanted to 





create an indoor/outdoor atmosphere in 
the apartment. We appreciate the East 


and the West, but we didn’t want to 


make too much contrast. I can’t live 
without a Western touch; it’s too much 
a part of me. But even in our house 
in Utah we have a number of urban 
touches.” Lola Redford, who was born 
in Utah, is quick to agree. To illustrate 
the way they mix city and country life 
she mentions the time she and her hus- 
band drove a station wagon full of 
sagebrush back to Manhattan. 

“There it is in the hall,” she says. 
“Don’t you smell it?” 

The elongated living room, where the 
Redfords are sitting on a saddle-brown 
sofa, doubles as a screening room when 
they entertain. 


“We enjoy entertaining at home. It’s 


not a social event. It’s more of a private 
gathering of friends,” Mr. Redford says. 
An evening at the Redfords might in- 
clude dinner and a movie with Dick 


Cavett and his wife or perhaps with | 


reporters Carl Bernstein and Bob 
Woodward, whose book-cum-movie, 
All the President's Men, will star Mr. 
Redford. “We set up tables for eight 
or twelve and I usually cook. Bob makes 
a salad or his fantastic yogurt.” 

In between the living room and the 
family bedrooms is a cozy, book-lined 
study filled with plaid furniture which 
Mrs, Redford says she bought “off the 
floor at Bloomingdale’s.” One wall is 
studded with framed photos of her 
husband on skis with former Mayor 
John Lindsay, with Barbra Streisand, 
with the Butch Cassidy cast, with his 
Texas grandmother. “This is our private 
room where Bob reads scripts, | work 
on my projects and where we argue 
whose desk this is.” 

Joining her husband with a tray of 
rose hip tea and honey, Mrs. Redford 
sums up her feelings about their New 
York home and her responsibilities as 
the decorator of it. 

“Our house isn’t perfect, nor is it 
finished. I know I shouldn’t have 
bought that rug there or this sofa, which 
somehow looked different when | 
picked it out. The mistakes are mine, 
but I don’t mind. Striving for perfection, 
especially in something as subjective as 
a home, is an American hang-up. I think 
about what John Denver said to me 
—’Perfection has nothing to do with not 
making mistakes.’ I like that.” 0 








Glass case in Entry Hall displays eee 
collection of wooden Kachina dolls of the 
Hopi tribe, souvenirs of visits to Indian 


reservations in the West. ele 








Exercising Simple Geometry 


Modern Correlations with Art Deco 


Interior Design by Ray Gray 


Perhaps without thinking about it, Ray 
Gray has managed to resolve that con- 
fusion between past, present and future 
which serves to paralyze many people. 
The young designer has achieved a 
happy balance in his work: interested 
in yesterday, welcoming the challenge 
of today and looking enthusiastically to 
the future. Born in the 1940s, he is 
clearly a contemporary man, and there 
is no reason to imagine that for his 
designs he would be drawn—unless 
academically—to eighteenth-century 
France or Victorian England, for exam- 
ple. Predictably, he is not. 

Originally trained as a graphics de- 
signer, his interests in décor do not 
really carry him farther back in time 
than 1925. Indeed, that year was some- 
thing of a vintage one in terms of twen- 
tieth-century artistic development. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby and 
The Trial by Franz Kafka were pub- 
lished; Brancusi’s famous sculpture 
Bird in Space was executed; Walter 
Gropius moved the Bauhaus to Dessau, 
some sixty miles from Berlin, and a new 
era in modern design was inaugurated. 
In 1925 another far-reaching event took 
place in Paris, the Exposition Interna- 
tionale des Arts Decoratifs. For the first 
time the nature and the description of 
what we call art deco came to the atten- 
tion of the general public. 

Art deco dominated a good deal of 
European and American style in furni- 
ture and décor throughout the re- 
mainder of the 1920s and well into the 
1930s. The style w haracterized by 
the use of new materia!s—or, at least, 
materials which hac 1 
been associated with . 


reviously 


ire and 


interior design: plastic, glass, chrome 
tubing. Glass, of course, had been used 
to great effect by Joseph Paxton for the 
Crystal Palace, in London, in 1851 and 
by French architects for the iron pavil- 
ions of Les Halles, in Paris, during the 
Second Empire. But, until the period 
of art deco, buildings of this kind were 
the exception. Today there are many 
examples of the art deco style: in Lon- 
don the black-glass Daily Express build- 
ing on Fleet Street, Bullock’s depart- 
ment store on Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles and Radio City Music Hall 
in New York, one of the masterpieces 
of the genre. Countless other illustra- 
tions could be found—among them, the 
interiors of the legendary ocean liner, 
Queen Mary, now in permanent harbor 
in Long Beach, California. 

In California, too, is the house which 
Ray Gray designed for himself and his 
wife, more modest but no less an ex- 
ample of art deco. This house in Los 
Angeles is not, the designer insists, a 
period piece but the almost unplanned 
result of his own enthusiasm for the 
styles of the 1920s and the 1930s. As 
Mr. Gray hastens to say, he did not 
sit down and plan an “art deco house.” 
He started the interiors with only one 
authentic period piece: a small head by 
Kelety, executed in France in the annus 
mirabilis of 1925. 

From this small beginning the house 
soon turned into a well-defined study 
of the art deco idiom, a loving presen- 
tation of some of the artifacts and décor 
of that time. Certain characteristics are 
immediately apparent: a devotion to the 
rectilinear and the geometric; the use 
of glossy materials like polished wood, 


















































marble, steel and aluminum. In fact, 
“shiny” is one of Ray Gray’s favorite 
words. As art deco became more so- 
phisticated in the 1930s, a greater range 
of exotic materials was employed: jade, 
obsidian, crystal, polished brass, Bake- 
lite. Not surprisingly, one of the de- 
signer’s favorite materials is Formica, 
in itself almost a metaphor of the 
streamlined, geometric and laminated 
thrust of art deco. One of the designer’s 
treasures is a glass and polished brass 
table and planter, originally designed 
by Dorothy Thorpe in the 1930s for 
Gump’s of Honolulu. It is pure art deco. 
The interior designer and his wife 
acquired their collection of art deco 
from a variety of sources. There are 
original Marcel Breuer chairs, props 
from the MGM lot, artifacts from the 
1939 Golden Gate International Exhibit 
in San Francisco, panels derived from 
the elevator doors of the Waldorf As- 
toria Hotel in New York and even con- 
structs made by the designer himself— 
like the Carnation Company at Twilight, 
the china cabinet in the dining room. 
The house, however, does not repre- 
sent an exercise in nostalgia, and it is 
by no means an exact recreation of the 
art deco style. It is, rather, a subtle 
evocation of the spirit of the times, and 
Ray Gray has not tied himself to any 
one particular aspect of modern design. 9 


Opposite: Light glows through etched glass of 
art deco fixture hanging above Chinese carpet 
in Entry Hall. Italian contemporary lamp next 
to wrought iron staircase railing contrasts with 
Ch’ien Lung screen set between marbleized 
wallpaper stripping. 


Photography by Fritz Taggart 





In fact, at the moment he is in the 
process of taking a giant step beyond 
art deco into the world of contemporary 
Italian design. The step is not as large 
as it may seem, since he feels that the 
current Italian designers are direct cul- 
tural descendants of the artists and 
craftsmen of the 1920s and 1930s. They 
offer the same “sleek” furniture and 
décor; they are fascinated by the same 
linear and geometric idiom; and they 
use plastic and chrome, the materials 
of the machine age. 

Following his commitment to con- 
temporary design, Ray Gray is giving 
up his art deco house and moving in 
newer directions. Actually, the archi- 
tecture of the house made too strong 
a statement and diluted the purity of 
the art deco image he wished to create. 
So now the designer and his wife have 
found the perfect house, one “with no 
character at all.” Basically, it is colorless 
and unobtrusive and, when they have 
finished, will offer them little more than 
space in which to display their collec- 
tions of art deco and contemporary 
Italian furniture and objects. By strip- 
ping away all the architectural charac- 
teristics of the new house, Ray Gray 
will have the opportunity of working 
with pure interior design. “Clean up 
and simplify” is his credo, and by doing 
so he will come very close to abstract 
interior design. 

Does he insist that clients follow 
along with his personal enthusiasms? 
Of course not; he is quite capable of 
producing a traditional design. But he 
admits that he would do it more as an 
academic exercise and that his heart 
would not be in it entirely. But Ray 
Gray is very good at what he calls ““ed- 
ucation,” and the chances are that a 
client would find himself with a con- 
temporary—or art deco—house without 
understanding how it happened. 

“Sometimes I’m a tyrant,” Ray Gray 


admits. His eyes are only smiling 


slightly behind his large glasses. 0 


Large euphorbia plant bends toward paper 
mural at rear of Li 90m’s raised level. 
Glass-topped plaster ‘ an column 
supports unusual contem ry lamp by Gae 
Aulenti. Italian ceramic vase adorns stack 
tables set on early 20 

carpet, and matching sof 

unify art deco setting. 
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1. Late 19th-century teak desk and chair in 
front of Living Room window frame tropical 
garden outside. Art deco Spanish church 
fixture sheds light on basket collection from 
Africa, Italy and the Americas; Italian ceramic 
figure c.1925 from MGM Studios; and 
Chinese porcelains. 

2. Strong forms lend design interest to Studio 
furnished with stepped shelf, table and desk 
complemented by Marcel Breuer chair. Léger 
print in chrome and wood frame shares one 
wall with Bauhaus-style chrome and glass 
sconce; advertising poster adorns another. 



















1. French bronze sphinxes guard hearth while 
carved wood Chinese figure surveys Living 
Room from resurfaced mantel. Italian table 
holds Picasso plate and sculpture by Carol 
Beesley. Fixture next to fireplace shone in a 
1930s Garbo movie. 

2. Curved dressing table holding ivory and 
plastic hand mirror and bronze and frosted 
glass fixture from an Atlantic Richfield 
building are authentic art deco designs, as is 
Master Bedroom carpet. Traditional 
professional movers’ quilting covers bed. 

3. French bronze angel fish c.1925 swims atop 
Formica and chrome table in Dining Room. 
Aluminum vent coverings held by wall 
brackets bounce light softly off high ceiling. 
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The 
ymbolists 


By Philippe Jullian 


Right: Gustave Moreau. Preliminary study for 
Le Jeune Homme et la Mort. Circa 1865. Oil 
on canvas. Courtesy, Shepherd Gallery, 
Associates, New York. 

Opposite above: William Adolphe 
Bouguereau. Allegorical Male Figure on Sea 
Dragon. 1855. Oil on canvas. Courtesy, 
Shepherd Gallery, Associates, New York. 
Opposite below: William Adolphe 
Bouguereau. Allegorical Female Figure on 


Leopard. 1855. Oil on canvas. Courtesy, 
Shepherd Gallery, Associates, New York. 
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...symbols were macabre enough: dead roses, lilies, 
shadowy silhouettes lost in the fog.” 




















Below: Fernand Khnopff. Acrasia. Courtesy, 
L’Ecuyer Gallery, Brussels. 

Opposite above: Odilon Redon. Le Femme au 
Bonnet Phrygien. Lithograph. Courtesy, Joseph 
Faulker—Main Street Galleries, Chicago. 
Opposite below: Alphonse Osbert. Les Muses 
Dans la Forét. Courtesy, Galleria Del Levante, 
Munich. 
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The history of taste is composed of a 
succession of moods. Inexplicably cer- 
tain styles in art and décor, long out 
of fashion, return to popularity years 
after they have been forgotten. Often 
the rediscovery is made by art histori- 
ans or interior designers. Two decades 
ago there was a revival of interest in 
the Victorian era, and now the styles 
of the fin de siécle are back in vogue. 

Today, both in Europe and in the 
United States, extraordinary attention 
is being devoted to the work of the 
symbolist painters of the late nineteenth 
century. These artists were much ad- 
mired in their own day, but during the 
early years of the twentieth century 
they were overwhelmed by modern 
movements like fauvism and cubism. 
Only in the last few years have the 
symbolist painters begun to attract the 
attention of specialists, the interest of 
art dealers and the admiration of a new 
generation of connoisseurs. 

For the most part the symbolist 
painters flourished in France and Bel- 
gium and Holland during the 1890s. 
Youthful and rebellious, they rejected 
the materialism characteristic of nine- 
teenth-century Europe and looked 
down on the commercial success of 
academic painters. These young artists 
are called symbolists only as a matter 
of convenience, since they themselves 
were far too individualistic to form any 
recognizable school. Their techniques 
and sources of inspiration differed, and 
these young artists had little in common 
which would qualify them as a school. 
But, like the mannerists of the sixteenth 
century, they can be loosely gathered 
under a common banner. Like the man- 
nerists, with whom they share many 
similarities, the symbolists were con- 
sidered affected in France. They were 
rejected and then forgotten for more 
than fifty years. They did, however, 
follow in the path of English Pre- 
Raphaelite painters like Burne-Jones 
and Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Sharing 
similar tastes in music and literature, 
they admired Wagnerian operas and the 
poetry of writers like Verlaine, Baude- 
laire and Edgar Allan Poe. They used 
much of the same imagery, many of 
the same metaphors and symbols. 

Baudelaire and Wagner were, in fact, 
the two major influences. There were 
many reasons why the symbolists ad- 
mired Wagner. He had composed music 
of ecstasy and given concrete form to 















































the imagery of dreams. In a musical 
drama like Parsifal the German com 
poser had sung the virtues of renuncia- 
tion and created a model of mysticism 
appealing to the symbolists. His poetr 
rather than his art criticism, endeared 
Baudelaire to the symbolists. He pro- | 
vided them with an endless supply of } 
morbid imagery. These symbols were 
macabre enough: dead roses, lilies, } 
shadowy silhouettes lost in the fog. 
They painted swan-necked maidens 
with bare feet and downcast eyes, fin- 
gers hesitantly near their lips and 
tresses of long hair obscuring their 
faces. They loved allusive and ambigu- } 
ous symbols: fountains in abandoned 
parks, lowered blinds, forgotten gloves, 
twilight moments. Their paintings sug- } 
gested everything but revealed nothing. 

Byzantium was the capital of their 
imaginations, and they went on mys 
tical voyages to other exotic locales: to 
Florence, “city of the soul,” to Bruges 
with its misty canals and to the glitter- 
ing disintegration of Thomas Mann’s 
Venice. They dreamed of Benares but 
felt spiritually at home as well in those 
cold and faraway lands adorned by 
Celtic legend. Ireland and Norway 
meant more to them than Spain of 
many another part of the Europe of 
their day. They laughed at progress—the 
great divinity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—and most of them turned theif 
backs on politics. 

In painting, their masters were Gus 
tave Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Burne-Jones and the American James 
McNeill Whistler. In 1972 there were 
two major exhibits of symbolist art in 
Europe. Planned with the care pre 
viously used for showing impressionist | 
and surrealist painters, these exhibi 
tions brought together many scattered 
and generally forgotten works of the 
symbolists. The first exhibit was held 
in Paris at the Grand Palais in the Feb- 
ruary of 1972; it was called Belgian 
Painters of the Imaginary. An ae 
of the French Symbolist Painters was held « 
in June of that year at the Hayward 
Gallery in London. These shows served © 
to define the nature of symbolist paint-~ 
ing and to reveal common sources of © 
inspiration and the similar techniques 
which united both the French and Bel-~ 
gian artists. They belonged to a realm 
of the spirit which had witnessed the 
birth of Gothic art, as well as the work ~ 
of van der Weyden and Watteau. The} 
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Below: Sydney H. Meteryard. Icarus. Courtesy, 
Piccadilly Gallery, London. 

Opposite above: Henri Fantin-Latour. 
Hommage a Berlioz. Courtesy, Galleries 
Maurice Sternberg, Chicago. 

Opposite below: Pierre Puvis de Chavannes. 
Le Pauvre Pécheur. Courtesy, Galleries 
Maurice Sternberg, Chicago. 








land they shared reached from the Seine 
to the Scheldt, a country of charming 
landscapes which favor seclusion. A 
country which is sober, mystical and 
conducive to flights of imagination. 
These tendencies were quite opposed 
to the usual pattern of bourgeois exis- 
tence. The country the symbolists 
shared was neither French nor Belgian. 
In fact, during the fin de siécle the French 
painters were much admired in Brus- 
sels: Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes and 
Redon. The symbolist painters shared 
characteristics which had little to do 
with nationality. They preferred allu- 
sion to description, shadow to reality, 
and they were poets perhaps as much 
as painters. 

In New York there have been recent 
exhibits of the Belgian symbolists, and 
examples of the “school” are always to 
be found at the Shepherd Gallery. In 
Paris there are two galleries which spe- 
cialize in such art: the Luxembourg 
Gallery and the J. C. Gaubert Gallery. 
In London there is the Piccadilly Gal- 
lery. At exhibitions in these and other 
places it is striking to see how pervasive 
the influence of the symbolists has 
been. In his own way, for example, Paul 
Gauguin was a symbolist, and his 
painting at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts was clearly influenced by Puvis de 
Chavannes. The influence of the sym- 
bolist idiom is apparent throughout 
Picasso’s Blue Period, and Rodin’s 
sculpture has much in common with it. 

Among these rediscovered art- 
ists—the monetary value of their 
paintings is rising rapidly—perhaps the 
finest are French: Odilon Redon; 
Lévy-Dhurmer, famous for his pastels 
of girls with long blonde hair; Le Si- 
daner, an intimate of Marcel Proust, 
who painted forgotten gardens; and the 
early Maurice Denis. There were two 
important symbolist painters in Bel- 
gium. Khnopff devoted himself to por- 
traits of strange mystical girls wrapped 
in fog, and Delville’s work was almost 
psychedelic in nature. Holland was 
represented by the half-Asiatic Toorop 
and Austria by Gustav Klimt. 

Pincus Marcius Simons was the only 
American symbolist. He lived in Paris 
and died in Florence, producing a 
number of typically Wagnerian scenes. 
There were, however, other American 
painters of the period—Albert Pinkham 
Ryder, Elihu Vedder and William Rim- 
mer—very near the symbolists in feel- 






























ing. So, too, was the early work of 
Maxfield Parrish. : 
The symbolists had much in common 
with the art nouveau movement, al- 
though they were not part of it. They. 
loved the same sinuous lines and the 
same pale colors. For example, glass- 
ware by Emil Gallé, Lalique jewelry an 
William Morris fabrics would make 
ideal accessories and provide a fittin 
background for any collection of the 
symbolist painters. 
Indeed, the rather odd work of th 
symbolists requires a special setting. 
Perhaps some house in the South with 
an overgrown garden—the kind often 
described by Edgar Allan Poe in his 
poetry—would be appropriate. The in- | 
side of the house should be filled with } 
flowers, masses of pale flowers: lilacs, 
blue hydrangeas in Chinese vases, dry 
flowers in old glass, perhaps lilies or 
arums arranged in front of a portrait 
by Lévy-Dhurmer or Khnopff. Irises’ 
would look well in such a setting. __ 
Ideally, the work of the symbolist } 
painters should be framed in the art 
nouveau manner. The carved wood 
vine containing the panels of Lévy 
Dhurmer’s The Enchanted Forest at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York is a good example. But Whistler 
frames in white or silver will also serve 
and perhaps something in dull gold, 
Furniture and décor would conform to 
the same style. Art deco would be un- 
suitable, but simple Victorian pieces are 
appropriate—even something contem- 
porary. And a slightly oriental atmo- 
sphere should be suggested. 
A color scheme complementing the 
strange and sentimental symbolist 
painters should revolve around pastel 
shades: mauve, sea green, pale gray; the 
color of dead roses; or, if you do not 
mind a slightly sinister note, purple or + 
old gold. The appropriate ambience for » 
the symbolist painters must be very 
quiet, far from the noisy world out 
side—a room in which to dream or to 
play music by Debussy. 
In such rooms there would have te 
be girls like those painted by the sym- 
bolists—girls in long straight dresses ! 
with long blonde hair. Girls who spea 
in whispers and walk in their bare fee 
on precious rugs. Girls who drink te 
with poets and who take long walks 
in the garden at twilight. Their face 
are wistful, and a subdued atmosphere” 
is most necessary. 0 
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achieving a brand new house without moving an inch. 








Remodeling Is the Solution 


Second Life for Family Residence in Beverly Hills 


Interior Design by Stephen Chase, of Arthur Elrod Associates 
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Landscape Architecture by Jocelyn Domela “ ‘ ae 


In an era filled with housing problems 
for even the very wealthy, this contem- 
porary house, spiced with Chinese 
décor and totally transformed by inte- 
rior designer Stephen Chase, might well 
provide a blueprint for the future—a 
way of achieving a brand new house 
without moving an inch. 

Like many another American couple 
with grown children, the Arthur Sha 
piros, of Beverly Hills, wanted to sell ths 
large house originally designed for 
them by Harold W. Levitt, A.I.A., and 
move to smaller quarters. Even though 
the house had been conceived as an 
elegant setting for a couple, it no longer 
conformed to the owners’ needs. There 
were, for example, children’s bedrooms 
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1. Lamp and plants adorn glass cube in Living 
Room. 2. Italian marble table separates twin 
full-bodied leather chairs by Atelier 
International. 3. African head and cobra box 
are set on bleached burl end table. 
4. Mirrored box on stenciled bronze, glass and 
chrome table picks up soft tones. Stone 
column at right of fireplace contains flue. 
‘Organic Italian lamps illuminate tapestry 
by Roméo Reyna hanging on suede wall. Rug 
by Edward Fields and pips on backgammon 
table supply geometric forms. 
‘lowing pages: Lighting dramatizes elegant 
ci mporary exterior and terraced 
ng leading toward pool. 



































t the front of the house not being used, 
and other arrangements did not serve 
them well. Mrs. Shapiro wanted to sell 
the house and move into an apartment. 
Her husband was reluctant to do so, 
since the restrictions of highrise living 
did not appeal to him. Some solution 
was necessary. 

Stephen Chase provided the solution 
and welcomed the challenge of trans- 
forming the house so completely that 
the owners would be happy to stay 
where they were. He admired its struc- 
tural beauty, and he knew that anything 
comparable—whether condominium or 
apartment or, indeed, new house— 
would be astronomically expensive. In 
addition, the location near Sunset Bou- 
levard would be virtually impossible to 
duplicate. The house was secluded, yet 
close to the owner’s office and centrally 
situated for his wife’s many activities. 

In Europe on another project, Ste- 
phen Chase took time to do some ex- 
ploratory shopping for the house. Then 
he conferred with the owners and 
something magical happened. 

“Not a sketch was drawn,” he ex- 
plains, ‘but my first meetings with Mr. 
and Mrs. Shapiro proved that we were 
going to get along. In fact, we fell in 
love with each other’s ideas.” 

The result is a house of quiet excite- 
ment and, not unlike a Monet painting, 
the harmony and composition of each 
room become more apparent with each 
visit. Color, more than any other single 
factor, is responsible. 

“The house itself is so beautiful that 
we could have come in with any color 
scheme,” says the designer, “such as 
blue, green or brown and the various 
yellows and earth tones we planned to 
use and did use to a certain extent. But 
the real excitement in the palette comes 
from the use of eggplant and lavender 
and purple—colors which the owners 
specified and which such Italian couture 
houses as Missoni have recently used 
to great effect.” 

Indeed, the Italian influence is ap- 
parent throughout the house. Mr. Chase 
sought inspiration from contemporary 
Italian designers in his search for ap- 
propriate furniture and accessories. He 
also introduced African art into several 
of the rooms. The owners’ passion for 
art is reflected in a gallery remodeled 
from a large, formal dining room. And 
the family room—made unnecessary by 
the exodus of the children—was turned 


1. and 4. Floral centerpieces grace two 
expandable bleached burl tables surrounded 
by ample high-backed chairs from Prentice in 
sizable Dining Area. Other tables and chairs 
may be brought in from terrace for parties. 

2. Open feeling characterizes expanse of Entry 
Hall running past gallery. Shoji screens 
permit enclosure of space. 

3. Spacious Gallery beyond reflection pool 
accommodates large painting by Alan Davies 
and suede-covered bench by Ken-Wil. 
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into a convenient dining area with two 
tables for four. Each table, however, can 
readily be expanded to seat ten. Thus, 
at the owners’ frequent parties, twenty 
guests can sit down to dinner and an- 
other twenty can be accommodated by 
moving tables in from the terrace—or, 
weather permitting (which it generally 
does in Southern California), by serving 
dinner both indoors and outdoors. The 
new dining area is crowned with a pale 
lavender chandelier by the Venetian 
glass-designer Barovier Toso. 

In the process of transforming the 
house Stephen Chase turned one of the 
children’s rooms into a guest room, 
bringing it up to date with an enormous 
water bed. Another child’s room be- 
came what is possibly Southern Cali- 
fornia’s most complete card room, with 
private bath and sunken tub. The color 
scheme of this new room is as bright 
as a Sam Francis canvas or a composi- 
tion by Vasarely and contrasts with the 
soft, subtle colors used throughout the 
rest of the house. 

Stephen Chase is a diplomat and 
much too wise to call any design his 
favorite, but his affection for this one 
is obvious. His personality pervades it. 

‘For this house I was able to buy the 
things I would love to have, if I could 
afford them,” he explains. ‘Take the 
giant African lizard sculpture on the 
living room wall next to the fireplace, 
for example. And the buffalo skull on 
the other wall.” 

His interest in the house was intense: 
he himself designed a swivel table to 
hide the television set and with his own 
hands sculpted a finger painting on a 
lacquered chest in the master bedroom. 
And in general his overall concern was 
to make the house seem smaller and 
less elaborate than it really is. “Extrava- 
gance is out of place today,” he says. 

When the time came to present the 
owners with their new house, he made 
the occasion a dramatic one. 

“I sent the family to Palm Beach for 
a holiday,” he recalls. “Then I moved 
in and worked with a team for three 
days. I was rather nervous, because the 
family really didn’t know what I was 
doing. True, they had given me carte 
blanche, but I had gone pretty far out 
on a limb. But when they walked in 

ec, | didn’t have to 
eir faces told me.” 
yin my life,” 


and saw thei 


ask them anyth 


“T was never s 


says Mrs. Shapiro. 


Above: Light shimmers on lizard vinyl 
wallcovering on closet doors of Bathroom. 
Stool by Hudson-Rissman. 

Opposite: Lacquered cabinet conceals 
television and storage in Master Bedroom. 
Sliding doors behind Italian leather and 
chrome lounge chair and ottoman open onto 
one of several terraces. Shelves for books and 
objects are cantilevered above velvet sofa by 
Ken-Wil on wall covered in same velvet and 
dotted with chrome studs. 
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The Pleasures of a Pavilion 


Interior Design by Joseph Braswell, AID 








Copper-sheathed pagoda roof shades elegant \ 
party Pavilion. Italian travertine-faced walls al- 

ternate with huge solar bronze glass windows 

for maximum light and warmth. 


Like some delicious sweetmeat dangling 
from the hand of a sultan the Yalem 
pavilion is jewel-bright, exotic and 
tempting. Family servants have already 
christened it “the pleasure dome,” and 
recent guests have made flattering 
allusions to the famous pavilion at 
Brighton. In short, it is a success. 
“From my point of view the real test 
of an interior designer’s skill is his con- 
tinuing relationship with his client,” 
says Joseph Braswell. He is the New 
York designer who, along with architect 


Photography by Norman McGrath 


Carved gold-leaf columns and high-domed ceil- 
ing rise above marble flooring to heighten dra- 
matic effect. Cornice conceals quadraphonic 
sound system and indirect lighting. 


William Bernoudy, created the hexago- 
nal pavilion for Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Yalem, of St. Louis, a couple involved 
in philanthropic and cultural affairs. 
“The extent of their entertaining be- 
came so overwhelming that they real- 
ized an addition to their house was 
necessary,” explains Mr. Braswell. 
His own relationship with Mr. and 
Mrs. Yalem began some eight years ago 
when he designed the interiors of their 
rambling, contemporary house filled 
with French antiques (see Architectural 
































Digest, Winter, 1970). Instead of the 
addition of a wing or another room, the 
concept of a pavilion appealed to them 
enormously. A separate entity, it would 
nevertheless conform to the architecture 
of their existing house. Joseph Braswell 
consequently sought out Mr. Bernoudy, 
who had built the house for the Yalems 
fifteen years previously, and they 
pooled their ideas. Sitting in his large, 
new office on Manhattan’s busy Fifty- 
seventh Street, Mr. Braswell remembers 


their team effort with pleasure. 
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‘All interior details were planned and 
designed by our office with Bernoudy’s 
structural drawings of the basic build- 
ing in front of us. It really became a 
revolving process: ideas sprang from 
one head to another. All in all, it was 
a collective activity.” 

The final decision to create the five 
hundred-square-foot pavilion and loggia 
actually arose from Joseph Braswell’s 
memory of Sanssouci, the summer res- 
idence of Frederick the Great at Pots- 
dam, one of the masterpieces of German 


rococo. “I had seen it,’’ recalls Mr. 
Braswell, “on a tour of Europe when 
I was a student at the Parsons School 
of Design. I never forgot it or any of 
its details. Certainly this was my inspi- 
ration for the Yalem pavilion.” 

From elegant copper roof and Italian 
travertine exteriors to interiors showing 
a Chinese influence the pavilion, ap- 
proximately twenty feet in diameter, 
has been joined solidly with the original 
house. An eight-foot loggia, doubling 
as a working bar and a serving area, 





marks the transition from old to new. 
The loggia not only connects pavilion 
and house aesthetically. It serves a 
practical function in handling the flow 
of traffic when very large groups are 
being entertained. 

The Yalem pavilion was created with 
a generous budget, and every piece of 
its lavish crown molding and paneling 
was prefabricated in New York and 
shipped to St. Louis for final installa- 
tion. There were difficulties in a long- 
distance project, and Mr. Braswell was 


surprised to find craftsmen still able to 
produce work in keeping with his con- 
cept of the Yalem pavilion. “I really 
wasn't sure that things like the fabulous 
handcarved and gilded palm trees— 
another Sanssouci touch—could be 
done today. In this day and age the 
project itself is incredible enough.” 

In addition, every piece of furniture 
was designed by him to fit the pavilion’s 
exact proportions. “I couldn’t find fur- 
niture of proper scale for the space. The 
ceiling is of double height—sixteen feet 





Opposite and above: Graceful velvet-covered 
fauteuils counterpoint luxuriously pillowed twin 
satin sofas. Pongee silk balloon shades filter light 
between boiserie walls. Antique coromandel 
panel mounted on bronze table frame catches 
gleam of rare 18th-century Meissen chandelie1 





to the dome—and we had to be careful 
to use pieces that would neither over- 
power, nor underpower, the pavilion.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Yalem use their new 
pavilion principally for entertaining, but 
they often spend time in it by them- 
selves. “They read here, play cards and 
sometimes have tea. For all its grandeur 
and imposing atmosphere the room is 
actually very intimate and one of the 
more gracious rooms I know in which 
to spend an evening no matter how 
many people are gathered there.” 0 









































John Fowler's 





English Country Cottage 


Legendary Designer Reaffirms the Art of Casual Elegance 


Interior Design by John Fowler 


Among the most respected interior de- 
signers in Europe today John Fowler is 
perhaps the doyen. For over thirty years 
he has been showing owners how to 
restore, refurbish and make the most 
of their chateaus, stately homes and 
rolling acres. 

They come to John Fowler because 
he is unrivaled in the art of casual ele- 
gance. He can harmonize the thrust of 
a grand, and often architecturally awe- 
some, house with the desire of its owner 
to live in a comfortable home. The total 
look is never showy, but the knowing 
eye can recognize a Fowler room at first 
glance with its painted furniture, misty 
colors and romantic, flowered chintzes. 
A handsome budget is often needed to 
achieve this deceptively simple look. 

Along with Mr. Fowler’s legendary 
fame as a designer is his reputation for 
achieving results without sparing ex- 
pense. In private life he hates to count 
the cost, and he is known as a mag- 
nanimous friend and a splendid host. 
“T love to give people a good time,” 
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he admits. “I’m wildly extravagant. 

Homes which bear witness to the 
Fowler look include some belonging to 
members of the British Royal Family, 
the Philippe de Rothschilds, the Paul 
Mellons and the Astors. At present he 
is working on Chevening, the future 
residence of the Prince of Wales. 

Sometimes John Fowler works for the 
grandchildren of his first clients. “They 
are all chums,” he says. “And because 
they have grown up with my particular 
style, they know what they are looking 
for in a place of their own.” 

Today, although no longer taking an 
active part in Colefax & Fowler, the firm 
created in the 1930s by L&dy Colefax, 
John Fowler leads a closely scheduled 
life as adviser on interior decoration to 
the National Trust, and dovetailed be- 
tween assignments for the Trust is his 
own private work. The latter ranges 
from the landscaping of a park to the 
interior design for a university library. 
He relishes making plans he will not 
live to see completed: “I simply adore 





center of Summer 

where guests dine 

3. Garden flowers enha 

Garden Seat set between trompe I’oei 

4. Path leads to charming Gothic-spirite 
Summer House with a pineapple finial. 
Following pages: Clipped Portuguese laurel 
trees march in order toward lake beyond 
18th-century-style gate in contrast to 
surrounding informal woods. 


Photography by Derry Moore 
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designing for posterity.” John Fowler 
believes in the future. 

One plan, designed in his mind’s eye 
and now in full bloom, is his country 
house, a cottage orneé from which he 
commutes to London during the week 
and fills with friends on weekends. 
Tucked away in a wood which was once 
part of a huge forest, the house, quite 
as enchanting as something from the 
Hansel and Gretel fairytale, is a sooth- 
ing retreat from today’s traumatic 
world. It is a place where visitors feel 
instantly at ease—but only after finding 
their way with the greatest of difficulty. 
To get to it you have to cross a bridge, 
traverse a grassy no-man’s-land where 
a white horse grazes and find your way 
down a twisting dirt lane. 

“The house is what I do for other 
people, only on a diminutive scale,” 
says Mr. Fowler. “Frankly, it looks 
humble enough to me. But when I come 
back from a day at, let us say, Blenheim 
Palace, I find nothing jars. What I 
wanted here was something utterly un- 
pretentious, very comfortable, with a 
veneer of elegance and informality and 
the feeling that one can sit down any- 
where without having to move a chair.” 

As you might expect, everything in 
the house and its gardens harmonizes. 
So, too, does the owner: John Fowler 
is a distinguished-looking gentleman 
quite in rapport with his surroundings, 
dressed in a tattersall shirt and vintage 
cream-colored corduroys of great pa- 
nache. He chooses his words as precisely 
as if he were using some invisible slide 
rule. He has an acerbic wit and, as an 
elder statesman in the world of interior 
design, he often accompanies what he 
is saying with a fierce, grandfatherly 
glare through his spectacles. 

Relaxing after an early Sunday 
morning foray into the garden with 
trug-basket and sécateurs, he talks 
about his house and the ideas which 
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1. Wire obelisks restate urn-topped gables of 
Hunting Lodge as seen from lake. 

2. Lacquered English Regency work table and 
18th-century mirror enhance Upstairs Landing. 
3. Armchair made in 1790 shares Sitting 
Room with serpentine-front satinwood 
commode bearing enamel candlesticks. 










































have gone into it. In essence, the de- 
signers house is a distillation of his 
favorite themes and hallmarks. It re- 
flects his attitude toward life: a feeling 
for warmth and intimacy, a desire for 
comfort, the use of design which is 
classical without being rigid. He shows 
his delight in eighteenth-century deco- 
ration, but he uses it realistically and 
avoids anything like sterile perfection. 

John Fowler loves pleasant surprises. 
In the garden, for example, you turn 
a corner and come upon a ravishing 
eighteenth-century garden seat in a 
vine-covered secret place. He has a 
passion for growing things. At all sea- 
sons the interior of the house and the 
garden itself are bound together. At 
every lattice window there are fronds 
and branches of greenery. Ivies, honey- 
suckle, clematis and roses rampage over 
and around the outside of the house, 
and inside are bowls of flowers and 
nature prints. Flowers take shape as 
candleholders, in furniture fabric and 
on wallpaper. 

The history of the cottage comple- 
ments the owner's love of make-believe. 
The house was constructed in the 1730s 
by the St. John family on the site of 
a building reputed to have been built 
for the meeting of Catherine of Aragon 
with her future husband, Prince Arthur, 
brother of Henry VIII. It came to be 
called King John’s Hunting Lodge. “It 
was used as a rendezvous de chasse, a place 
where the hunt could meet before the 
riders set off,” explains John Fowler. 
“But I call it The Hunting Lodge be- 
cause it sounds less pretentious.” 

He bought the house in 1947, and 
it was in a state of near ruin. During 
the postwar period it was a law that 
only a small sum could be spent on 
structural repairs. Undaunted, Mr. 
Fowler simply saw this as another chal- 
lenge. “When I first arrived, there was 
deep snow and a few moldy cabbage 
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chinoiserie-decorated p 
rests on gilt bracket placed between 
17th-century prints on wall above Queen 
Anne walnut chest. Early 19th-century English 
etagére stands on original square tiles. 
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“T do have this very English love of seeing things grow. 
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Opposite: e serpentine pelmet with original 
decoratior ames shant drapes in Little 
Hall added to front of house. Seventeenth- 


century plaque of Emperor Tiberius hangs 
above marble-topped Louis XVI table. 
Aubusson rug covers scrubbed chestnut floor. 
Below: Box-bordered herb garden grows 
outside Garden Room built of rustic clapboard 
and roofed with 18th-century tiles. 
































stalks. I had to wait a year before I got 
a license to spend more than £800. 
Then I had to sell my harpsicord to pay 
for the road.” 

Today the house has been enlarged, 
and the two acres of garden look as 
if they had been established for genera- 
tions. “There was no path in the garden 
at first,” explains Mr. Fowler. “There 
was no light, no drainage, nothing. But, 
once I concentrated, I felt the rhythm 
of how it would be, and I saw it all 
finished. A master plan was conceived 
at the beginning. I ordered the trees 
there and then and, although they ar- 
rived dangerously late in the season, 
I took a chance. Now it’s a question 
of keeping them under control, of con- 
stantly having to tidy them up with 
rigorous clipping. First I built a summer 
house because I wanted a focal point. 
Then came another one, and the gate. 
Then a sitting room was made from the 
coal shed and a kitchen, and in time a 
hall was added. Later another little wing 
was put on, and a few years ago I built 
the garden room—a place for conver- 
sation, reading and listening to music.” 
His favorite music is from the eigh- 
teenth century, Mozart in particular. 

“T love the formality of French and 
Italian gardens as well as the romance 
and untidiness of the English garden. 
Basically what I made here is a marriage 
of the formal and the natural. It works. 
Gardeners are always ambitious and 
plan too much. Until recently I’d have 
a cup of coffee and be out working in 
the garden by seven in the morning. 
When you're using your hands, worries 
tend to get ironed out.” 

With the English countryside all 
around him john Fowler is content in 
his enchanting gardens. It is one of those 
strange, leaden days devoid of sun 
when all colors become muted. Rain- 
drops hang from the 
cobwebs lacing together 


early morning 
the tendrils of 
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a clematis. It is a peculiarly English day. 
The creeper on the summer-house roof 
has just been pruned, and a collection 
of holes is revealed—the ravages of in- 
quisitive squirrels and woodpeckers. In 
spite of having to patch up their de- 
struction, John Fowler finds great com- 
panionship with the local wildlife. “Blue 
jays, magpies and green woodpeckers,” 
he says. “All the most decorative birds.” 
In summer the garden room is flooded 
with sunlight and birdsong. 

His love of the eighteenth-century 
style can be seen in the abundance of 
striped flowers he has grown. Volup- 
tuous clumps of striped camellias form 
a backdrop in the border near the front 
door, and late in the summer striped 
roses abound. The designer admires 
their very French and formal look. The 
predominant colors in the garden are 
heliotrope blues, pinks and mauves, 
gray and all the silvery tones, every 
nuance of dark green.and lime. Look 
around a hedge and you will find 
more: the dusky blue agapanthus, for 
example, standing sentinel in summer 
by the herb garden. 

Mr. Fowler prides himself on his 
informal flower arrangements. “I am 
naturally good at combining flowers. | 
like to mix in wild ones—say, a few bits 
of sorrel—to relieve the more formal 
flowers. I love great fields of scarlet 
poppies, and all the things which bloom 
by the wayside.” 

What feeling does he get from his 
country house and the lovely gardens 
which surround it? Perhaps not peace 
exactly, says John Fowler, for that 
comes from talking to the soul. “I’m 
an incurable romantic at heart, you 
see,” he explains, “although I do try 
to stifle it. Romantics usually get hurt. 
But I do have this very English love 
of seeing things grow. I derive great 
pleasure from the sense of order I find 
in my garden—and an infinite calm.” 0 
















1. Grapevine and jasn 





festoon the 





delightful Greenhouse 
2. Luxuriant garden prospers beside recently 
rebuilt Garden Room. 

3. and 4. Spanish mirror hangs between early 
18th-century embroidered silk bellpulls on 
wall of sunny Garden Room. Coconut matting 
covers pinewood floor. Bookcases house 
collection of reference works on decoration. 
French 18th-century carved poodle gazes 

into garden from his post beside bay tree. 
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ANTIQUE ORIEN TARE IKERS= 


By Herbert Cole and Robert Bartlett Haas 


Oriental rugs and related tapestries 
have of late taken their rightful place 
in the world of fine art, and they have 
become the delight of collectors all over 
the globe. Rugs which have remained 
unnoticed in the dim shops of dealers 
who believed in their worth during the 
lean years of public indifference are 
now reaching the marketplace. They are 
impressing a new generation with their 
beauty, history, and alas, with their 
growing scarcity and unavailability. 





Pre-Christian fragments, and frag- 
ments from the first millennium a.p., 
show us that superb rugs must have ex- 
isted for thousands of years. For centu- 
ries such textiles—some of which still 
exist—were exported from the Far East 
and from the Middle East to the West- 
ern world. As a result, marvelous East- 
ern motifs such as the lotus, the cloud 
band, the arabesque, the gul, the 
mythical bird and beast, and the ogive 
have found their way permanently into 


the idiom of Western design. Con- 
fronted by these Eastern novelties, 
Western designers absorbed, digested 
and finally imitated them, completing 
a cultural interchange which took gen- 
erations to accomplish. So we devel- 
oped an interest in chinoiserie and japon- 
aiserie and printed indiennes, and in the 
West there were revivals of Turkish and 
Persian and other oriental styles. 
Textile workers and needlework am- 
ateurs in Spain and England were 
copying oriental rugs and their intricate 
patterns as early as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. This practice has 
continued until the present, and themes 
of oriental inspiration may be found in 
all branches of contemporary produc- 
tion—in wallpaper design, furniture 
design, textile design and even in ar- 
chitecture. Certainly the East has influ- 
enced the West in the arts. But has the 
West ever influenced the East? 
Indeed, it has. Notable examples are 
Gandharan sculpture of the first to sixth 
centuries a.p., in which the Buddha-like 


Left: Mid-19th-century Bahktiari rug with 
clusters of roses enclosed by an oval 
medallion. 18’10” Xx 6’. Courtesy, 
Dildarian, New York. 

Below: Tabriz mat rug. 22” xX 22”. 
Courtesy, H. Pollock, Los Angeles. 
Opposite: Rare 18th-century Oushak. 
5/8” X 3/11”. Courtesy, J. H. 


Minassian, Los Angeles. 
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figures seem to be wearing Hellenic 
robes, and terra-cotta statues of the 
T’ang Dynasty, in which Western 
traders are depicted. From the time the 
Portuguese, Spanish, Dutch and English 
penetrated China and Japan in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
whole new Western style of art ap- 
peared in the Orient. Porcelain palaces 
were built in Western architectural 
style, and paintings were executed in 
the Renaissance manner, full of the 
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perspective and chiaroscuro previously 
unknown to the calligraphic painters of 
the East. Japan created a whole 
genre—Nabam art—in which repre- 
sentations of European people, ships, 
horses, dogs, guns and costumes were 
set down on paper screens, scroll paint- 
ings, pottery, porcelains, metalwork and 
even on furniture. Wood-block prints 
of foreigners in Japan are fascinating 
and eagerly sought by collectors today. 

But oriental rugs, too, clearly indicate 


ets 





the impact of the West on the East, 
although this has not been a matter of 
much research or discussion. There are 
at least three different Western motifs 
clearly recognizable in oriental rugs: 
human figures, the two-handled vase 
and the Western rose. 

The portraits of early European tray- 
elers are to be found in north Persian 
rugs of the seventeenth century, for 
example, where Western figures are 
often represented. These so-called Goan 
rugs regularly show Western voyagers 
or, as the German authority Kurt Erd- 
mann puts it, “one or two ships com- 
plete with crew.” This type of design 
became less and less common, however, 
until it was revived in the nineteenth 
century. Once again Turkish and Per- 
sian rugs—the Karabagh, the Tabriz, the 
Kerman—began to concentrate on the 
European and his activities. So realistic 
were some of these rugs that even do- 
mestic pets were included. 

Along with European figures the ori- 
ental rug designers were much taken 
with the Western vase. In rugs like the 
Persian Afshari that vase is often a 
Renaissance urn derived from Roman 
models. But in the hands of the Eastern 
weavers the vase soon acquired some 


Left: A fine Kerman rug. 4’ x 7’. Courtesy, 
Pashgian Brothers, Pasadena. 

Below: Isfahan prayer rug. Circa 1900. 4’ X 7’. 
Courtesy, Emser International, Los Angeles. 
Opposite: Kashan rug. Circa 1900. 46” Xx 69”. 
Courtesy, R. H. Kahn, New Jersey. 
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oriental characteristics: a “spiritual 
bouquet” often seems to spring from 
it and sometimes a tree-of-life itself. 
Surely one of the most interesting 
and influential themes of Western ori- 
gin to be found in oriental rugs is that 
of the rose—the rose in its Western form 
rather than in the abstract symbolism 
of the East. The earliest examples, again 
Kerman and Karabagh, date from the 
late-eighteenth and early-nineteenth 
centuries. Most unusual are the ones 
which show the influence of the Russian 
military occupation of various districts 
of the Caucasus. These rugs, in particu- 
lar, attempt a slavish imitation of French 
Savonnerie and Aubusson carpets in 
which a naturalistic representation of 
full-blown roses is most evident. The 
Eastern weavers attempted to work 
within the European tradition, using the 
same subtle shades and following the 
baroque and rococo vocabularies. 


Such minute shading and the use of 
natural forms was indeed a part of the 
larger European pictorial tradition, but 
it was quite alien to the weavers of the 
Orient. They preferred a rigid styliza- 
tion, often abstracting the rose and 
other flower forms to the point where 
they were unrecognizable. But, with the 
promise of lucrative commissions from 
the Russians, they tried their best to 
incorporate the Western concept of the 
rose into their work. Often using frag- 
ments of Western rugs, with bits of 
textile or needlework patterns as mod- 
els, they produced curious and flam- 
boyant adaptations. The results were 
clumsy, but they did have a disturbing 
charm all of their own. 

Throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries in Europe, rug designs 
relied heavily on conventional Eastern 
motifs, but there were at least two ob- 
viously Western influences which could 
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be distinguished. First, early needle- 
work in England portrayed flowers in 
a realistic manner. From the. sixteenth 
century on, the rose was a common 
motif, lovely and full-blown, only be- 
coming blowsy in the Victorian period. 
Secondly, as Europeans freed them- 
selves from the use of the heavy velvets 
and brocades of the medieval, Renais- 
sance and baroque periods and turned 
to brighter and gayer printed cottons, 
the textile designers began to turn their 
backs on the traditional Eastern motifs. 


Continued on page 126 


1. Antique Karabagh. Circa 1850. Courtesy, 
Harootunian, New York. 

2. Bessarabian rug. Circa 1840. 6’ X 5/6”. 
Courtesy, Stark Carpet Company, New York. 
3. A natural-silk Qum rug. Courtesy, Orient 
Handel, Los Angeles. 

4. Eighteenth-century Karabagh rug. 12’4” x 
6’3’’. Courtesy, Nahigian Brothers, Chicago. 
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A Graceful Balance 


Resolute Internationalism in Kansas City 


Interior Design by Melvin Dwork 


English Regency gilt bronze lantern and rare 
marble-topped mahogany and ebony center 
table grace Entry Hall. Mirrors reflect antique 
kilim rug from Stark on terrazzo floor. 











Photography by Richard Champion 
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“A house or an apartment should be selected in the same way as clothing—with the 
utmost attention to fit.’ Interior designer Melvin Dwork, who has a reputation for 
tailoring even the most recalcitrant spaces to perfection, is describing his latest project, 
the renovation of a house in Kansas City. This thoughtful approach is typical of the 
Dwork style, a rare blend of his own taste and that of his clients. ““A designer should 
strive for a reflection of the owners’ feelings and not force them to live with objects and 
backgrounds which make them uncomfortable.” 

Mr. Dwork, whose droll and charming manner serves to underline his resourceful 
personality, has built a formidable reputation on an ability to effect a graceful balance 
between sense and sensibility. 

“The house in Kansas City was quite a challenge to me,” he admits. ‘“The problem 
was simple enough: the creation of a new environment without any drastic remodeling. 
These days a great many people, including my clients, are apprehensive about 
architectural changes. The cost of new work is becoming increasingly prohibitive and 
makes things rather difficult.” 





Crackle lacquer Chippendale chairs with 
Clarence House chintz-covered seats surround 
hexagonal table in Dining Room. Banquette 
upholstered in flannel and suede-wrapped 
ottomans add buffet seating. 
































The ranch-style house, twelve years old and in a very attractive part of Kansas City, 
was left untouched externally except for the addition of a projecting bath and dressing 
room. Interior changes were limited to pushing out a wall in the kitchen for a breakfast 
area and the removal of a ceiling to reveal rafters soaring up to a height of seventeen 
feet. Elimination of overdoor panels between the main rooms was a subtle but important 
change, since it completely altered interior proportions and allowed door openings to 
rise to the full height of the rooms. It created that liquid flow of space so essential to 
the designer’s overall vision. 

“T don’t believe in abrupt transitions,” says Mr. Dwork. ““The experience of a house 
should be a sequence of pleasant sensations, not jarring or dissonant. That’s why I work 
so carefully with color. I try to balance certain shades and create a tonal entity. The 
warm quarry tile in the kitchen, for example, is echoed in the terra-cotta walls and 
ceilings of the dining room. Color is important to me for another reason: I find it very 
useful in disguising the limited proportions we so often find in present day interiors. | 
find that using the same color on wall and ceiling helps push the space out, and it 


Antique Chinese carved ivory horse and 

ancient Etruscan pottery bowl enhance Living 

Room table, offset by African iron ceremonial 
- sword next to fireplace. Period English and 
French tables add further interest to the mix, 
anchored by Stark carpet and warmed by 
Clarence House Shetland suede. 
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creates a sense of infinity. Now I certainly don’t throw color around. It’s an important 
part of my concept, but so is the lack of it. White can have an extraordinary impact.” 

The necessity of continuity runs through his conversation like a leitmotiv. “When | 
have a whole house to do,” he explains, “I can afford the luxury of a total concept. But 
even if I’m only working on a single room, | try to relate it to other rooms. It does not 
matter if they were created by other designers.” 

He also believes that a strong rapport between owner and interior designer is vital. He 
had such a relationship with Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Strauss, the owners of the Kansas 
City house. “They are very sophisticated and internationally minded people,” he 
explains. ‘““They travel a great deal and spend a lot of time in Europe so they didn’t 
bring any narrow, provincial ideas to the project. Many people of means in the smaller 
American cities lead static and unimaginative lives, but Mr. and Mrs. Strauss really use 
their mobility in positive ways, something which I admire immensely. A few years ago 
] did an apartment for them which wasn’t as contemporary in feeling, but this time 
around they were ready to experiment a little.” 


Tapestry from a Robert Motherwell painting 
dominates one wall of the Living Room. 
American primitive bird lectern perches on 
hexagonal table formed by two Chinese 
19th-century ebony consoles with mother-of- 
pearl inlay. Luxuriously upholstered sofas and 
chairs add warmth and comfort. 

















“But I do make a great effort not to be faddish or of the moment. I’m really 
concerned with things on a long-term basis. I would like to think that clients, even if 
they hadn’t seen me for twenty years, would be able to tell me that everything looks 
exactly as fresh as ever.” 

His clearly articulated philosophy is matched by a bold use of materials. A walk 
through the Strauss residence is an experience in forms and textures as well as being a 
witty counterpoint of new and old, of the precious and the personal. 

“The first consideration has to be given to pieces which the client already owns, of 
course. But all objects have to be thought of in terms of scale and their relationship to 
each other. In the present case, the house itself dictated a good deal. We were dealing 
with something already in existence, and several things happened which most probably 
never would have, if we had started from the ground up. For an example, I decided to 
extend the existing terrazzo floor in the entrance hall through to the dining room. It was 
a very stimulating process, since the results can be quite unexpected. It’s a question of 
letting forms and materials which exist in a given space speak for themselves. Certainly — 





Carved African game of skill in shape of a 
figure reclines on Chinese lacquer table in 
Library. Alsatian 17th-century still life in 
antique Florentine frame hangs above 
pre-Columbian, American and East Indian 
primitive art collection. 
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designed it originally was headed in the right direction and perhaps got sidetracked by 
overly conservative clients.” 

Perhaps the most intriguing aspect of the Strauss residence is its resolute 
internationalism. Drawing on a variety of sources, Melvin Dwork has filled room after 
room with African masks, pop art canvases, art deco glass and kilim rugs. There is no 
hint that the house lies in an area far removed from traditional centers for the 
decorative arts. Fifty years ago Mr. and Mrs. Strauss might have commissioned Frank 
Lloyd Wright or some other member of the Prairie School to build a house with strong 
links to local tradition, consciously seeking to relate that tradition to contemporary 
needs. But today the thread has been lost, and the roles of interior designer and 
architect are no longer regional ones. Melvin Dwork clearly understands the new 
dispensation and what it means. 


“Y1] tell you one thing,” he says with a smile. ““There certainly isn’t another house 
like this in all of Kansas City.” 


the house had an intrinsic quality to begin with. I have the feeling that whoever 


Antique coromandel screen defines diagonal 
placement of custom bed in lacquer-walled 
Master Bedroom. Early American quilt, bed 
linens appliquéd in art deco and Russian-style 
tug create eclectic atmosphere. 
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What did Henry Ford and James Pack- 
ard have in common besides automo- 
tive empires? What passion did J. P. 
Morgan and King Farouk share besides 
wealth and women? All were horologo- 
manes: avid collectors of the watch- 
maker’s art. Packard concentrated on 
the technology of timepieces, custom 
ordering for his collection. In the 1920s 
he paid $16,000 for the most complex 
and most precise instrument to date. 
King Farouk collected salacious autom- 
ata and other oddities, while Ford and 





Antique French enameled watch with hand- 
painted case. Circa 1770. Courtesy, Graus 
Antiques, London. 


Antique Enameled Watches 


Morgan meticulously gathered the best 
specimens from the earliest times. 
The parent of the pocket watch was 
a carriage clock, a miniaturized portable 
timepiece used by travelers. Its exact 
birthdate is still uncertain, but we know 
that Pietro Guido of Mantua fashioned 
his ‘very tiny clocks” before 1500, 
while a decade later artisans in Nurem- 
berg and Blois were making watches 
that could run for forty hours without 
any weights, chiming the hour ‘whether 
carried in the pocket or worn as a pen- 





Above and right: Watch face and enameled 
case made for the daughter of Peter the Great. 
Courtesy, J. Kugel, Paris. 


dant.” As much a jewel as a novelty, 
the watch became a status symbol su- 
preme in the sixteenth century, and to 
sport several of them as pendants was 
the height of conspicuous consumption. 
By mid-century, dozens of watchmak- 
ing centers in Holland, England, Swit- 
zerland, France and Germany were 
producing signed pieces for sale. 
Horology has always been a science 
and an art. Advances in technology and 
artistic design interacted throughout the 
history of the watch, dictating function 



















Opposite: A pocket watch, dating from the 
early 1900s, with hand-painted porcelain face. 
Courtesy, Frances Klein, Beverly Hills. 


and appearance “and, ultimately, the 
_ value of each piece for today’s collector. 
_ The story of horological technology 
_ from Renaissance days, when watch 
~ owners had to glance at a handy sundial 
_ to correct their timepieces, to the ul- 
_traprecise complexity of the latest elec- 
_ tronic watch is a romance in itself. The 
_ plot is simple enough: how to develop 
a source of driving power that could 
_ be adapted to a portable instrument; 
_ how to release that power step by step; 
_ how to regulate that release to keep 
_ perfect time; and how to do it beau- 
: tifully. The variations on the plot are 
as infinite and varied as man’s own 
_ ingenuity. Sophistication in mechanics 
- not only led to such breakthroughs as 
the invention of the balance spring in 
1675 and the lever escapement in 1754, 
but to a myriad of delightful fantasies 
in repeaters, calendars, automata and 
_ music boxes. Certainly the serious col- 
lector must familiarize himself with the 
minutiae of movements as well as dec- 
oration in order to appreciate, as well 
as to identify and validate, a given 
watch. For a collector, no detail of 
wheel, train, bezel, pillar or cock can 
be ignored. One expert cautions: “Ev- 
erything is important.” 
Yet, because of restorations over the 
_ years, it has always been easier to date 
a watch by style and décor of case than 


—_ 





; gned by Bovet-Fleurier, circa 1800, an 
namel and silver-gilt Swiss watch. Courtesy, 
. La Vieille Russie, New York. 


by its workings. Although watch cover- 
ings and dials have been made and 
decorated with a variety of materials, 
precious metals and jewels, leather, 
tortoiseshell and shagreen, perhaps the 
most consistently used—certainly the 
most versatile, often the most beauti- 
ful—has been enamel. Enamel is a col- 
orless combination of silica, red lead 
and potash tinted with oxides of metals. 
Fired at a low heat, it becomes a soft 
enamel; at a high melting point, it be- 
comes hard enamel. 

At least six kinds of enameling have 
been used on pocket watches through 
the centuries. In champlevé, one of the 
earliest, cells are formed by cutting into 
a metal plate. By varying the depths 
of the cavities, the artist could gradate 
the shades of the enamel which was 
laid over the plate and fired. The thin 
outer edges of the cells formed by the 
cloisonné process actually outline the de- 
sign. The thin enamel coat which fixes 
the metal strips in place is ground to 
their level and polished. Painting in 
enamel was initiated at Limoges in 1540. 
In this technique opaque enamel was 
applied to a metal plate in minute dabs 
to form a pattern, usually floral. Basse- 
taille employs a layer of translucent 
enamel over engraved metal producing 
an iridescent, textured quality. Enamel 
over machine-tooled metal is called 





Late-18th-century key-wind, pair-case, 
enameled watch by Abraham Colomby. 
Courtesy, Frances Klein, Beverly Hills. 


guillochée. Still another, and very rare, 
variant of basse-taille, is émail-en-résille- 
sur-verre. Painting on enamel is a process 
in which white enamel is uniformly 
fused onto a metal plate and given a 
matte surface. Polychrome enamel was 
added and the piece fired once more. 

Several of these processes have been 
in continued use: one, painting in 
enamel, had a limited life, but all have 
had their vogue. Knowing these modes 
is indispensable for the collector of 
antique enamel pocket watches. 

Of course, the art of each period has 
its “typical” style, whether Renaissance, 
romantic, Puritan, baroque or rococo. 
Before 1675 there were no major tech- 
nical advances, and early watchmakers 
concentrated on decoration, embellish- 
ing visible movements as well as dials, 
cocks, chapter rings and pendants. 
Cases often had matching chatelaines. 
In the sixteenth century, form watches 
were the cry, with skulls, crucifixes, | 
birds, fruits and flowers the favorites. 

Basse-taille, after a romp in the 1640s, 
returned to high fashion at the end of 
the eighteenth century. Viennese 
watchmakers produced nineteenth- 
century copies of portrait enamels 
made two centuries earlier. The fully 
enameled case died out by the 1700s, 
and painting on enamel was confined 
to round or oval panels set into the back 

Continued on page 130 








A hand-painted pansy watch, ma 
1890s, with a rose-cut diamond in the cent 
Courtesy, Frances Klein ly H 
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Preceding pages: Wisteria cascades along 
tradition-rich brick exterior of Westbury 
House, an 18th-century Georgian manor 
house set among ancient trees and great 
lawns. Opposite: Carved and gilded Chinese 
Chippendale mirror in White Drawing Room 
reflects gleaming Waterford crystal 
chandeliers above rare English pile rug. 





Of the relatively few manor houses 
built in this country in the twentieth 
century, Westbury House, designed by 
George Crawley and constructed in 
1906 on a site which was at the time 
real country, is one of the outstanding 
examples. For fifty years it was the 
country estate of the late financier and 
sportsman John S. Phipps and his wife, 
Margarita Grace Phipps. Over the years 
the house and the lovely gardens (see 
Architectural Digest, September/October 
1974) have been lavishly maintained 
and constantly improved. 

Westbury House represents that 
movement of families in this century 
from Manhattan to an area that was 
famous for its fine old trees and wind- 
ing dirt roads. With its low split-rail 
fences and generous fields the country 
was well suited for fox hunting. Hunters 
sharing the same community of inter- 
ests could ride from one property to 
another, unhampered by superhigh- 
ways or tract housing. In the fall and 
the spring many hunt balls and informal 
parties were held, and horsemen and 
horsewomen came from every part of 
the United States and from abroad. Fifty 
years ago the Prince of Wales was en- 
tertained here during one of the many 
polo meets which made Old Westbury 
synonymous with that sport. 

The manor of Westbury House was 
largely self-sufficient. It had its own 
dairy, vegetable farm and orchards as 
well as extensive stables, greenhouses 
and a small golf course. The house itself 
is not greatly changed from the original 
arrangement, except for the additions in 
1917 and 1924 of the formal dining 
room and the west porch. The manor 
reflects the many interests of a large 
family, living a fine country life cen- 
tered around sports, gardening and the 
arts of eighteenth-century England. 

Among the events remembered is 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s historic flight 


to Paris which began two miles away 
at Mitchell Field. Preparations for this 
unprecedented event were characterized 
by groups of interested Westbury resi- 
dents anxious to know when the Lone 
Eagle would begin his flight. Lindbergh, 
however, maintained a good deal of 
secrecy about the date of his departure, 
and each day people went out to 
Mitchell Field in the hopes of seeing 
the Spirit of St. Louis airborne and 
headed for France. 


The exterior of the mansion is a mix-__ | 
ture of late-seventeenth-century and | 
early-eighteenth-century English archi- — 


tect: ““tstyles. Its commanding position 
on a dently rising knoll is important 


in achieving that air of restrained gran- | 


deur which allows a basically under- 
stated but great house to fit naturally 
into the landscape it crowns. The pale 
gold roof of the house seems to rise 
naturally from the woods and green 
fields. The wrought-iron gates of the 


estate open to reveal the curved drive | 


so characteristic of eighteenth-century | 
English manor houses. The great brick | 
and limestone mass of Westbury House — 
dominates the allées of beech and lin- 
den trees stretching three-quarters of 
a mile to the north and south. The 
gardens themselves are full of lakes, 
pools, flower beds and miles of winding 
paths. Nature, carefully controlled, is 
in harmony with the formal interiors 
of the house. 


The interiors themselves were de- — 


signed by Crawley and his friend 
Francis Derwent Wood, professor of — 
sculpture at the Royal Collection of Art | 
in South Kensington, London. They | 
consulted with Mr. Phipps as well as | 
with Lord Duveen who had access to | 
the best English decorative art then — 
available. The house is now furnished | 
with the same—or similar—pieces as it 
was when occupied by the Phipps fam- 
ily. The interiors are distinguished by 
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fine English furniture and objets of the 
eighteenth century, and the collection 
of art is particularly notable. There are 
paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Henry Raeburn and Thomas Gains- 
borough as well as family portraits by 
artists like John Singer Sargent. Even 
the bedrooms of the manor house—with 
antique mantelpieces, rare eighteenth- 
century Chinese wallpaper and signed 


Photography by Richard Champion 





furniture—show the careful attention to 
interior decoration evident from the 
time of the original design. 

There are many important pieces 
which illustrate the harmony and ele- 
gance of that design. The interior, how 


ever, is by no means rigidly formal 
The theme of comfort and gracious 
living is maintained in all par f the 
house to this day: tea is laid in the white 
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Above: A pair of Chinese K’ang Hsi porcelain 
dogs, mounted on Louis XV-style bronze doré 
candelabra, atop sculptured Carrara marble 
mantlepiece, have guarded many a brilliant 
gala in damask-walled Red Ballroom. 
Remarkable 18th-century enameled bronzed 
andirons bear Stuart arms. Opposite: Oak 
paneling surrounds elegant Dining Room, 
with its richly executed plaster ceiling and 
splendid marble mantelpiece upheld by : 
caryatids. Rising from it are two Grinling 
Gibbons swags of fruit and vegetable clusters. 


Paintings are by Gainsborough and Sargent. a ius the Prince of Wales Was entertained here. 
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drawing room with polished antique 
English silver and a freshly laundered 
linen cloth, and the great dining room 
is comfortably set for dinner. 

In fact, the mood apparent through- 
out the house is warm and friendly, now 
as it was in the days when the Phipps 
family lived here. It presents the image 
of a house, well loved and constantly 
used, whose owners have simply 


stepped out for a moment, asking you 
to share their beautiful possessions at 
your leisure. At all times there are fresh 
flowers from the garden in the house, 
flowers exquisitely arranged by a gifted 
floral artist, Mrs. Mona Murphy. She 
is one of the many dedicated people 
who see that the mansion and its gar 
dens are always in top form 
Westbury House is 


























Above: In the book-lined Study sparkling 
crystal chandelier and brass sconces illuminate 
portrait of Mrs. John S. Phipps hanging above 
Benjamin Gray mantel clock ornamented with 
chinoiserie figures. Opposite: Sunlight floods 
marble-floored and oak-beamed West Porch, 
which looks past classic limestone columns 
and a beech tree to the Boxwood Garden. 
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... more than the museum of a vanished way of life.” 





than simply the museum of a vanished 
way of life. Today the gardens are used 
for many special events which range 
from equestrian meets to antique au- 
tomobile shows. And every spring the 
opening of the gardens is celebrated 
around a theme devoted to one specific 
country. These festivities are attended 
by the diplomatic and artistic repre- 
sentatives of the country honored. Last 
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year Germany was selected as the key- 
note country, and the year before it was 
Japan. These parties are attended by 
political figures from Long Island and 
distinguished guests from everywhere. 
Large numbers of the general public 
attend as well. They bring picnics and 
make a pleasant occasion of the first 
day the gardens are open again 

The surrounding countryside siayed 
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Above: George III mahogany armchair and 
Chippendaie-style four-poster bed with fluted 
pillars complement distinctive character of 
hand-painted Chinese wallpaper in Blue Guest 
Room. Opposite: Intricate mahogany cornices 
harmonize with richly carved 18th-century 
Chippendale tester bed and important dressing 
table in Master Bedroom. 
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an important role in the American Rev- 
olution, and Old Westbury Gardens is 
planning an active part in the upcoming 
Bicentennial celebrations. Interesting 
exhibits are being arranged for display 
in the red ballroom, and other activities 
are being coordinated with the Nassau 


County Bicentennial Commission. 
What began as one family’s private 
house now serves as an example of fine 





decorative art and fine gardening. The 
success of the enterprise can clearly be 
seen in the ever-growing number of 
people whose horizons have been ex- 
panded by a tour of Westbury House 
and its surrounding gardens. The half 
century of family life in the manor was 
a happy one, and there is every indica- 
ion that its public life will be just as 
happy and gracious. 0 
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City Statement in White 


Translucent Images High over Central Park 


Interior Design by Poppy Wolff Associates and Bray-Schaible Design, Inc. 


Wooden Ibo figures on cantilevered perimeter shelf face abstract painting on Living Room wall. Thin 
bamboo blinds allow sun-screened view of Central Park. Adjustable Italian light fixtures clip on. 
























) Coming to terms with the urban expe- 
"rience today can and should be a chal- 
lenging prospect. In the field of interior 
' design, however, there is more than one 
school of thought which advocates a 
| policy of spendid isolation. Hence the 
) recent spate of city apartments designed 
| as glittering caves with dark walls and 
| spotlit treasures. This is good theater, 
| but it is a complete denial of the reality 
' of life beyond the highrise windows. 

) Mrs. Dutton Herbert had already 
| lived in one kind of isolation—a tradi- 
tional house in the suburbs. The move 
_ back to the city was part of her com- 
mitment to a radically different lifestyle, 
one that would reflect the energy and 
drive characteristic of New York life. 


ie 





Flowers, plants and artwork punctuate cool, calm spaciousness of Livin 
and custom lacquer tray tables that separate for party service promise 


“I wanted a complete change,” she 
says. “And I only cheated a little. I was 
used to seeing trees, so I looked for 
an apartment on Central Park West.” 

She soon found exactly what she 
needed for herself and her three chil- 
dren in an eclectic Edwardian fortress 
at Sixty-ninth Street. Then she turned 
to Bray-Schaible Design and to Poppy 
Wolff Associates for the next step. This 
meant transforming a series of dull but 
well-proportioned rooms into a setting 
for Mrs. Herbert’s new priorities. 

Now, less than a year later, Michael 
Schaible stands happily in the light- 
flooded living room. He makes a 
sweeping gesture at the newly minted 
space and says, “It’s like a big summer 


Photography by Richard Champion 
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flexibility and easy informality. 


porch.” Then he collapses triumphantly 
into a white duck chair. Robert Bray, 
quite as pleased with the result but a 
trifle more serious, explains at greater 
length. ‘“As soon as we walked into the 
apartment, we knew what had to go. 
Really, that’s the first step in the design 
process. You have to ‘empty’ a space 
psychologically before you begin plan- 
ning changes. In this case it was simply 
a question of opening the space to the 
park and the city and of letting light 
do the rest.” Poppy Wolff agrees and 
adds a comment of her own. “Bob and 
Mike have a wonderful discipline in 
their work,” she says. “It’s very archi- 
tectural with a lot of attention to detail.” 

The informal partnership of these 


in modular seating 





























three designers is one of New York 
City’s happiest combinations of talent. 
“In some ways Poppy’s work is more 
elegant than ours,” explains Mr. Schai- 
ble. ‘She adds a note of luxury to our 
austerity.” “I may be old-fashioned,” 
says Poppy Wolff, ‘but I feel the 
male-female balance is a great help to 
us professionally. It gives us more flex- 
ibility in dealing with clients, because 
we can Offer a yin or a yang approach.” 

For three years the two teams of 
designers have collaborated on com- 
mercial and residential projects, at the 
same time working separately on 
others. “Our working relationship is 
very close,” says Poppy Wolff. “We 
start by making notes individually, and 


then we get together to compare them.” 
“It’s amazing how similar our solutions 
are,” says Bob Bray. “And we’re very 
flexible. I might say that I hate some- 
thing and be very emphatic about it, 
but I’ll go along if 1 know the other 
two feel strongly about it.” All three 
designers agree that there is no problem 
of ego when they are working together. 

The Bray-Schaible predilection for 
architectural forms is very evident in 
the Herbert apartment. The organizing 
element in the living room and in the 
dining room is a white Formica shelf 
which serves to weld into a single unit 
all the mechanical clutter of modern 
life: air conditioner, central heating, 
stereo equipment and bar. Not only 


does this shelf delineate the perimeter 
of the space, but it provides a smooth 
and continuous surface for the display 
of objects. It also—as Bob Bray points 
out—“‘serves to formalize the space by 
running under all the windows and de- 
fining their relationship to the rooms.” 

The catalyst which brings to life the 
potential inherent in the apartment is 
the use of white as the predominating 
color. “Absolutely critical,” says Mike 
Schaible. “White uses light to maxi- 
mum effect, and it emphasizes some- 
thing we were very anxious to estab- 
lish—the intimate relationship of the 
apartment space to the park itself. 
White walls don’t confuse the issue. 
They make a calm, neutral background 





Floating shelf serves to span and separate Dining. Room. from Entrance Hall, providing both buffet and 
114 display space. Antique Amish diamond quilt blends effectively with 17th-century English dining chairs 


covered in suede. Rugs by Ernest Treganowan. 
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for people and possessions.” And in the 
case of Mrs. Herbert’s move from 
country to city the use of white may 
also be interpreted as an elegant visual 
metaphor, a symbol of change and re- 
newal. “White gives you the freedom 
to buy new things without being tied 
down to a particular color scheme,” 
adds Bob Bray. “That’s an important 
consideration. When we walk out of 
here, the owner goes on living and grow- 
ing in the environment we've created.” 

Poppy Wolff agrees that the wishes 
of the client must always be kept in 
the foreground. “We do find ourselves 
dealing with the owner’s taste. For ex- 
ample, we don’t arbitrarily go out and 
buy a collection of—say—paperweights. 





os French Empire sleigh bed next to rolling bedside table furnishe 
falls comfortably to carpet from Italian upholstered chaise. Large windows, 


34 open apartment to vibrant city outside 


Design shouldn’t involve the manufac- 
turing of personality.” 

Under the deceptively simple, almost 
languorous, surface of the apartment, 
however, there are some rather subtle 
visual puns for those who have a taste 
for them. For example, an antique kilim 
rug in the entrance hall contrasts with 
Steinberg’s sumptuous and witty tap- 
estry, Version of a Persian, hanging on 
the living room wall. And in the master 
bedroom a neoclassical railing outside 
the window forms the perfect backdrop 
for an Empire sleigh bed. These jokes 
are very low-key and have the same 
cool, academic charm as the witticisms 
of a learned professor who understands 
the provocative ambiguities of life. 








s focal point for Master Bedroom. Throw 
high ceilings and white walls 


Ultimately, like certain intelligent 
people, the whole apartment is entirely 
uncomplicated. It is an open, almost 
joyful, response to the city beyond its 
windows. The fretwork of midtown 
buildings, the trees in Central Park, the 
rhythm of the traffic below are all 
distinct presences in what is, after all, 
a marvelous sequence of translucent 
boxes poised against the skyline—a 
statement of the urban experience. 

“This apartment has been the ulti- 
mate experience for me,” says Mrs. 
Herbert thoughtfully. “I enjoy every- 
thing about it. I didn’t want any more 
clutter in my life, and it’s really taught 
me how to breathe.” 0 
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Scenario in Rome 


Staccato-Bright Setting Designed for Film Actor 


Interior Design by Stefano Mantovani 


Photography by Robert Emmett Bright 
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DISSOLVE TO: 







INT-ROMAN APARTMENT-LATER 
The camera closes aS ES TNO MANTOVANI, the interior 
designer. He stands casually in the large square living room wees 8 


of a bright and EU cabal aby colorful apartment. He is waiting | 
orate client, the Cuban rego actor TOMAS MILIAN. 
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Opposite and above: Lacquered wood screens 
pivot toward Living Room. Straw matting on 
walls provides tropical backdrop for 

contemporary wood sculptures by Rivadossi, 
antique Corinthian columns and ancient 
Roman marble torso. 


















MANTOVANI (enthusiastically) 
Tomas is a man with the greatest feeling for the fantastic 
of anyone I have ever met. Of course at the beginning | didn’t 
know him personally. He called and asked me to come to 
his apartment and talk about the possibility of decorating 
it for him. At the time the apartment was notable only for 
dark rooms which did not express his wishes. 


At this particular moment Mantovani begins to walk slowly 
around the living room, smiling as he remembers the owner's 
precise instructions. 


MILIAN (voice over) 
I want a sunny house full of tropical colors. After all, | am 
from Cuba. I want a house which keeps me alert and makes 
me react. My last apartment in Rome made me sleepy. 


















Seek MANTOVANI (laughing) eS 
Bote see, Tomas is a man you must keep from thinking too. 
mitts His ideas are bright and definite, although perhaps 
he has too many of them. I wanted to create an apartment 
for an actor, of course, but I didn’t want anything showy. 


Mantovani nods in approval at the formal living room where 
the Cuban actor has script conferences and costume fittings 
and where he relaxes by listening to music. 


MANTOVANI (con’t) 
Naturally I had to keep in mind the fact that he was an actor, 
and I also wanted to provide an atmosphere where his guests 
could sit and talk in a relaxed mood. In addition, there had 
to be room to show the small art collection he has put together 
on his travels through the Caribbean and Europe. 
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Ors sree Cem mac 
bring lightness to small combination Dining 
Room and Entrance Hall. Above: Vivid pop 
art panels flank the lacquered wood bookcase — 
PCM mre mma c lee f 





MILIAN (v.o.) 
I prefer. sculpture, particularly antique sculpture. I am fasci- 
nated by the past, and I really believe Cubans have a special 
feeling for sculpture. 
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Mantovani gestures around the living room to show the ways 
in which he has tried to suggest the mood of the tropics. 
Walls are covered with thin straw mats which hang down 
from a ceiling bordered in black-lacquered wood. There is 
a good deal of black lacquer in the room, and one screen 
in particular makes the perfect background for a Roman bust 
sculpted from white Carrara marble. Black is evident, too, 
in a pair of Chinese armchairs, a small horse and an ibis 
in dark bronze and the cube-shaped tables. The rust-colored 
carpet makes a warm contrast, as does the natural wood of 
a large sculpture by Rivadossi. Mantovani begins walking. 
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a ron was to keep the background as neutral as oe 
in order to provide a peaceful ambiente for the many colorful ze 
people Tomas entertains. He loves to break away from the 
fixed rules, and the bedroom is a good example of this. He 
wanted two double beds. He saw no reason, simply because ; 
you are married, to have only one bed. i gant 


ee 


By this time Mantovani has moved into the library of the or. i > 
apartment. All the windows are hidden behind lacquered ; 
screens, for the actor likes to feel completely isolated from 
the outside world while at home. Black and white constitute 
the library’s color scheme, and the walls are covered in striped a 
cotton canvas. The sofas are large and comfortable, and a 
black lacquer bookcase hides the elaborate stereo equipment. 

Mantovani moves through the bathroom where the décor is 

inspired by an Andy Warhol painting of Marilyn Monroe. 
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MANTOVANI 

The bright colors were very necessary. Tomas is a man of 
the south, and he needs to be surrounded by an atmosphere 
of the tropics. I had to put him into the right context without 
making too strong a statement. It is a stimulating experience 
to have worked with a man so full of ideas. It is a great 
experience for a designer, and it happened to me with Tomas 
Milian. I tried to create something which would express him 
and complement his unique personality. 



















Mantovani has finished his tour of the apartment, and he 
is now back in the living room. 


MANTOVANI (con’t) 
I think I have succeeded. An actor is a man like any other, 
but he has more need of a frame. 


FADE OUT 
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Fl LETS YOU INDULGE YOURSELF 





MARK OF EXCELLENCE 





WHILE STILL BEING SENSIBLE. 


Until now, if you 
wanted to indulge your 
desire for luxuriousness in 
an automobile, you might 
have expected to sacrifice 
efficiency. 

This year, you can 
have both improved efh- 
ciency and luxuriousness 
in the same automobile: 
Caprice Classic for 1975. 

Lots of 
luxuriousness. 

Caprice Classic trans- 
ports six adults smoothly 


and comfortably. And 
handsomely; the new 
Caprice grille, taillight 
assembly and rear window 
treatment more than meet 
the most demanding ideas 
of luxuriousness. So 
does the deep, cut-pile 
carpeting which extends 
up the lower door panels 
and the available 50/50 
reclining front seat. 
Indulge. 

Quiet elegance. 

Caprice rides as 





elegantly as it looks. It’s 
particularly quiet on the 
road, with its radial tuned 
suspension and built-in 
Quiet Sound insulation to 
get you from place to place 
smoothly and quietly. 
Indulge. 
New efficiencies. 
Caprice Classic for 

’75 is a more sensible auto- 
mobile than ever. The new 
standard engine is a 350-2 
V8, replacing last year’s 
400-2. And the combina- 
tion of this new smaller 
V8 and Chevrolet’s new 
Efficiency System lets 
Caprice go substantially 
farther on a gallon of 
gasoline, based on 
Environmental Protection 
Agency City Driving Tests. 

‘aprice also goes farther 
between recommended 

il changes and tune-ups 
and lets you operate a truly 
luxurious automobile 
without being out of 
step with the times. 


Sensible. 


There are no 
Caprice sort-of- classics. 

Other car companies 
are currently offering 
lesser versions of their 
traditional top models. 
But there is only one 
uppermost Chevrolet. 
Caprice Classic is upper- 
most in quality, in 
luxuriousness and in 
quiet elegance. And for 
1975, Caprice Classic is 
uppermost in overall 
operating economy com- 
pared to Caprice models of 
recent years. We think 
that for’75, Caprice offers 
you the best of two worlds 
in allowing you to indulge 
yourself... while still 
being sensible. 


CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 


Chevrolet. 

















Chan Boucher 30x60 


46 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 ¢ (212) PL 2-2090 
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Antique Chinese 
5'1"" x 8/3” 
One of the finest collections 
of antique, semi antique and 
| quality reproduced Oriental 
rugs available. Expert clean- 
ing and repairing. 
ERNEST TREGANOWAN INC. 


306 E. 61st St., New York 10021 Needlepoint 
(212) PLAZA 5-1050 are PLS Ta 


A ceremonial presentation evoking eternal happiness. Each fine detail is hand-sculptured 
giving poetic interpretation to a Chinese legend. Buried in earth to develop the natural patinas 
of antiquity. This collector’s piece is completed by hand cast bronze French ribbon legs. 


The art of today, the antique of tomorrow. 


@ Not negotiable unless signed by: Ms ) a : 
Philip LaVerne GALLERIES, LTD. Ag . 


For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Philip LaVerne, 46 East 57th St. Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Architectural artwork from the past 
engineered for today. 


No. 114 CEILING CORNICE MOULDING 
Depth: 7” Projection 5 1/16” 
Crisp in detail, this light weight moulding ships 
beautifully and installs as a single member. 
Also shown: Ceiling Medallion No. 805 
FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING THE COMPLETE 
LINE OF FOCAL POINT PRODUCTS WRITE: 


FOCAL POINT INC. 
3760 Lower Roswell Road 
Marietta, Georgia 30060 
404—971-7172 
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ANTIQUE AND EXEMPLARY CARPETS 


in NEw YoRK 
at 15 EAst 57TH STREET 
212 - 759-3715 


A nineteenth-century Hereke Carpet measuring 


141” x 88” with a design taken directly from the 


Ottoman carpets of the sixteenth century. The 
dominant color is apricot, giving an overall feeling 
of subdued elegance. The subsidiary colors are a 
bone field, with touches of pale rust, a muted 
powder blue and a suggestion of .pink. A carpet 
which would lend itself to a diversified number of 
interiors; not excluding the very modern. 


a WORN M UE Ue CeCe Ly 2 ae 
Edgar Allan Poe, The Philosophy of Furniture 


A Dealer Interested in this Art Form in America 





“In the 
European 

tradition of 
excellence and 
personal service... 
the choice setting 

for social and 
business entertaining. 





Delicate figures hand painted by 
LaBarge artisans illuminate the gold leaf 
border. Showcased under protective plate glass. 


the frame is anodized aluminum in 
glowing gold. No. 1045B, available in limited 
supply at your LaBarge dealer's. 


Write for his name and 
free 4-color brochures. a e 


Holland, Michigan 49423 








* Awarded The Grand Prix De L’excellence Europeenne 1974 


FIFTH AVENUE & 61st STREET NEW YORK 10021 
212-838-8000 


Managed by Trust Houses Forte Ltd. 






The beveled mirror is traditional LaBarge quality, 
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RE STYLES INC. 
1585 Prospect St. e High Point, North Carolina 
Available thru your Interior Designer 
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NEVER GO TO 


PARIS 


Without These 
Two Publications! 





Would you like to know Paris better? Those hallowed 3-star restau- 
rants? Their addresses and telephone numbers? Better bistros? The 
best hotels on the right bank — and the left? Those fashionable “little 
hotels” that have become so popular—their addresses, telephone num- 
bers, facilities, ratings, and prices? Those attractive outdoor cafes? The 
best “after-the-show” supper spots? All this coveted information has 
been compiled into a handy little pocket guide in English by Michelin, 
the world-famous French guide book publisher. No Paris visitor, no 
matter how knowledgeable, should be without one. It fits into any 
breast pocket or purse. 

Here’s how you can get a copy of this invaluable little guide. 
We want to introduce you to Passport—the fascinating, fact-filled, 
straight-forward, truth-telling monthly newsletter on international 
travel. Many discerning travelers now call it their “travel bible.” 
It will keep you not only up-to-the-minute on Paris, but all the 
important places around the world—London, Hong Kong, Rome, 
Brussels, Nairobi, Singapore, or any other travel destination. New 
theatre, unusual art exhibits, music, attractive new resorts and res- 
taurants most people don’t know about, sports events you wouldn't 
want to miss—golf, tennis, skiing, racing—and all for only $25 a year! 
Your Michelin guide comes with the first issue. If you consider yourself 
a discerning traveler, you owe yourself a subscription to Passport. 


please enroll me as a Passport subscriber at once 
Cd... - with full money-back guarantee. I understand the 
Michelin Guide to Paris comes with my first issue. 


(]) Check for $25 enclosed. 











Name 

Address. 

City. State Zip. 
PASSPORT 20 N. Wacker Chicago, Ill. 60606 


SS 











ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS continued from page 56 


For the first time they created designs which reflected 
European life: scenes from history, for example, and natural 
landscapes. This trend can be seen in fabrics like toile de Jouy, 
and designers like Huet and Pillement adapted the realistic 
style of the Dutch botanical engravings for their work. In 
the end these designs were used by the Aubusson and Savon- 
nerie rug weavers. And, through a curious paradox, pictorial 
realism passed from England, Holland and France to the 
looms of the Middle Eastern craftsmen. 

Examples of the realistic Western rose design can be found 
everywhere in the Caucasus. They are particularly common 
in the rugs made in the Seishour, Karabagh, Kuba and Derbend 
areas. The rose is also to be seen in work coming from the 
looms of Bahktiari, Bidjar and Kerman. In the nineteenth 
century a Turkish sultan, Abd-El-Medjih, told the Ghiordes 
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Antique Karabagh. 
Courtesy, Knightsbridge 
Carpet Galleries, London. 





weavers that they “should use the French Savonnerie designs 
against a background of bright red.” Thus they would conform 
to the rococo decorative scheme of his own ornate palace. 

Examples of rugs on the market today which represent 
Western-style roses are not uncommon. One type clearly 
derives from the Aubusson and Savonnerie tradition of pre- 
senting roses in oval frames and providing a controlled me- 
dallion pattern across the field of the rug. Bouquets of roses 
or single large roses appear within the frames, and the palette 
of colors is borrowed from France: mauve, beige, blue gray, 
pink, sky blue and gold. These colors are often set against 
a dark brown, black or deep-blue field. 

Other rugs have freer designs, and roses seem to float on 
them without regard to structural balance. From his own 


imagination the weaver many times introduces silhouettes of | 














ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 


buildings and ordinary objects from his environment. How- 
ever, the rose remains the predominate form, growing larger 
in scale while other elements diminish in size. The Middle 
Eastern weavers were not able to leave clear fields alone and 
indulged in constant “over patterning.” They tried to use 
European themes but failed to understand the Western aes- 
thetic involved. Yet, in seeking out a compromise, the Eastern 
weavers have left us many interesting and amusing rugs. Each 
of them is a new experience and an important discovery in 
the realm of provocative folk art. 

It is an extraordinary pleasure for the collector to find all 
three elements—the Western figure (animal or human), the 
urn and the rose—combined in a single rug. Examples are 
rare, but fascinating: a favorite racehorse within a wreath of 
roses, English hunting spaniels and tiny figures of children 


Antique Bessarabian rug. Courtesy, Vojtech Blau, New York. 





on a clear field scattered with roses. One Karabagh rug reveals 
a whole barnyard of animals in various sizes, all unrelated 
to actual scale. These are mixed with representations of beau- 
tifully plumed birds, dogs, goats and an easily identifiable 
Victorian needlework pattern for gentlemen’s slippers—the 
whole potpourri held together by the ever-present rose in 
different forms and sizes. One Persian rug shows the profile 
of a Western woman, in her hand one perfect rose. And others 
combine the Western urn motif with large bunches of roses. 
It is a special sport for the trained collector to seek out such 
unusual and entertaining combinations. 

The true collector is always looking for what is different 
and unrecognized. And the development of Western themes 
in Eastern rugs is one such curiosity—promising a happy hunt- 

ing ground for those who venture into a neglected field. 0 
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At our new location 
Visit Nahigian Bros., Inc. in our 
new and larger showroom at 
645 N. Michigan. For over 84 
years, we've had the largest 
collection of Antique and Modern 
Orientals in the Midwest. And 
still do. But now in bigger, 
brighter surroundings. 


Designer discount. 


Nahigian 


645 N. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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170 NE. 40th St., Miami, Fla, 33137 Tel: (308) 
» Wholesale and Retail ; 





























Delectable 
Desserts 


by Fitz and Floyd 










Simplest z urns festive in our sculptured 
porcelain dessert set. Architectural Digest suggests 
classic white because all food looks better. Lap eating 
is even a pleasure—plate is large enough to hold petits 
fours, cookies. Dishwasher-proof, of course. 4” bowl, 
6” saucer. Set of 4, $24.00 ppd. 

To Order Use Reader Service Card in This Issue or 
Coupon Below. 





Please send porcelain dessert sets at $24.00. 
Check enclosed for $ 


Name 





Address 





Citys oe aa ee ne ee Sotabe haan zip 
California residents please add 6% Sales Tax. 


Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 








TIME’S MOST ELEGANT CASE continued from page 101 


of the outer case. In the eighteenth century the tendency was 
to use dull colors under a thick glaze. 

After the Industrial Revolution the watch became a chronom- 
eter par excellence, and the enameled watch-jewel became 
merely decorative. Guilloche with precious stones predomi- 
nated under the late Empire, and bouquets on a black enamel 
base bloomed under the Restoration. The form watch was 
reincarnated in the shape of butterflies, melons, harps and 
mandolins. From that time fine enamel decoration gradu- 
ally deserted the watchmaking art until the turn of the century 
when great jewelers like Lalique and Cartier brought back 
champlevé and cloisonné in the glorious designs of art nouveau. 

Collectors of enameled pocket watches who like to special- 
ize in categories or periods can find available and interesting 
specimens in the watches made for the Turkish and Chinese 





enamel decoration. Circa 1748. Courtesy, Wartski, London. 


export markets from the mid-eighteenth century to the latter 
part of the nineteenth. “Turkish” watches were first produced 
in London and then in Switzerland with a London mark. A typical 
example boasts triple cases of gold enamel. The pair case, 
outer and inner cases, had been de rigueur for enamel watches 
since the seventeenth century. The innermost case was deco- 
rated with flowers in a mixture of champlevé and _ basse-taille; 
pink guilloché represented the sunrise in a “Turkish” landscape 
on the middle case; and the outer case had two hinged, 
decorated rings with a glass to protect the enamel of the center 
case. Even gaudier were the Swiss-made “Chinese” watches 
produced in pairs, so that the owner would never be without 
one while the other was being repaired halfway around the 
world. Their entire design and movement differed from those 
made for the Turkish trade: the enamel was separate from 
























TIME’S MOST ELEGANT CASE 


the case and confined to the back. Many stock items were 
never sold and can be collected in mint condition. 

Even though the open market does not abound in master- 
signed pieces—extant specimens are rare before the seven- 
teenth century, and many are already locked in museums 
and private collections—a collector can often authenticate 
maker and provenance through diligent research. Of course, 
genuine signatures of famous makers firmly establish 
period and value, and there are some general rules of thumb. 
Does the general appearance agree with the concept of the 
period? Most enamel fakes are copies of early champlevé, basse- 
taille and Limoges. Does the style fit the maker? Is any part 
anachronistic? Is the provenance credible? Often ownership 
can be traced through catalogs and books. Is the watch in 
reasonably good condition for its age? Soft enamel rubs or 


Mj, 


Swiss gold cross watch with blue enamel work and pearl insets. Circa 
1800. Courtesy, A La Vieille Russie, New York. 





scratches off, and hard enamel chips and cracks. Is the watch 
functioning? If not, will the cost of restoration cancel out the 
chance for a reasonable profit? 

Obviously, the unusual is always in demand—whether a 
rare variation in dial or repeater or automata, or any unique 
decoration or history. For example, watches with the graduated 
decimal dial of the French Revolution’s twenty-four-hour day 
are becoming rarer and more desirable. In nineteenth-century 
pieces the collector should look for unique scenes, special 
events or contemporary engravings. 

As the collector steps into this fascinating world, he should 
heed the experts: always buy with a plan, and buy the best 
you can afford. If you make a mistake, learn by it and drop 
it from your collection. Share information with your collecting 
friends. One day they may lead you to a prize. 0 
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Handsome cache pot/planter holds the best of the — 
seasons: golden winter leaves, pussy willows now, 
tulips later. Perfect for potted ferns, palms the year 
around. Variegated earth colors. 12” high, 12” inside 
round capacity. $110.00 ppd. Picture a pair—banking 
a fireplace, on a buffet, anywhere! 

To Order Use Reader Service Card in This Issue or 
Coupon Below. 
Please send cache pot/planters at $110.00 each. 
Check enclosed for $ 
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Enjoy one of life’s great pleasures... 

Asbach Uralt...a brandy so superb that it’s 

been the favorite of brandy connoisseurs for 
years. 

They know that Asbach’s unique excel- 
lence comes from traditional Old World artistry 
... careful aging... and special blending. 

The result is a mellow, golden brandy of 
exquisite bouquet and rich, glowing flavor. 

Asbach Uralt... The Immortal Brandy of 

e the Rhine Valley. 
Shouldn’t the Pleasure be Yours? 











80 Proof * © 1974 Imported by Schenley Imported Wines Co., New York, N.Y. 








Exact reproduction of George Washington's presidential desk. 


Historic decisions were made here. 
They still are today. 


Kittinger designs. For offices where important 


os PpTORek. > ' 
, a re) executive decisions are made. From style 
% Ries + periods spanning our nation’s birth. Send $4 


" : aoe A ANGELES, GA Boe for 180-page’ Library.” Kittinger, 1905] Elm- 
“tie nein ie : wood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 14207. Showrooms: YESTERDAY 
: 5 en d _ af Boston, New York, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, TODAY and 


= é TOMORROW 
Dallas, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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GALLERIES 


2517 fairmount 
* dallas, texas 75201 
i =e ars SS (214) 748-7888 
“Stefania” Carlantonio Longi 36” x 36” 





ng-Designs for living-D 


DECORATIVE ART AND 
MODERN INTERIORS 
1974/75 — 
Edited by Maria Schofield 

Reflections of the Peas 
changes in life styles and he Fee nie = 
technology that move and 
inspire furnishing style 
and design innovation. 
148 pp. of photos, 
including 48 pp. in color. 
A STUDIO BOOK 
REFLECTIONS OF 1776 
The Colonies Revisited 
by Nancy Sirkis 
with text by Ellwood Parry _ 
Colonial homes, houses @& 
of worship, shops and 
markets and inns. 160 
pp. of black-and-white 
photographs in duotone. 
A STUDIO BOOK 
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Designs 
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At your bookseller or direct from: 


THE VIKING PRESS 

Dept. ATE-AD 

625 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 

Please send me: 
copies of DECORATIVE ART 1974/75 @ $22.50 ea. 
copies of REFLECTIONS OF 1776 @ $16.95 ea. 
copies of STUDIO DICTIONARY OF DESIGN AND 
DECORATION @ $28.50 ea. 

| enclose [] check money order for $_________ total. 

(Please add sales tax where applicable.) 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94115 Name 
(415) 563-8500 Address 
City State Zip 
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Consider the 
care-free, permanent 
beauty of 

Burma teak 
furnitureby “J 













Benches and suites for patios, gardens and parks. 


Lister patio and garden furniture of Burma teak weathers _ forested banks of the Irrawaddy River. Individual pieces 
through all four seasons to a beautiful silver-grey. Oran —_ or entire suites of Lister Burma teak furniture add a 


application of any teak dressing will preserve the rich decidedly different enhancement to any broad terrace or 
golden tones. Either way, Lister Burma teak furniture lawn setting, or intimate outdoor conversational corner. Lister Burma teak “Mendip” | 
will last a lifetime. The components of each piece of furniture are cee a nae 

A wide choice of styles and sizes of bench seats, precision trimmed and fitted for rigid stability in the “Amberley”, “Burford” — 
chairs and tables are expertly crafted in England from tradition of quality by which Lister is known worldwide. variously available in 4’, 5’, | 
the world’s most valuable timber—felled along the Write for free full-color brochure. 6’ and 8’ lengths. All have 


matching chairs. 


LISTER FURNITU RE 9B & DIVISION OF HAWKER SIDDELEY INC 


7 Delaware Drive, Lake Success, L.I., N.Y. 11040 « Tel.: (516) 437-6800 
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= ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE AND FILL IN YOUR eS 

= NEW ADDRESS BELOW = 

= IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 6 WEEKS = 

= IN ADVANCE. = 

= Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST = 

= P.O. Box 2415 = 

# Boulder, Colorado 80302 = 

= Write to the above address for all matters concerning your = 

= subscription—billing, renewal, complaints, additional = 

= subscription, etc. = 

Georgian bachelor’s chest (circa 1760) of satinwood 2 Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 2 
with four drawers and writing leaf. Crotch top and = Mexico, $17.25—1 year, $34.50—2 years, $51.75—3 years. = 
drawer fronts. Exceptional quality and condition. = Foreign countries $19.25—1 year, $37.75—2 years, = 
From our fine collection of antique furniture and = $57.25—3 years. = 
objets d’art available through your interior designer, = = 
architect or dealer. = To order, check Box: O new 1 renewal = 
TF: = = 

BE = Address a 

So City ee ig 

578 Oak Lawn Plaza Dallas, Texas 75207 (214) 741-1073 = =. 
ee TMU 
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CRISP, CREAMY, 
COATDRESSING: 


Ribbed polyester twill in 

a free and easy coatdress. 
Roomy enough to wear as 
an unlined coat; elegant 
enough to stand on its own. 
Topstitching outlines 

the front panel and side 
seam pockets. Strapped 
sleeves, self sash. A Wilroy 
washable. Cream. 6-18. 
$80.00. The tiny wicker bag 
in white is $17.00. 


“Upstairs”, 

the Brownstone Boutique 
on the 22nd floor at 

342 Madison Ave. Dept. AD1 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
(212) 687-0190 


“If you prefer shopping from 
your home, 
write or call for our 
RESORT/ SPRING 
BROCHURE 


Add $1.50 for handling and $1.00 for 
special gift wrap. New York State 
residents please add sales tax. 
Check, MO., American Express, 
BankAmericard or Master Charge 











Dont kill your wine 


Right this minute your wine could be dying. If it’s 
standing upright. If it’s exposed to sunlight. Or vibrations. 
Or subjected to steam-heated, air-conditioned living. 

What you need is The Wine Vault. The only conven- 
ient place to store and age wine properly. 

The Wine Vault is a self-contained pre-fabricated unit 
built of California redwood. Inside are built-in temperature 
controls and sturdy redwood racks. 

Our smallest Wine Vault holds 174 bottles and costs 
$1,450.00. There are five larger models, all of which store 


wine in total darkness at a constant cool 7 \ 
temperature. ; 
Find out how to keep your wine alive and 
well. ine 
Send us the coupon today. Vault 
The Wine Vault 
P.O. Box 6298, 909 Park Avenue 
San Jose, CA 95150 


Please send me your literature on The 
Wine Vault. Thank you. 


Name 

Address 
City. 
SiG Se ey 4 


Phone Number (optional)_— 











AD-1-75 
A Viking Sauna Company 
Distributor Inquiries Invited 
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dimension to 
designing with 
decorative tile. 


Beautiful handcrafted ceramic tile. Im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Mexico and available now at any of our 
showrooms. Choose from a wide selection 
of colors, patterns, and textures. Tiles are 


immediately available. 
Decorative ceramic tile . ... a heritage worth discovering. 


SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe. 6125 North Cicero. Chicago. Illinois 
60646/312-725 2585 

CLEVELAND: The Thomas Brick Co.. 27750 Chaarin Blvd., 
Cleveland. Ohio 44122/216-831-9116 

HOUSTON: Town & Country Tiles, 24 Town & Country Village, 
Houston, Texas 77024,/713-467-6937 
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KANSAS CITY: International Materials of Design, 4585 Indian 
Creek Parkway. Overland Park. Kansas 66204/913-383-3383 

MINNEAPOLIS: Kate-Lo Minnesota, 6750 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55428/612-535-5355 

ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tile Services, Inc., 1610 Hampton, St. Louis. 
Missouri 63139/314-647-5132 

SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing Corporation, 123 West 
Rhapsody. San Antonio, Texas 78216/512-341-2249 

SANTA ANA: Ceramic Design, 1436 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, 
California 92705 /714-835-1436 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tilecraft. Ltd., 700 Second St.. San Francisco, 

California 94107 /415-781-5471 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

DALLAS: Tera Firma Tile, 2906 N. Fitzhugh, Dallas, Texas 75204 
214.827.0552 

DETROIT: Virginia Tile Company. 2333 John B., Warren, Michigan 
48090, 313-756-4770 

MEMPHIS: H. L. Cook Distributing Co., 4072 Senator, Memphis. 
Tennessee 38111/901-363-5880 

MIAMI: Forms and Surfaces. 130 N.E. 40th, Miami, Florida 33137 
305-576-1880 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Monarch Sales Co.., Inc., N.E. 29th Street, 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73105/405-525-0547 

PHILADELPHIA: Mohawk Tile & Marble Distributors, 555 Abbott 
Dr.. Broomall. Pennsylvania 19008/215-544-3810 

PHOENIX: Facings of America, Inc.. 1813 E. Indian School Rd., 
Phoenix. Anzona 85001 /602-264-1525 

PITTSBURGH: Architectural Clay Products, Inc.. 216 South 
Highland Avenue. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 / 
412-363-6110 

WASHINGTON: Macon, Inc., 12201 Nebel St., Rockville, Maryland 
20852/301-881-2616 
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The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
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ADDENDA Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





I was delighted to see your article about condominiums in my new 
issue. There are so many being built now that one truly appreciates 
the advice of an intelligent, sophisticated magazine as an aid to 
selecting one of fine quality. Your article has helped my search 
immeasurably. Thank you. 

Bryan F. King 

Los Angeles, California 


The September/October issue of Architectural Digest was sheer 
enjoyment from cover to closing with the amusing article by Jane 
Ballou. How perceptive and discerning she is, what fun she has 
with the foibles of people. Enclosed please find my check for a 
two-year subscription starting with the November/December issue. 
Mrs. Bruce Bennett 

Los Angeles, California 


Your James Normile has done it again. His ““Under the Best 
Trees—The Connoisseur Shares His Ultimate Gift List’ was the 
timely answer to another of my gift dilemmas. And I’m still referring 
to his article on “Building Your Own Reference Library.” Mr. 
Normile is surely a pundit worth heeding. 

Wesley Thomas 

San Francisco, California 


I don’t often write letters to magazines or newspapers. In fact, I 
never write them. But, quite frankly, your little magazine-within- 
a-magazine is beginning to drive me crazy. I’m not talking about 
the-articles, largely because I haven’t been able to find them for 
any intelligent examination. Addenda is way back there with the 
advertisements and the subscription forms, and maybe nobody 
knows about it. Isn’t there some way to make things easier for 
me? I like the idea of two magazines for the price of one. Just 
want to see them. 

Tony Dale 

La Jolla, California 


Joe Robert’s piece on music is indeed delightful and an adventure 
in “finding the rare above the roar.” Since I already had—and 
liked—several of his suggested recordings, I decided to sample a 
few of his other treasures. Each has been better than the last. Please 
continue music. Rare indeed—rare that Ill be disappointed. 
Patricia Lawrenz 

San Diego, California 


My husband and | follow the articles in Addenda with great interest, 
and we have gotten many good tips about books and gardens and 
restaurants—to mention just a few things. But we do miss the 
wonderful illustrations which make the rest of the magazine so 
interesting. Would it be possible to have some in Addenda? Draw- 
ings, for instance? Just a suggestion. 

Grace Jordan 

Santa Barbara, California 
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ANTIQUES 


Simple Questions and Answers: For Your Amusement 
and—Who Knows?—Edification 
By Russell Benjamin 


Why buy antiques? 

Does anybody know? Perhaps because everyone else is buying 
them. A few eccentrics claim to find it a fascinating adventure 
into the past, a source of great beauty and a marvelous way 
to dispose of a disreputable amount of time. 


Why use antiques? 

This is a common query from nearsighted people; they notice 
every scratch, every gouge, the slightest parting of upholstery 
from frame, which they call “defects.” Sensibly, they ignore 
the fact that the antique in question is highly decorative, that 
it gives a patina of tender loving care to a dwelling and 
conjugates a past tense into our present-tense way of life. 


Who buys antiques? 

A) the dealer, b) the decorator, c) the decorator’s client, d) 
the collector looking for an antique pocket watch, e) the 
connoisseur looking for an exquisite, enameled antique pocket 
watch, f) the person who is furnishing a home, g) all of the 
above. Plus your doctor. 


How do you resell antiques? 

You prepare yourself to take more or less than you think 
they’re worth. Less: The buyer knows something you don’t 
know. Find out. More: The market value may have increased 
beyond your most avaricious fantasies. 

As a rule, private individuals can pay more than dealers 
because they won't be marking the piece up for resale, whereas 
dealers are limited to paying less than the retail value. 


Where do you go to buy antiques? 

Antiques stores, auctions, estate sales, flea markets, great-aunt 
Lydia’s attic. Watch the classified ads, where valuables are 
disposed of by people moving, redecorating, divorcing. You 
can bargain at the little out-of-the-way rural shop or wave 
a numbered paddle at a Sotheby Parke Bernet auction and 
fan away your family’s fortune. 


Where do you get bargains? 

Wherever your eye and knowledge are sharper than someone 
else’s. This can happen at any of the places noted above. 
Bargains are things that need little or no work, since labor 
and materials cost money. Every hand that touches your 
bargain nudges it further out of the bargain class. Since a 
bargain implies comparison it is impossible to get one when 
a piece is unique. The real bargain is whatever you enjoy. 


Where do you start? 


With your eyes. Antiques require seeing, either by you or 
a decorator with carte blanche or a dealer or agent who will 
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build a suitable collection at his discretion and percentage. 
To sum up, start by pleasing the eye, then satisfy the intellect, 
then empty the purse. Don’t worry. It’s called investing. 


What do you look for? 

Something pretty, something different. The latter is more 
difficult because we tend to prefer the familiar; having seen 
it before we are more comfortable with it, we understand 
it. But when you espy the unexpected piece for which, per- 
haps, you have no earthly use but which suits your fancy, 
your taste and your friends, if not your pocketbook, buy 
it. In other words, don’t look for anything; open up your 
mind and let your treasure pick you out of the crowd. 


How can you tell if it’s antique? 

Again, use your eyes. Look at the patina of the wood, the 
carving of an apron, the curve of the pied-de-biche foot, the 
intricacy of a piece of inlay, construction, detailing, signs of 
wear. Now touch. Do your fingers detect edges softened by 
use? Are the sides of a drawer liner rounded? Is the carving 
lovingly handled or just machine-carved and touched up by 
hand? Is that glossy brown tone the result of centuries of 
rubbing or weeks of refinishing? The idea is to pay for the 
antique, not the seller’s time in creating one. 


How much should you pay? 

Whatever it costs, if it’s what you want. Pleasure has no list 
price. If you need certificates of provenance or guarantees 
of authenticity don’t buy antiques; you'll never be sure and 
you'll never be happy. Doubt will forever cloud your enjoyment. 
Buy what you understand, not what is supposedly “in.” Buy 
what you like now with the idea that it isn’t necessarily a 
permanent attachment. After all, it’s only fair to let others 
experience the thrill of falling in love with your acquisition 
and the satisfaction of possessing it. 

You will pay for style. You will pay for restoration—regluing, 
refinishing, stripping and re-layering of veneer. You will pay 
for the eyes of the dealer who discerned the value of one 
genuine antique among many indifferent articles. 


Who sets the price? 

Demand—what object or style the public happens to be raging 
for. Dealers—who have certain objects to sell at a profit. Rarity, 
but more often, “Oh! I want one too!” Price, in other words, 
is set by what the market will bear, a cryptic maxim that 
makes everyone happy—the seller who got more than he paid, 
the buyer who paid less than he expected. 


What is the dealer’s responsibility? 

To make a living. To provide honest answers and information 
and prices. Sometimes to educate you, for which you pay 
in the long run and usually get your money’s worth and 
more. To help you fall in love with something antique—to | 
give you a measure of romance. 
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The Best Lift—Skiing In for Dinner 
by Camilla Snyder 


Mention ski restaurants, or food or gourmet dining to real 
devotees of the downhill or cross-country sport, and you may 
be confronted with either a blank look or an expression of 
rather vocal impatience. 

“For heaven's sake, I go to ski—not eat,” is the usual retort. 
“T just want nourishment after I’ve been on the slopes all day.” 

Pay no attention to the brusque rejoinder. It’s just part 
of a charade, a ploy for time during which the skier mentally 
goes over his memories and sorts out those of the best aprés- 
ski meals he’s enjoyed. He may even decide to describe a 
superlative breakfast—that being the most important meal of 
the day to skiers. There’s all of Europe—even Scotland!—to 
ski in these days, as well as the United States, Canada, South 
America, Japan, even Kuwait. And adjacent to almost every 
ski slope there’s generally some superior dining going on. 

Alec Blasco-Ibanez, grandson of the famous Spanish novel- 
ist-journalist, and a journalist himself, has skied the globe 
from Bear Valley in Northern California to Austria, becoming 
a veritable schussing Baedeker of slopes and ski cuisine. 

“Food is immensely important,” Ibanez says. “After a day 
of skiing I have a great appetite—I’m hungry for great cuisine. 
A hamburger or a plate of spaghetti won’t do. 

“Since my favorite all-round ski area is Austria, it follows 
that my favorite ski restaurant is in Austria, too. Remember, 
the Austrians have been in the ski business for many years, 
the tourist business for generations. They have catered to 
kings, heads of state, and continental nobility—not to men- 
tion the jet set—since the Habsburgs came to the Austrian- 
Hungarian throne. The greatest ski resort, in my opinion, 
is Lech in the Austrian Arlberg. And the Post Hotel in Lech 
contains the greatest ski restaurant in the world. Lech is where 
the Dutch royal family ski season after season, and they dine 
at the Post Hotel which is run like a large, family country 
house. The cuisine is the best this side of Paris; it’s under 
the direction of the owner-manager, the Moosbrugger family. 
The menu is vast and the tradition of haute cuisine observed.” 

Also in Austria, Ibafez loves to dine, aprés-ski, at the 
Ziirserhof Hotel in Zurs near Lech. The Zurserhof is run by 
the father of all hoteliers, Ernest Skardarasy. According to 
Ibanez, the hotel setting resembles a scene from an old MGM 
production (picture postcard pretty is another way of saying 
it). The cuisine at the Zurserhof, Ibdfez says, is like the heavy 
fare which delighted the Tudor monarchs: roast beef, chicken, 
fish—all at one meal if you desire. Austrian sweets being 
internationally famous, no special mention need be made of 
them, except to say they’re available and irresistible at both 
the Post and Zurserhof hotels, along with hot chocolate, an- 
other great Austrian national product. The usual galaxy of 
fine wines, champagnes and perhaps the best coffee in the 
world are served at both the above mentioned places. 

On the North American continent, in the unique Taos Ski 
Valley, just outside of Taos, New Mexico, a Swiss skier turned 
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restaurateur, one Godie Scheutz, has opened a restaurant 
called Casa Cordova, where the fare is in the fine Swiss tradi- 
tion. It’s washed down with great wines from three areas: 
France, Austria and California. It goes without saying that 
fondue stars, but not alone. 

The Hotel Chalet of St. Bernard at Taos, owned and run by 
Jean Mayer of Nice, France, causes those who have vacationed 
there to swoon in memory of the soufflés and the slopes. 
Food service is family French style: guests eat together at 
long tables as they do in French country inns and in the 
Basque country. There is room at table for a few outsiders 
except during the Christmas holidays when the hotel is full 
to capacity. Breakfast is the traditional ski country fare—heavy, 
hearty—but Chef Claude Gohard of Paris laces the Ameri- 
can-style breakfast with French breads and café au lait. 

Luncheon is more likely to be soufflés and omelettes than 
hamburgers and steaks. Great dinner favorites are rack of 
lamb, cog au vin, trout, as well as roast beef and entrecéte. All 
guests—even the great ballerina Maria Tallchief and actress 
Sandy Duncan, who normally avoid dessert—indulge in Chef 
Gohard’s pastries. The wine list is French, naturellement; but 
two California vintages (Weibel and Paul Masson) are included. 

At the St. Bernard the prix fixe of $249 per week includes: 
three meals for seven days; the lodge for seven nights; skiing 
instruction for six days; lift tickets for seven days. 

Skiers who aspire to the gourmand classification are in- 
clined to point their skis toward British Columbia and get 
off at Bugaboos (that’s the name, we kid you not), Hans 
Gmoser’s secluded resort just west of the British Columbian 
Rockies, near Golden. Herr Gmoser, an Austrian-turned- 
Canadian who has been voted one of the world’s top eight 
adventurer-skiers of all time, is not only the father of the 
new helicopter skiing, but of dining on what one of his guests 
refers to as “the Henry VIII level.” 

“The festive board really groans,” our informant tells us, 
“and there is a variety of entrées designed to appeal to the 
palates of guests from around the world—Japan, India, South 
America, Morocco—who chalk up records according to the 
number of vertical feet they ski per week. Skiers need protein 
and calories to burn for helicopter skiing and the feasting 
goes on from dawn till midnight.” 

Even if you succeed in reaching 250,000 vertical feet—the 
record for helicopter skiing—it’s still possible to put on ten 
pounds, so watch it if you decide to visit Bugaboos. 

We haven't said a word yet about Sun Valley, Idaho; Aspen 
and Vail, Colorado; or Bear Valley, California, so here goes; 
then we'll go into décor a bit. 

The well-known charmer in Aspen, The Copper Kettle, gar- 
nered many votes in an informal poll we took; it even won 
points from a woman who confessed she hits the ski resorts 
about once every three or four years, and does most of her 
skiing on the bunny slopes and in her imagination. 

“T really go for the aprés-ski life,” she said with candor. 
“I like the kind of people who ski even though I seem to 
have two left legs and no grace. I ski the barest minimum, 
then get into my handsomest after-ski outfit and hop a sleigh 
to the Kettle, which is out of the village just a bit. I like 
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its contemporary décor and the food. I’m very careful to eat 
lightly though—generally a steak and salad and coffee. I don’t 
want to get too heavy for my after-ski pretties.” 

There are those who ski at Vail who say they try to be 
invited to private homes and condominiums for as many meals 
as possible. “The best eating and the best parties are very 
private affairs,” a Vail regular points out. Another fairly 
regular Vail visitor feels the restaurants there serve something 
“like the fare at Disneyland.” Still, there are several to try 
that come well-recommended: Manor Vail’s Lord Gore for 
continental cuisine; Pistachio’s which serves up hearty Italian 
fare; Alfie Packer's Wild Mountain Inn—old West style where 
steak, lamb and seafood are featured; the Red Lion, all-round 
great dining in a pleasant atmosphere; and the St. Moritz, 
for fine French food and ambiance. 

A Pasadena matron, who long ago turned her tennis shoes 
in for snow shoes and skis, generally goes to Sun Valley, 
where she and her friends dine either at the ritual Ore House, 
or Duchin Room at the Sun Valley Lodge. 

“If we go to the Ore House we can remain in our ski 
clothes,” she explains. “We like the Ore because, though they 
never take reservations, we can wait and relax by the fire. 
Sometimes there is guitar music and we dance.” The Ore 
has a salad bar where guests help themselves; and then there 
are generally three entrées served—steak, chicken and lobster. 

The Duchin Room, is named after the late Eddy Duchin; 
the ambiance is elegant, the cuisine superior, much like the 
hotel dining rooms in the Swiss Alps. But there are those 
who avoid the room because of the “necktie required” rule. 

“When I’m on a ski holiday I resent that tie bit,” a Sun 
Valley regular admits. “So I go to the dining room only for 
breakfast—then it’s just heaven. You can sit at the window, 
look out at that spectacular view and be waited on like a 
sultan. A corps of young men—working ski bums—waits on 
you so they can ski the rest of the day gratis. I never had 
such breakfasts in my life. The menu includes pancakes, eggs 
a million ways, or French toast; then sausage, steaks, bacon, 
ham, croissants, brioche, Danish pastry, coffee and a garden 
variety of fruits. The wonder is that we are able to waddle 
out of the dining room, put on our skis, and get up the hills!” 

Fans of the Mexican cuisine who ski at Sun Valley always 
head for the charming cafe El Torito, reputed to serve the 
best margaritas north of Guadalajara and consistently superior 
Mexican entrées including chicken mole. 

Bear Valley Lodge, Bear Valley, California, boasts a handsome 
dining room with good standard fare, and a restaurant nearby 
called The Altitude is also popular for steaks and lobster. 

‘Few people who ski veer much from the steak and lobster 
pattern,” a Bear Valley habitué explains. “Skiers need protein, 


and steaks and lobsters have more than almost any other 


food. But because both beef and lobster are so terribly expen- 
sive, there is a trend toward chicken teriyaki because chicken 
costs less.” Many restaurants in ski areas are faced with 
staggering food costs. And, when it comes to a choice between 
a tow ticket or a costly dinner, the tow ticket wins. 

Eat, drink and be merry off the slopes; ski your hearts 
out once you’ve clamped your Heads on. 




















en-Wil Co. 


Custom Designed Upholstery 


To the Trade 


8422 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
(213).657-4376 


Custom Upholstery for Shapiro 
residence (see pages 64-71) 

Created by Ken-Wil Co. Designed by 
Stephen Chase, Arthur Elrod & Assoc. 
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One of the largest and 
most complete selection of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in the country. 








Direct Import 
We Buy, Sell and Trade 










ORIENT HANDEL 


525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 









Spanish, 18th cent. wine press in oak and walnut, 97"h.-89"w.-62'd. 
hanging above press is a carved Italian winery sign, 42’h. 










Introducing from Spain, twenty, forty foot containers of 18th 
to 16th century furniture, accessories and architectural detail 






including over 400 doors in all sizes. 


LUCIANO ANTIQUES 


POST BOX 5686, CARMEL CA. 93921 
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never be again another Salvador Dali. When 

i Edward Cory met this extraordinary man in 

| Paris in 1967, he could not have presumed that 

today he and his San Francisco Cory Galleries 

would be the exclusive world representative for 

| one of Dali's most adventuresome sculptures. 

Titled “Earth Mother;’ the bronze tour de 

‘| force stands 15 inches tall on a marble base. 

| The bizarre and beautiful lady is imbued with 

all the traditional Dali mysticism. She does in- 

deed have 18 breasts and a drawer in her fore- 

head. And melting on her right shoulder is the 

famed Dali clock. Signed in bronze, the limited 

edition of 100 is offered to serious collectors 
now at a pre-publication price of $7,500. 

If you are among the privileged few to soon 
own this master-work, you will be interested to 
know that there are plans to create a 20-foot- 
tall Dali “Earth Mother.’ She will revolve in 


perpetuity on a vaulting pedestal; and yes, her 
melting clock will actually give the time of day. 
Edward Cory has been asked by Dali to find the 


mh Wo. 


monumental “Earth Mother’ a suitable location 
in the United States. 

You are invited to write for the beautiful bro- 
chure. Or should you be in San Francisco you 
may view the limited editions of this important 
new Dali achievement at the Cory Galleries, 
377 Geary Street, San Francisco. Edward Cory 
will be delighted to personally introduce you to 
“Earth Mother” and tell you more about his 
treasured friend—the incomparable surrealist 
of all time, Salvador Dali. 


Cory Galleries 


377 Geary Street, San Francisco, CA 94102. (415) 397-0966 
360 Jefferson Street, San Francisco, CA 94133. (415) 771-3664 ) 
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For Sale—Would You Like to Buy Frank Sinatra’s 
Compound for $1,700,000? 
By Gayle Rosenberg 


Funny thing about the luxury real estate market—the credit 
crunch is not much of a crisis. As one broker puts it: “You 
have more flexibility because the seller has money, and at 
the same time the buyer has money.” 

Scarcity of financing is not so great a problem among the 
affluent, who usually have their own sources and resources, 
and maintain comfortable relationships with their banks; 
often, too, the seller will take back the mortgage himself. 
High interest rates are not prohibitive because the tax write-off 
is attractive and the percentage increase is still less than the 
current high rate of inflation. 

“People have been pulling cash out of mothballs,” says 
Hollywood Hills realtor Larry O'Rourke. Another estimates 
that his luxury-class deals average one-third of the price in 
cold cash. Of course, money has been siphoned off the stock 
market and other shaky financial situations. “People are in- 
vesting in material things these days,” explains a Beverly Hills 
broker, “like antiques and jewels and real estate.” 

Who has the advantage in this market, the affluent buyer 
or seller? Consensus has the seller in post position because 
record prices are being paid by buyers eager to use real estate 
as an inflationary hedge and seemingly safe repository for 
their inordinate cash positions. 

Nobody hazards predictions in these unusual economic 
times. A flow of money back into the stock market could 
bring a downturn in his business, projects Hollywood Hills 
realtor Bob Crane. But for now, according to John Clerc-Scott 
of Previews, Inc. in Los Angeles, ‘our market is extremely hot.” 

So if you want to stash your cash in the soil, or you've 
just got a yen for a new—or another—location, consider the 
following extraordinary collectables: 

The magnificent 142-acre Ferndale Ranch at Santa Paula, 
with a fourteen-room Spanish Colonial brick residence de- 
signed in 1929 by Wallace Neff, is now available through 
Previews for $1,250,000. Main rooms open to a 12’ by 33’ 
sunlit galleria, with a 78-foot bedroom and service wings 
enclosing an inner garden. There’s a stone gatehouse, guest 
house, manager’s house and a 32-seat chapel. Best of all are 
the 36 acres of private parkland, with spring-fed streams 
flowing over rocky waterfalls into three tranquil lakes. 

Another sumptuous Wallace Neff hacienda, built in the 1930s 
on its own 2%-acre knoll behind the Beverly Hills Hotel, 
recently has been taken back to its authentic architecture, 
thank you. It suffered ‘“modernization” (i.e. lowered ceilings 
and covered-up tiles) in the 1940s. There is a his-and-hers 
two-story master suite, two other bedrooms, a guest house, 
three servants’ rooms and a projection room (35mm. projectors 
and Cinemascope lens included), natural requisite for former 
owners Charles Boyer and Howard Hughes. Outdoor accout- 
erments include a city-to-ocean view, 60-foot swimming pool, 
and cabanas, north-south tennis court and parking for 40 cars. 
All yours for $750,000 from Stan Herman, Beverly Hills. 
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Also newly restored, by Norwegian master craftsman Paul 
Stensland, is an historic and splendid Victorian residence at 
1818 California Street in San Francisco. It was built in 1876 
by Louis Sloss Sr. as a wedding gift for his daughter Estelle 
and Ernest L. Lilienthal. Young Malcolm S. M. Watts III has 
stepped in to save it from the wrecker’s ball and developers 
high-rise schemes and return it to its former grace. It stands 
between two other imposing Victorian houses, historical land- 
marks all, each surrounded by a full garden, and it’s available 
through Eladia Ganulin at Unique Homes for $350,000. 

Want something much smaller, but uniquely prestigious? 
Fred Braun has a hard-to-come-by condominium on the fif- 
teenth floor of The Nob Hill, a stylish security building 
designed by Jack Warnecke, overlooking San Francisco’s ele- 
gant Huntington Square—one of the world’s most glamorous 
and exciting locations. You can own it for $195,000. 

For the fireplace-happy, there’s a charming three-story- 
plus-full-attic English Tudor home high on Windsor Hills 
near San Diego, that has six of them. The owner spent a 
year in England researching the building of a traditional 
English house, then returned to do it himself, complete with 
two bedrooms, sewing room, game room, pub, and two- 
bedroom guest cottage. The glorious view from every room 
can be yours for $119,000 from Priscilla Tomaski, La Mesa, 
because the owner now wants to live in England! 

And who could blame his investment-interest in that 
country? The real estate scene in England is rumored to be 
in a state just short of collapse—surely a buyer’s market. Who 
could resist making an offer? 

In Britain there’s a peaceful two-acre property called Green 
Hollow located about 70 miles north of London (between 
Lancaster and Manchester) in the Bowland Forest village of 
Oakenclough. You approach a recently updated five-bedroom, 
two-story brick residence along a 220-foot drive lined with 
mature cypresses. The grounds include fruit trees, natural 
and formal garden areas, and a bank of the River Calder, 
with its excellent trout pools, along the beautifully wooded 
western boundary. Sample the serenity of the English coun- 
tryside for just $97,000 through Prestige Properties, La Habra. 

Or consider the Italian economy, and then this intriguing 
offer from Prestige: a remarkably restored Etruscan stone 
farmhouse in a frame of olive and pine groves, on the slope 
of a hill overlooking the medieval market town of Cetona 
(Siena), about 30 miles south of Florence, Italy. Now it’s a 
most comfortable four-bedroom villa with modern kitchen 
and bathrooms and central heating, on about 45 acres of 
meadow and woodland that even produces some olives and 
its own wine. Priced at $260,000. 

If what you really want is a spacious house where you 
can entertain grandly either inside or on your private beach, 
there’s an elegant and substantial contemporary house on 
exclusive Bay Island in Newport Harbor, where the affluent 
went duckhunting early in the century and now live in casual 
luxury at the hub of harbor life. Just 24 fine homes share 
this private island, as a corporation, and residents usually 
travel to it by golf cart across a bridge from the mainland 
(cars are prohibited). Architect Harold Zook designed this 


Continued on page 17 














An elegant era returns... 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 


Catalogue $1.00 
Western Region 


MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 
Everywhere one looks from this Montego Bay residence, there are 
splendid views. The peaked house, seemingly rising from lush 
tropical growth was designed by Robert Hartley, E.D.B.A., as his 
own home and is situated in exclusive Round Hill, Tryal Country 
Club district. It sits high above Montego Bay on three and one- 
half acres. An open-air feeling dominates. Spacious living and 


dining rooms open to the courtyard. Louvre windows invite cool- 
ing breezes. Doors apen wide to sea-view balconies. Lush gar- 
dens and a swimming pool brighten the already breathtaking 
grounds. There are over 5,000 square feet, which include five 
bedrooms, five baths, and a large staff house. This island residence 
is offered completely furnished and with an additional building 
site. Price reduced to: 


NOW OFFERED AT $175,000 


REALTORS 


» Specializing In Distinctive Homes 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. (213-694-1089) 











Presented for the Connoisseur 


Vp ESTABLISHED 1957 


820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. + Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 
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Applebaum’s Antiques 
Country English. Telephone: (213) 373-7411 

24450 Hawthorne Blvd. ¢ Walteria, Calif. * (near Palos Verdes) 
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Fine Orlental rug importers 
and dealers in old and antique rugs 
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HANDWOVEN RUGS 


2860 Laguna (at Union St.) 
San Francisco. Ca. 94123 
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your Style of Living with 
Distinctive Elegance 

in Furnishings” 
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Designers: 

Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 
Gail Nielsen 

Barbara C. Borland 





Audrey M. Borland Studios | 


626 El Camino Real—San Carlos, CA 94070 | 
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three-level, six-bedroom waterfront residence to include a 
lavish master suite, children’s quarters that sleep six, and 
several servants’ rooms. There are wet bars, a wine cellar, 
a family room easily accommodating a party of 100, and a 
living room with %-inch teak flooring and carved teak wall 
panels executed by Laguna artist Moghen Abel. The residents’ 
tennis court is at the back of this house, beach rings the 
island and, in case you have one or want one, there’s a pier 
and slip for a fairly large yacht. All that aquatic pleasure for 
$470,000 from Bob Yorke at Coldwell Banker, Newport Beach. 

Fun for you is in contemplating your art collection, you 
say? Then Robert H. and Dolly Bright Carter’s one-story 
modern white “Taj Mahal” in Beverly Hills is for you. Mrs. 
Carter, widow of the late Los Angeles County Museum of 
Art treasurer and benefactor, David Bright, chooses sumptu- 
ous homes to contain and complement her superb collection 
of modern art and antiques. This showplace, designed by 
Hal Levitt on an acre of luxurious landscaping by Mr. Carter, 
a noted landscape architect, has a spectacular view, spacious 
master suite, two other bedrooms and servants’ suite, exercise 
and steam room, and swimming pool with waterfall and rock 
garden. Its high ceilings and large stucco walls set off her 
collection quite nicely, but Mrs. Carter still felt obliged to 
extend the entrance hall so that three huge paintings, by 
Newman, Stella and Warhol, could be glimpsed by arriving 
guests through two great Viennese beveled-glass and 
wrought-iron doors. All that for $975,000 through Thelma 
Orloff at Stan Herman's. 

Now to Fantasyland. That oasis for the celebrated, Frank 
Sinatra’s compound on the approach to Tamarisk Country 
Club at Rancho Mirage on the outskirts of Palm Springs, 
is, at present, on the market for $1,700,000. Hedges conceal 
heretofore essential security fencing surrounding 2% acres of 
integrated desert landscaping encompassing a main house and 
five others named for frequent guests, such as the Cerf (Ben- 
nett) House and the Brynner (Yul) House and the Agnew 
House (oops). There’s also a theater built for an audience 
of 50 to 100, two swimming pools, tennis court, helicopter 
landing pad, putting green and railroad caboose converted 
into sauna, exercise room and barroom-den. What you'd have 
is incredible resort privacy for you and your corporate or 
extended family—or your pals. Simply contact Ed Kelly at 
Mike Silverman's, Beverly Hills. 

One last bit of news, this for collectors of great white 
elephants: you can take title through Previews in Los Angeles 
or Scottsdale to the fantastic 36-acre McCune estate adjacent 
to Sen. Barry Goldwater’s Paradise Valley property near 
Phoenix. The mind boggles at the dimensions of this three- 
level contemporary desert mansion. Within 23,000 square feet 
of air-conditioned space, there are over 100 rooms, including 
13 bedroom suites, 26 bathrooms, six kitchens, Grand Hall 
and an indoor ice skating rink. 

The Oklahoma-oil-wealthy Walker McCunes, husband and 
wife only, spent over six million dollars on the residence since 
breaking ground in the early 1960s. Today’s price: $3,750,000, 
still unfinished and totally unfurnished. 0 














A MYRIAD OF COLORS AND DESIGNS 
TO SUIT EVERY TASTE 


Serving Designers, Decorators, Architects 
For A Quarter of A Century 


REASONABLE ... CREATIVE . .. DEPENDABLE 


EDDIE EGAN 
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FLOOR COVERINGS O VINYLS O CARPETINGS 


156 SOUTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD (CORNER OF 3rd) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 
BRadshaw 2-9282 CRestview 8-0370 





17th & 18th 
CENTURY FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIVE 
ACCESSORIES 







Laguna Beach, CA 92651, 714-497-3088 
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Featuring an antique (circa 1780) English Adam 
satinwood secretary bookcase. Handpainted 
decorations done in the style of Angelica Kauffmann. 

No finer example exists today. 











At 


Nicholson’s 






of Laguna Beach 










You will find a most interesting and 
comprehensive selection of fine furnishings, 
antiques, and objects of art. 








362 N. Coast Highway (714) 494-4820 
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WINE 


California Champagnes—Domestic Chic 
by Roy Brady 


Californians have been partial to champagne ever since they 
used it to celebrate gold strikes, and they promptly set about 
making their own. In March, 1854, only five years after the 
Gold Rush began, the Alta California reported that Benjamin 
D. Wilson of San Gabriel had made champagne of “first 
quality.” In the absence of any earlier claimant, Wilson can 
be given priority, but there must be doubt about the quality 
of what he could have made. The exuberant journalistic style 
of the time tended to start with “superb” for California wines 
and go on up from there. 

California champagne had tough going for some years 
because its would-be producers lacked experience, equipment 
and the right kinds of grapes. It was inevitable that the 
expansive, disaster-prone “Father of California Viticulture,” 
Agoston Haraszthy, would have a go at it, and that it would 
be a glorious bust. The Buena Vista Viticultural Society, which 
he had founded, then hired P. Debanne, a champagne maker 
from France, and in 1867 had the satisfaction of receiving 
the first international recognition for California champagne. 
Entered as Sparkling Sonoma, its wine received an honorable 
mention at the Paris Universal Exposition. 

The demand for California champagne soared in the late 
1960s and continues high for the premium brands, but sales 
have plunged on Cold Duck and all of its dreadful avian 
ilk, from Frozen Turkey to Chilly Chicken. 

The demand is met by a surprisingly small number of 
producers in California—about two dozen. Other wineries, 
wishing to offer champagne without getting into the complex- 
ities of making it, resort to private labels. I am inclined 
to shy away from private labels. Why should a wine- 
maker sell his best wine under somebody else’s name? 

Who are some of the ledding producers? I clearly remember 
my first encounter with Almadén Brut Champagne; though 
it was long ago, so long that I had not yet started making 
notes on wines. It was before dinner on a frigid Christmas 
day in the country 40 miles north of Chicago. As it was poured, 
the foaming golden wine caught the last pale rays of a wintry 
sun setting in the trees beyond a snowy meadow. As darkness 
quickly closed in, the flames of a crackling fire leaped in 
miniature in the glasses. It was my first Christmas at the 
home of my wife to be. We were married in the same room. 

I know I had tasted California champagnes before that, 
but Almadén was the first to leave an impression. It is curious 
how wine memories are so often intertwined with memories 
of people and places and events. The California State Fair 
used to have a tasting of award-winning wines every Sep- 
tember. In the mid-1950s I was there, and Irv Marcus, then 
editor of the trade journal Wines & Vines, handed me a glass 
of champagne with an inquiring look. I replied that it was 
extraordinarily good, but what was it? Paul Masson was the 
answer. A cynic promptly gave the opinion that it was a special 
batch made only for the judging and not available to the 


Continued on page 20 
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7056 MAIN ST. - SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA . PHONE 602-945-2659 
PRESENTS 


ESTATE AUCTION SALES -NIGHTLY ro 7:30 PM. 


(SUNDAYS EXCEPTED) 

















Jewelry — Silver — Rugs — Porcelains — Paintings — Crystal — Furniture — Bronzes — Oriental Art 


We are now soliciting estates for our 1975 season. 
Estates of great importance may be liquidated on premises in any location. 
Moderate commission. 


RARE FIND! 
NUMISMATIST’s or 
Specimen Collector’s Case. 
Solid Mahogany in rich brown coloration. Case 
has 24 shelves, 1-1/16 in. deep, each shelf black 
velvet lined with glass top; each shelf has lock 
and key. Mahogany vertical bar locks whole case. 
Two inverted brass handles on each side. Measure- 
ment of case: 39 in. high, 21 in. deep, 23-1/2 in. 
wide. Fine Condition England Circa 1830 


Visit COLBY ANTIQUES 
at 149 Avenida Del Mar 
SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF 92672 


(2 minutes from San Diego Freeway on main business street 
off EL CAMINO REAL. Ample parking in rear of store.) 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
OUR SPECIALTY — Fine Continental, English and 
Oriental Furniture and Art Objects. All pieces backed 
by our Famous Tag of Authenticity and Investment 

Quality. 
Proprietors: Mary and Ed Colby, 
former owners of Port O’Call— Pasadena 
Open Tues. thru Sat. 11-5 P.M. 
Telephone (714) 492-5130 or 492-2620 
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public. We checked the figures and found that they had 
something like 80,000 gallons! 

Christian Brothers Champagne, in particular, recalls two oc- 
casions. The first was clinking glasses with Brother Timothy 
on a lovely summer day at a picnic under the redwoods near 
their impressive monastery in the Napa hills. The second was 
in the quiet elegance of Ernie’s in San Francisco at one of 
those sumptuous wine harvest luncheons the Brothers hold 
every autumn. If good things really come in threes, as the 
ancient Welsh believed, then the third time will be at the 
stunning new Wine Museum of San Francisco where the Christian 
Brothers collection of art works relating to wine are exhibited. 

A visit to Weibel on a Wine and Food Society vintage tour 
some years ago was memorable. It was billed as a tasting, 
but the party had lunched well and was more inclined toward 
frolicsome drinking than serious tasting, but that’s what 
champagne is for. There is too much grim ceremonial tasting 
around as it is. Fred Weibel entered into the spirit of the 
occasion and began firing the corks through an open window 
as he opened bottles. 

Many people who know the name of Schramsberg will as- 
sociate it with a certain presidential visit to China, but to 
me it recalls a far more intimate affair, a tasting in the cellar 
of the Cave des Roys in Los Angeles with Jack Davies, the 
winemaker, and a few others. Drinking that lovely orange-pink 
Schramsberg Cuvée de Gamay with paté de foie gras and 
a few congenial people is an activity to be highly recom- 
mended, if not easily imitated. 

Llords & Elwood Champagne does not so much recall a single 
incident as it does a kind of incident—a picnic. A picnic under 
an oak on a hill high above the Pacific at Malibu, a picnic 
beside a cold mountain stream in the Sierras with the bottles 
in the swift water, and, most especially, a picnic in the Holly- 
wood Bowl before a concert. 

A few months before our son was born, we moved into 
a new apartment in the steaming heat of a Chicago summer 
without, of course, air conditioning. As noon approached my 
wife was wilting, and I judged it time to bring out the restora- 
tive, a bottle of Korbel Brut secretly nestled in much ice with 
two chilled glasses. Since then I have enjoyed many bottles 
of Korbel, some of them in stately halls and others under 
leafy bowers, but none tasted so good as the one drunk in 
the dusty disarray of unpacking. 

Martin Ray Champagne is no more. There never was much 
of it, but it set a standard when California champagnes were 
unremarkable. Martin was, when I knew him, every inch the 
showman and individualist. Instead of getting rid of the sedi- 
ment by freezing it in the neck of the bottle like everybody 
else, he revived an older and more flamboyant technique. 
He would suddenly upend a bottle. Just before the bubble 
reached the sediment he popped the cork, blowing out the 
sediment with a little wine—a method requiring very nice 
timing. He liked to perform on the veranda of his mountaintop 
home with the whole Santa Clara Valley spread out below. 
The corks flew over the vineyard in a spray of wine. It’s 
as good a way as any to drink champagne, if you can pull 
off the trick successfully. 0 

















Were the Mercedes Benz” 
of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soot 

We’re the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people inur 
neighborhood wouldn’t settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


~ 8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 
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A Constant and Abundant flow of 


Unique Period Pieces from Our 
Store in the Heart of The English . 
Countryside, assures that we é 98. eo 
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Selection of Antique studio line , 
Country Furniture in Los Angeles GEARY'S is one of a limited number of stores in the United 
States to show the Rosenthal Studio Line. In a special Studio 
The Queens Head you will find gifts and tableware by such famous designers 
6320 Commodore Sloat Drive as Pucci, Wiinblad, Wirkkala, Loewy, Baumann, Karnagel and 
Los Angeles, California 90048 Jensen. Come, see Geary’s complete selection of Rosenthal. 


‘ 


Tel. 213/931/1091 
1 Block North of Olympic at Crescent Heights 






TELEPHONE (AREA 213) BR 2-9334 or CR3-4741. 
Use BankAmericard, Master Charge, American Express 








KASIMIR 
ETCHINGS 


WHEN IN THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA, PLAN TO VISIT 
US AND SEE OUR LARGE SELECTION OF COLOR- 
ETCHINGS BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS KASIMIRS — LUIGI 
KASIMIR (1881—1962), TANNA KASIMIR HOERNES (1887 
— 1972) and ROBERT KASIMIR (born in 1914). 


SUBJECTS AND PRICE LIST ON REQUEST. 


WE ALSO SELL ARTWORK BY EARLY CALIFORNIA AND 
OTHER NOTED AMERICAN ARTISTS INCLUDING: Wm. 
KEITH, PERCY GRAY, THAD WELCH, EDWARD BOREIN, 
H.G. KELLER, H. MELVILLE FISHER, ADOLPH BERSON 
ROBERT WOOD AND MANY MORE. 
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TRAVELING 


_ Luxury Cruises—There’s Still Opulence Afloat 


_ By Pat Nation 


_ There are those doomsayers who cry that the era of grand 


_ luxe cruising is dead, buried at sea, resting in watery peace. 
They mistily recall those palmy days when chandeliers glit- 


tered like Van Cleef & Arpels diamonds in paneled salons, 
where voyagers wouldn’t have been caught dead in anything 
but formal attire other than the first and last nights out. 

In that halcyon time full staffs sailed in advance, carting 
along such prized possessions as Fabergé eggs and the family 
Rolls-Royce, in order to open up “the cottage” in France. 
The family then followed. On board the exercise-minded 
swam in pools of glistening marble, while the gastronomy- 
minded satiated themselves with gigantic pearls of Russian 


caviar or elaborate dishes generously garnished with white 


Piedmont truffles and washed down with extraordinary vin- 
tage wines and champagnes. 

“It was the last word in Byzantine luxury,” says world 
traveler and cosmopolite Mrs. Ralph Waldo Hees, of Los 
Angeles, who sailed aboard such regal liners as the Franconia, 
the Olympic, the Aquitania and the Homeric. Service was 
nonpareil. There were maids to run your bath, lay out your 
clothes; waiters hovered over like protective parents at your 
table, dispensing exquisite cuisine. ‘That all ended with the 
war,” says another world traveler, ruefully recalling a post-war 
cruise aboard the Queen Mary. 

Certainly financial exigencies have sunk the floating palaces 
as they existed in the past. The final, aborted around-the- 
world cruise of the France, until recently the largest ship in 
service, would verify that. Supremely sumptuous, it was any- 
thing but egalitarian. First-class space was very limited and 
gave the feeling of membership in an exclusive club, while 
the remainder of the leviathan was devoted to tourist class, 
euphemistically called the Left Bank. It simply didn’t work, 
as the French government was forced to admit. 

Sybarites, take heart! Luxury at sea has surfaced again in 
the form of similar, all-first-class liners, weighing less than 
the France but offering all the amenities, from breakfast in 
bed with fresh flowers adorning your tray to Lucullan feasts 
of which the great Brillat-Savarin would no doubt approve. 

Many smaller ships today offer that same gracious service 
of so long ago, where passengers are pampered like royalty. 
“Service and leisure are the main appeals of cruising,” says 
Mrs. Virginia Hull, president of Bel-Air Travel and a certified 
travel counselor. “It’s an opportunity to experience a way 
of life that’s dying out at home. For about $150 a day you 
can live in the grand manner with your every wish fulfilled.” 

The most expensive suites are the first to go, explains Mrs. 


- Hull, whose clientele is the social register of West Coast travel. 


She recently had to beat out some stiff competition to book 
an $85,000, two-story suite (New York to Los Angeles) on 
the premiere world cruise of the 65,863-ton Queen Elizabeth 
2. “These people’are the créme de la creme,” she adds. 
Naturally, the ultimate in civilities will be observed aboard 


Continued on page 24 
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Rugs for discriminating taste in Smart patterns and colors are available, but limited. 
We invite you to see our antique and semi-antique Persian, Turkish and Chinese Rugs. 





Alaska/Canada 
See it with a Princess. 


Cruise to the land of the Midnight Sun. Visit gold 
rush towns and beautiful Glacier Bay. Princess 
Cruises has three ships to take you there in 

style. This summer choose an 8 day cruise from 
Vancouver or a 14 day cruise from California. 

And you can add a Princess Tour to your 

cruise. Your travel agent has all the details. 

Or send the coupon to Princess Cruises, 

2020 Avenue of the Stars, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 
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Cunard’s royal liner, the reigning monarch of the sea, as she 
slips out of port January 10 on her gilded, 80-day odyssey 
to such exotic spots as Curacao, Durban and Bali. 

While the cruise is all first class, there are significant and 
subtle distinctions. Only passengers occupying outside double 
staterooms are permitted to dine in the Columbia Restaurant 
(the rest are relegated to the social Siberia of the Britannia 
Restaurant); extra guineas will ensure dining with the elite 
in the exclusive Queens Grill, and life at the top is a rarefied 
pleasure in the super-deluxe two-tiered Queen Anne and 
Trafalgar suites. It seems there will always be an England, 
at least at sea. See November-December 1971 Architectural 
Digest for pictorial coverage of the QE2 interiors. 

This Niagara of comfort is available to the Western traveler, 
albeit on a smaller scale, since a number of the most pres- 
tigious lines call at Los Angeles and/or San Francisco. 

The Swedish American Line, the exclusive choice of the late 
redoubtable doyenne, Mrs. Marjorie Merriweather Post, has 
scheduled a spring fling to Europe with Los Angeles its first 
port of call. When Mrs. Post traveled aboard the Gripsholm 
or Kungsholm, however, she would link together seven or eight 
staterooms and fill them with her own period furniture. While 
this may be going a bit too far in today’s parlous economy, 
the line still offers the luxury Mrs. Post demanded. 

Although usually sailing from the East for all parts of the 
world, the Kungsholm will pick up passengers in Los Angeles 
on April 8. By boarding in the West passengers will have 
the advantage of stops in Acapulco; Cristobal, Canal Zone; 
and Port Everglades, Fla., before the rest embark in New York. 
Then they are off for 35 glorious days around Europe (the 
trip is 49 days, if you board in Los Angeles), not to those 
drearily predictable spots but to such out-of-the-way places 
as Ponta Delgada in the Portuguese Azores; Vigo, Spain, a 
place of pilgrimage just a short distance from the shrine of 
Santiago de Compostela that rivaled Rome in the Middle Ages; 
the picturesque port of La Coruna from which the ill-fated 
Spanish Armada sailed; the quaint Channel Island of Jersey, 
more British than French in character; Amsterdam in time 
to see the tulips in bloom; South Queensferry, gateway to 
Scotland’s capital of Edinburgh, situated on a high crag over- 
looking the Firth of Forth; and South Shields, England. 

So complete is the service that with one waiter for every 
seven people, one room steward for every fourteen, and a 
crew of 350 to take care of the low-density maximum of 450 
passengers, you don’t have to lift a finger except to eat. And 
eat one must. Ships are not for the diet-conscious. Chef 
Anders Stromblad, a veritable genius of haute cuisine, pre- 
sides over an army of second chefs and pastry chefs, assistants 
and cooks. Aside from the exquisite daily fare there is, during 
every cruise, a smorgasbord of heroic dimensions featuring 
a six-tiered lobster pyramid and monumental ice sculptures. 

One sated travel writer, having stuffed on game and salmon 
and lobster and boiled lamb with dill sauce, still had the 
presence to interview the chef and learned that together the 
two liners use about 540,000 pounds of meat, 60,000 birds 
and 900 tins of caviar a year, not to mention 450,000 eggs 
and over 550,000 bottles of whiskey, wine, liqueur and beer. 
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To work it off passengers can avail themselves of two swim- 
ming pools, a gymnasium and a Swedish massage. 

For the traveler who likes a sense of tradition in a modern 
setting, a Royal Viking Line cruise is the answer. The Royal 
Viking Star, first of three pristine-white and sparkling sister 
ships, only debuted in Copenhagen in July 1972. Since then 
she has been joined by the Royal Viking Sky and Royal Viking 


- Sea. Manifesting true Norse spirit, they cruise the world—the 


North Cape, Russia, Europe, the Mediterranean, the Greek 
Isles and Black Sea, trans-Atlantic, Mexico, trans-canal, 
Caribbean and the Pacific. 

Everything about these three sister ships is fresh, bright 
and clean. Modern furniture—the best Scandinavian de- 
signs—fills the capacious public rooms and staterooms; mod- 
ern art—over 1,500 etchings, paintings, woodcuts, sculpture 
and lithographs—is hung everywhere, turning the ships into 
floating galleries. But while the look is new, the concept of 
service by the courtly European staff is decidedly old world. 

The piéce de résistance is the maiden world cruise of the 
Royal Viking Sea, sailing January 6 from New Orleans and 
January 9 from Ft. Lauderdale and headed for five continents, 
two sub-continents and ten islands. Ever courteous and con- 
siderate, RVL gives free first-class round-trip (from your home 
city) airline tickets to those who book full passage. 

Hawaii and the South Seas are special preserves for the 





Pacific Far East Line. Almost monthly, one of the stately sister 
ships Mariposa and Monterey, redolent of leisurely turn-of- 
the-century travel, depart from San Francisco, then Los An- 
geles, and churn across the azure Pacific toward Hawaii. They 
don’t merely pass through, but stop at, the four main islands 
in combinations of eighteen-, twelve- and seven-day cruises, 
with the first 1975 departure scheduled for January 16/17. 

The longer South Seas cruise, lasting 43 days, is a veritable 
Michener fantasy come true. Moorea, Papeete, Auckland, 
Sydney, Suva and Pago Pago are some of the ports. Departures 
are scheduled for January 2/3; February 4/5; March 14/15; 
and a special 49-day extended cruise, which initiates the fall 
schedule on October 1/2. Tasmania, New Caledonia and 
Western Samoa are added to the schedule. 

For every traveler’s desire, there is a cruise to match. Intime 
coziness is the appeal of the Holland America Line's jewel-like, 
9,000-ton Prinsendam, a tiny palace for exquisite indulgence, 
which departs September 27 from Vancouver on a 34-day 
voyage to Alaska and the Orient. 

For others that is still not privacy enough. They dream 
of the life of golden Greeks—and find it aboard even smaller 
ships, like the Stella Oceanis or the Apollo, which are chartered 
by firms such as Raymond and Whitcomb, carry a limited number 
of passengers, cruise primarily in quiet waters and are the 
quintessence of luxe. An Onassis couldn't ask for more. 
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The chandeliers at The Stanford Court 
come from the Grand in Paris. 


But is that any reason 
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is made up of a thousand 
small details—and they 
all have to be right. 
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tention. With real 
antiques. Fresh 
flowers. Food and 
drink worried to per- 
fection. And most important, a 
| staff that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invading an 
inch of your privacy. 

Our early 19th Century chande- 
liers are symbols of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Any hotelcangive you lightbulbs. = 

We give you a lovely light. 





INTERIOR DESIGN 


(213) 553-7546 “Che 
SIANFORD COURTIO 


Hotel on San Francisco's Nob Hill 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 277-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or *Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H R.1 —the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 
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ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California g4o26 - Telephone : (415) 325-4409 Open 





Our booth at the Episcopal Church of St. Matthew, San Mateo, antique show and sale, October 1974. 
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Discover the sparkling treasure chest of brilliant, gem- 
like color that is Caribbean tile . . . the splash of inspira- 
tion to brighten and accent your own unique applications. 
Caribbean’s Bright Crackle Glaze is a rippling surface 
creating walls and vertical areas that stretch the imagi- 
nation with tropical tone backgrounds. 
Caribbean’s Crystal Glazes go vertical or horizontal, 
bringing a sweep of sophisticated color to residential 
floors or counter tops with deep-hued flair. 
And the versatility of Caribbean’s 3” x 6” shape opens 
new vistas of multi-colored stripes, patterns and bold 
innovations for the creative designer. 
. tile with the depth of brilliant color and 


Caribbean .. 
ever bright carefree finish. 
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4100 Cahuenga Blvd. » North Hollywood + 766-3841 
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COLEECTAIREES 


Creative Antiquing—A Magical Mystery Tour 
By John Lincoln 


“Open sesame” is an expression which conjures up a magic 
or mystery from childhood that seems to be connected with 
a storehouse of untold riches of great opulence. This mystery 
is hidden from view until those magic words are spoken. 
What better “open sesame” than something from a shop called 
Fabulous Things Ltd., in San Francisco. It has just such a cover 
for a magical doorway, either real or decorative—a Moghul 
eighteenth-century painted door. The door is 37” wide by 
702” high and its polychromed visual magic is created by 
years of Indian sun, giving the surface a softened, faded 
patchwork of colors. The door is organized into a series of 
panels, some of which are carved and painted rosettes. Other 
panels are decorated with paintings of birds, monkeys and 
various other animals. The animals are stylized and slightly 
primitive in execution, but done with great charm and style. 
It might be considered a painted zoo done in faded colors. 
There still remains on the door some antique hardware which 
make the hanging and hinging of it to your pocketbook easier, 
as the “open sesame” of $2,250 leaves it. 

The fascination with things that seem to be one thing, yet 
are multipurposed, such as our Boy/Girl Scout pocket knives, 
has always been a wonder to mankind. Tom Kaye, of San 
Francisco, has a piece of furniture which should delight those 
involved in this kind of multi-functionalism gadgetry—or just 
curiosity: a Chippendale dressing table/desk/chest-of- 
drawers—all in one. The top of the chest lifts to reveal a 
fitted compartment for toilet articles which has a dummy 
drawer front with knobs and a real lock. The next so-seeming 
drawer isn’t a drawer, either, but pulls out and becomes a 
desk with a reading surface. It has a lidded center compart- 
ment for stationery, small troughs on the sides to hold stamps 
and pens, and even other secret compartments for secrets, 
if necessary. Under these top false drawers are two banks 
of small drawers on each side of a medium-size center drawer, 
and another two large squarish drawers which comprise the 
base. All in all, there are two big fake ones, four small ones 
and two medium-size ones and two big square ones. It is 
an ideal holdall for your needs because of its simple compact- 
ness and functional uses. It can function for you for $2,475. 

Grace Ellis, of Los Angeles, has a handy and most useful 
object or, as she might say, “contraption.” It is a simple French 
Directoire polished-steel cylinder with a tray top that stands 
on a raised base of polished steel with brass top and bottom 
bandings. Hanging from brass rosettes at the sides are two 
ring handles. There are two fitted, contoured doors with small 
brass knobs which open to reveal three suspended round 
metal shelves. The base has a pull-out tray into which live 
coals were once placed to warm the interior. There is a 
pierced-vent section in the back of the cylinder. All this was, 
and can be, used to warm plates or keep them warm at table. 
How wonderful to have warm plates for warm food. The 
warmer is a small luxury, which has great decorative yet 


Continued on page 30 
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OF FINE PERIOD FURNITURE Bert Kortz / Gina Kortz 





SPECIALIZING IN DESIGNING EXCLUSIVE INTERIORS 
20,000 square foot showroom displaying 
BAKER*KARGES*WIDDICOMB*MASTERCRAFT 
AMERICAN INTERIORS 
1133 Post Street / Tel: 771-2433 San Francisco, California 





Member: Art and Antique Dealers League of America, Inc 
Appraisers Association of America 
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Superb Tankard 
by Charles Frederick Kandler 
London 1738 
Weight 350zs 
Maximum height 8/2” 
Diameter of base 434” 


Richard S. Gorham Antiques, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 4378, Carmel, Ca. 93921 
Phone: (408) 625-1770 
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Constance H. Hurst, proprietor, 


offers 
Country English Furniture — Porcelains— Accessories 


William A. McMahan Antiques 


11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 
(213) 826-4579 








We individually select each rug 
to insure quality workmanship. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Aga John 
8800 Wilshire Blvd. (At Robertson) 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(213) 659-4444 


We buy antique rugs from individuals 
and estates throughout the U.S. 
Please call collect. 
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functional appeal. It is about 18” in diameter and about 42” 
high. The price for this glittering column is $750. 

If you have a French Directoire plate warmer, why not fill 
it up with some French plates? Roy Standard, of Los Angeles, 
has a dozen mint-condition, early-nineteenth-century Choisy 
plates—really ten matching in series and a pair closely resem- 
bling the others (but who would know). Choisy, Montereau 
and Creil were the important French faience factories of that 
century. These plates have an unusual eggish-yellow glaze 
with black banding and a stylized floriate border. Choisy- 
Montereau-Creil yellow is a unique color and has a very 
distinctive decorative look. The color, at table, greatly en- 
hances chocolate soufflés, endive and tomato salad, noisettes 
of trout. Oh, for hot or cold plates and $2,400! 

While devouring all this, may I suggest—for the feet—a 
silken Shiraz prayer rug from Emser International, of Los An- 
geles, which measures 59” by 6’9” and is perfect on which 
to curl the toes. The central panels are designed as three 
Moorish lobed arches with elaborate top decorations on each 
depicting a mosque lamp suspended by cords. The back- 
ground between the two outer arches is brilliant red and the 
center is beige; the four-sided border of continuous floriate 
patterns is in various naturalistic colors. Above the tops of 
the arches is a panel of typically delicate Moorish floral 
patterns—which gives the rug a special quality, for the top 
panel design wasn’t ordinarily used. The price isn’t quoted, 
but there has been an offer of $30,000... . 

James Waste, of San Francisco, has a large but nicely scaled 
chest from Yorkshire (of pudding fame), England, circa 1780. 
The size is 7742” long by 35” high by 22%” deep. This long, 
narrowish chest is made of very beautiful pale oak, with a 
shaped edge and molding on the top. The molding on the 
base gives the illusion that the body is sitting on a separate 
base with shaped flanges and block legs. The front is divided 
into three sections: two banks of three same-size drawers on 
each side; and in the center is a single drawer above a com- 
partment with two raised panel doors. Each drawer and the 
compartment have two pulls. Around each drawer and the 
door of the compartment is a small, dark surround or edging. 
At the corners of the chest are semiattached posts, also of 
dark wood. The dark linear pattern gives nice contrast to 
the pale wood chest and a contrasted price of $1,875. 

Irene Martin, of Los Angeles, has a collection, and a charming 
one at that, of seven Indian and one Chinese reverse paintings 
on glass, a method usually found in folk painting. The tech- 
nique entails painting the closest things first on the glass 
surface and then the whole system of painting is done in 
reverse layers; so you have to know exactly what it will look 
like before you begin. The media is usually gouache. This 
technique takes preplanning—or a reverse nature. 

The colors in the paintings are rich, lush and vibrant; the 
techniques are sophisticated in a primitive manner. The paint- 
ings generally measure about 12” by 15”, set in old frames 
which also have great character. It is unusual to see or have 
the opportunity to purchase a unique collection such as this— 
and at the reasonableness or unreasonableness of $5,500 for 
the group—group rates seem always to be less expensive. 
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AY LOR’S World of Elegance 
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... Highlights from their collection of exclusive imports. 
Hard-to-find, one-of-a-kind designer accents, all still sensibly 
priced. Hundreds of new and unusual items, including the 
latest room groups from Heritage and Drexel. See the entire 
collection at Taylor’s. Free decorating advice is also available. 


6479 Van Nuys Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif. (213) 873-1081 + 786-5970 
Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ’til 9, Sunday 1 'til 5 
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Galleries: An Overview 
By James Normile 


Since the New Year is a season of bright prospects, best wishes 
and thoughtful remembrances, many California art galleries 
have January offerings alive with these timely spirits. 

David Stuart Galleries, in Los Angeles, hails the New Year 
with a full-scale presentation of the Roumanian-born sculptor, 
Sorel Etrog. These glowingly enameled, cast metals are ab- 
stract yet sensuously anthropomorphic. Better still, they are 
androgynous, if such a high-class euphemism can be tolerated 
to describe sculpture which expresses the abrasions between 
body and spirit, between physical and emotional natures. In 
Etrog’s sculpture the human themes of contradiction and 
struggle, so warmly alive and often bluntly sexual in concept, 
are resolved into cool, complementary balance, a repose that 
has the dignity of classic tragedy. 

The Sunshine People is the happy title of a new series of 
ten lithographs by Karl Appel, leading Dutch painter. During 
January this series, in a signed and limited edition, will be 
showing at all three locations of The Upstairs Gallery, in Los 
Angeles, Long Beach and Northridge. Karl Appel is dynamic. 
His shapes are simple, his colors vigorous. His images, be 
they human or animal, are almost obliterated in a storm of 
elemental passions as disturbing as a cosmos in the making. 
Strangely, out of all this agitation, Karl Appel achieves a 
dramatic poise, a “control of design,” as Sir Herbert Read 
puts it, “as instinctive as a child’s.” Comparisons are odious. 
Nevertheless it is tempting to see in Karl Appel’s work much 
the same sort of profound human drama as recorded by van 
Gogh, his fellow countryman; by Kirchner, his German ex- 
pressionist “cousin;” and by Rouault, his spiritual father. 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, in Los Angeles, has become an even 
larger mecca for art lovers and collectors. New space provides 
wall room for some fifty of the sensationally brilliant, lim- 
ited-edition tapestries so long pioneered by the gallery. In- 
cluded are special designs by many notables including Picasso, 
Miro, Léger and Lurgat, champion to modern Aubusson tap- 
estries. There are handwoven, deep-tufted tapestries by 
Mondrian, Ben Shahn, Frank Stella, Andy Warhol, Roy Lich- 
tenstein and by Californians Mark Adams, Pierre Sicard, 
Edgar Ewing, Millard Sheets and others. 

The tapestries, soft complements to the rigidities of con- 
temporary walls of glass, steel and concrete, play much the 
same role as did their noble ancestors to soften and warm 
the stone-cold architecture of the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. They are of a scale proportionate to large spaces, 
especially the often empty vacuums of modern offices, lobbies 
and public areas. They have a texture, a radiance of color 
taking them a step beyond even outsize paintings or murals. 

Both Albert Chatelat, conservateur des musées de France, and 
Mildred Constantine, of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, agree on virtues peculiar to these tapestries. Both remark 
on a happy fusion of the lively “broken color” discoveries 
of impressionism and the traditional disciplines of the 
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weaver’s craft. Both side with a gentle heresy that questions 
| old dogmas about oil and canvas being the sacrosanct media 
of painters. Both seemed pleased that the loom, as in the 
Renaissance, is nudging for its place beside the easel. 

The New Year sees the Jack Glenn Gallery in a new location 
| in Newport Beach. A fifth anniversary show (January 4-Febru- 
ary 12) celebrates the event on the third and fourth floors of 
a new building. Museums and private collectors who have 
already acquired paintings by the gallery artists are lending 
| to the exhibition. The show is rounded out with a new work 
| by each of the invited artists—Jake Berthot, Robert Cot- 
| tingham, Ron Davis, Jim Dine, Sam Francis, Helen Franken- 
| thaler, Tom Holland, Donald Judd, Roy Lichtenstein, Morris 
| Louis, Brice Marden, Kenneth Noland, Claes Oldenburg, 
| Robert Rauschenberg, James Rosenquist, Robert Ryman, 
| Wayne Thiebaud, Andy Warhol and Tom Wesselman. 
| In January the Hank Baum Gallery, in Century City, features 
a Los Angeles premier, the paintings of Robert McGill, a 
| young painter who works in Redding, California. McGill’s 
paintings are interestingly direct, abstract acrylic color stains 
on raw canvas. His strength is simplicity, his subtlety beguil- 
ing. The paintings are low-keyed, allowing the eye to wander 
leisurely and in bumpless comfort across rich, flat fields of 
color. In McGill’s canvases there is no attempt to create 
illusions of space nor to follow the compulsive search for 
“three dimensions.” It is to McGill’s credit that he respects 
the two-dimensional integrity of his canvas, exploits this 
seeming limitation into a potential rich with visual excitement 
where shapes evolve from spaces and spaces become shapes. 

For collectors of ethnic arts, Hank Baum also presents, in 
January, Tibetan Buddhist images, large black-and-white 
woodblock prints on handmade papers. These votive images, 
though of recent origin, are incredibly ancient in tradition. 
The prints are superbly decorative and, to Western eyes at 
least, strikingly exotic. 

Another welcome first appearance with the New Year is 
at Feingarten Galleries, in Los Angeles, which is showing, from 
mid-January to mid-February, Charley Brown, a young 
Northern California painter, in his California one-man debut. 
Charley Brown is a surrealist. “A painter without palette,” 
he has been called. If this be paradox, so is what and how 
he paints. A pear, a blue sky, a cloud, any and all of the 
elemental forms and colors of nature are beautiful to him. 
By careful choice he rearranges them, all out of logical context, 
and records them in a masterly, unorthodox airbrush tech- 
nique that easily can be mistaken for slick rendering. One 
can marvel at the surface virtuosity of these paintings much 
as one’s jaw can drop at the craftsmanship of Salvador Dali. 
However, here the impulse to pair the two painters dead-ends. 

Where Dali uses his polished facility for “realism” to lay 
bare the “unreal” world of imagination, fantasy and emotion, 
Brown uses the wiles of much the same technique, but in 
all simplicity, to make us not only look at but see the 
beauties of the natural world. The dazzling Brown technique 
may distract us from his real purpose, which can be clued 
from his off-the-cuff statement: “I don’t know how to explain 
what makes this pear so beautiful. Just look at its color, its 


Continued on page 34 
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Exquisite 6” jadeite vase displaying fine green and © 
lavender color. Another fine art object in gem 
stones from our extensive collection. 


Oriental Arts 
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shape. A pear is a beautiful form. But I can’t describe it in 
words, so I try to show how | feel in my paintings.” These 
are simple words, unpretentious, honest, indestructible. 

Petersen Galleries, in Beverly Hills, has a special New Year 
excitement in the large painting by Charles M. Schreyvogel, 
The Silenced War Whoop. Full of action and detail, the painting 
is a stirring reconstruction of one of the many historical 
shoot-outs between U.S. troopers and Indians. 

The Egg and the Eye, in Los Angeles, feasts its ninth birthday 
in 1975. It opens the year with an exhibition called South 
American Odyssey, a gathering of artifacts and folk arts from 
Peru, Bolivia, Colombia and Venezuela. This is a fine selection 
of handwoven textiles, pottery, tin ornaments, silver jewelry 
and pre-Columbian beads of stone, ceramic and shell. 

There are two New York exhibitions that have a nostalgic 
tinge. De Ville Galleries, in Los Angeles, are showing the fresh, 
bright color paintings of J. Barry Greene (1894-1966), Ameri- 
can expatriate impressionist. Greene, an active figure in the 
Paris art scene of the 1920s and ‘30s, was an intimate of 
Bonnard, traded paintings with Chagall, Matisse, Bombois 
and many others of the Paris School, and was one of the 
Saturday Night Group around Gertrude Stein. He enjoyed 
the critical acclaim not only of the press on both sides of 
the Atlantic but won the praise even of Edouard Herriot, 
one-time premier of France. From 1921 to 1932 Greene was 
repeatedly a prize winner at the Paris Salon des Beaux Arts. 
He was one of the few American painters to receive the 
Pulitzer prize. In 1949, aging and ill, Greene suddenly put 
his collection of modern French paintings on the auction block, 
returned to the States, moved West and never again exhibited 
with a major gallery in his lifetime. Although time and neglect 
have eclipsed the talent of J. Barry Greene, the De Ville Galler- 
ies are turning the light once more on the brilliant canvases 
of this almost forgotten American impressionist. 

Maxwell Galleries, in San Francisco, are showing another 
expatriate American impressionist, another “prophet without 
honor in his own country,” Earle Theodore Butler (1860-1936). 
After studies at the Academie Julien in Paris, in 1888 Butler 
met Claude Monet who taught him the principles of impres- 
sionism. He married into Monet’s family and for some ten 
energetic and happy years painted in France. Butler showed 
two paintings in the famous New York Armory Show of 1913, 
that landmark of modern art in the United States. A potpourri 
of critical opinion praised him for “fresh originality . . . color 
placed with verve . . . an artist who is color conscious and 
knows how to put it at the end of his brush.” Butler painted 
with light, delicate brush strokes in glittering cascades of color, 
in what is now dubbed the French tradition of impressionism. 
Although Butler was of the same generation as Childe Hassam, 
the American impressionist, he was not enough on the Ameri- 
can scene to gain much attention at home. Hence today Butler 
is largely neglected, but not entirely forgotten, since only 
recently the Whitney Museum of American Art exhibited 
three of his paintings. Important museums and private collec- 
tors do remember that Earle Theodore Butler, despite his 
European flavor and the fact that he painted in the shadow 
of Monet, was a major American artist. 
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BRONZE CLOCK=-—8-day, time and strike. Made by a branch 
department of SETH THOMAS, which was established in 1866 
at Thomaston, Conn. There they manufactured and sold bronze- 
and marble-cased clocks that were superior to those of the 
French. 
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SAN CLEMENTE'S OLDEST ANTIQUE DEALER 
120 AVENIDA DEL MAR 
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Always on display: furniture, clocks and a general line of antiques. 


Hours 11:30 - 5:30 (714) 492-6048 Wed. through Sun. 
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San Francisco Savvy—Here, There and Jackson Square 
By Ruth Miller 


Three major areas of San Francisco showrooms—Jackson Square, 
The Icehouse and the Western Merchandise Mart—are as scattered 
as they are diverse. But nothing in San Francisco is at any 
great distance, so it’s not as inconvenient as it sounds. 

Along Jackson Square, the McCune Showroom, which is 
situated in the original Ghirardelli chocolate-factory building 
(the early one is not in the tourist mecca, Ghirardelli Square), 
has a fantastic assortment of oak pieces called the Cathedral 
Oak Collection. Part of the Norwich Collection, which features 
some of the finest reproductions coming out of England, this 
segment is made of light-colored oak that’s 500 years old. 
When Norwich Cathedral was bombed during World War 
II, it was so destroyed that it had to be rebuilt. The beams 
were saved, however, and out of this wood have been made 
small occasional tables in designs faithful to the cathedral 
period. They’re unfilled and no stain has been added, so that 
the natural hue of the wood glows through. An impressive 
sideboard is the largest of the pieces, each of which bears 
a small brass plaque engraved “Made from 15th-Century Roof 
Timbers of Norwich Cathedral.” 

The McCune Showroom is also displaying some mirrors 
from Beirut. They’re framed in an inlay of mother-of-pearl, 
ivory, rosewood and sometimes teak, which is tastefully elab- 
orated in the Middle Eastern design of the crown. Not many 
are being imported these days, but if this fits into your décor, 
it might be worth waiting for. 

At Regency House, also in Jackson Square, where they carry 
both Brunschwig & Fils and Fortuny fabrics, they have set 
up a showroom with custom furniture so that each piece can 
be made to your exact specifications—and you can be fitted 
to each piece. This means you really know that the width 
of the seat will be accurate and that the length of your legs 
will be accommodated—and since many of the fabrics are 
on long arms, there’s no mistaking what the finished piece 
is going to look like. The furniture is made locally, and you 
can have four-week delivery on it. Anyone who has waited 
months, only to be told that it will be months more, will 
truly appreciate this feature. 

Also at Regency House are some faux bois tables, hand- 
carved in Italy. They’re designed so that the legs can be cut 
at any height, and the gesso finish can be painted if you 
wish. The floorcovering situation is good here, too. Fabrics 
in any pattern can be copied for rugs to be woven in Singapore, 
and in Portugal they'll custom-weave either the border or 
the entire rug. It has always been difficult, if not impossible, 
to get Wilton carpeting in custom designs except for huge 
orders, but now Regency House can have it made to order 
in quantities as small as 40 yards. 

At another Jackson Square location, Winfield Winsor is 
showing Scancelli’s new Crackled Porcelain wallcovering. 
Remember how plates (or painted wood, for that matter) used 
to craze with heat, forming fine cracks going in all directions? 











SHOWROOM SHOPPING 


_ That’s what this is, in toile, porcelain or wood designs with 
the crackled background. 
Currently, the Merchandise Mart is so strictly controlled 
_ that designers can’t even get a client in to see a chair or 
floor covering. It’s precisely because of the lack of facilities, 
says the management, that the Mart is now involved in a 
large construction project, and when the new building is 
_ completed later this year, the showrooms will be open to 
_ decorators and their clientele. 

Albert Van Luit is now showing correlated wallcoverings, 
which means fabrics and papers that are not necessarily 
matched, but that look well together; in music, it’s the melody 
and the harmony. They include background designs, patterns, 
flowered crewel work and stripes. Some of the papers are 
printed in a shell pattern called Lambeth, which reappears 
as Hyde Park, with an overlay of flowers and a phoenix. Then, 
in a blowup of the shell pattern, it’s back again as Kian. 

Avanti, a free-standing wall system by Dux of Sweden, 

is being distributed nationally by Moreddi in The Icehouse. 
| This is one of the most adaptable systems I’ve ever seen. 
_ It comes in shells in three sizes; with the addition of compo- 
nents—doors, drawers, desks, etc.—you can practically custom 
design your own piece. Since it works on a peg system, it 
has tremendous flexibility for people who move to another 
home or just want to change things around. There are three 
| heights, 82”, 48” and 26”, and three colors: white, choco- 
| late-brown and matte-black. Brushed aluminum fronts are 
_ also available. It’s possible to create almost any unit you can 
| think of, since there’s a wardrobe, drop-leaf bar, drop-leaf 
desk, executive desk, files, even a refrigerator unit (22” or 
| 33” wide). The doors can be see-through plexiglass or wood. 
| The wood, incidentally, has just the right matte finish. 
| Moreddi’s even has the answer to lighting, no matter the 
| size of your wall system. It is Supertube, which is ceiling-hung 
| from chains and comes in widths from 38%” up to 125” in 
| aluminum or a lacquered finish. White and brown are stocked, 
but there is quite a wide range of colors available by special 
| order, with 60- to 90-day delivery. 
' On the more traditional end of the scale, DenVan, which 
| specializes in antiques and is also in The Icehouse, has noticed 
that with the stock market in a great state of flux, investors 
are turning more and more to antiques and art goods. Despite 
the rush, they still have some delightful pieces, including a 
French provincial country cupboard of oak. 

This showroom also has some interesting pieces of Victorian 
rosewood, made in New Orleans. One of these pieces, a sofa, 
| has been upholstered in a contemporary fabric and the effect, 
rather than being startling, is one of harmony. There is also 
_ an oval marble-topped lamp table, a delicate mirror-front desk 
_and a mirror-faced armoire which has that truly solid look 
| of other days. However, it can be dismantled and will fit 
| into a station wagon, they tell me, in case one has to flee 
_to the country suddenly. 0 






































Most showrooms are open “to the trade only,” though a few admit the 
_ public, especially those that specialize in antiques. Your surest “open sesame”’ 





to practically all showrooms is to make the tour in the company of a 
professional decorator/designer. 
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PHOTOS by ASSOCIATED PHOTOGRAPHY; SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


| Weber Louis XV Vernis, Martin parlor grand piano. 
Lavishly decorated with classical motifs of natural floral 
garlands and superb medallions of meticulously painted 
figure groups. 












Lavishly hand carved Chinese teakwood suite for dining or conference room. 
10 side chairs, 2 armchairs, table, buffet. Executed in China; displayed at the 
Pacific International Exhibition 1915. Documented. 


a 1 


A paw of Messen porcelain urns, lavishly decorated with floral motifs and 
surmounted with amorani. Resting on buffet. 


eos 


313 Maple Street — Springfield, Massachusetts 01105 — (413) 739-6279 
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ASTROLOGY 


Winter Signs: Your Year Ahead, 1975 


Capricorn December 22-January 20 
Jupiter, the planet of good fortune, brings rewards to you 
in property matters if you can be patient and wait until after 
mid-March when your chances of making a successful and 
profitable deal are excellent. Early in the year much activity 
with family and their affairs is expected—especially brothers, 
sisters and close friends—and you will be influential and 
fortunate in helping them to make decisions. There is some 
opposition from partners, both business and marriage, but 
they will agree with your thinking later in the year, telling 
you that you are brilliant during some negotiations. Having 
gone through so many problems in the last year or so, you 
can look forward to recouping losses in business and reconcil- 
ing love relationships. Your interest in the fine arts and 
affiliations with local artistic organizations may come in handy 
when deciding what to do with extra space in the home, 
perhaps resulting in a gallery used to display your family 
or friends’ artwork or your own photographs. 


by Frederic Davies 


Aquarius January 21-February 19 
Your natural love of freedom and travel will have greater 
possibilities of cultivation this year with your optimistic fi- 
nancial status. Don’t be afraid to make plans to visit foreign 
countries for pleasure and business, and be willing to gamble, 
particularly until Easter when money will seem easy to get. 
Writing reports, promotional material and finalizing docu- 
ments connected with property, residence and business will 
take up much of the year. Look out for lots of “windfalls” 
and unusual opportunities relating to your career or ambitions. 
These changes will bring you in contact with many new 
friends and associates who will open wonderful new doors 
for you. Take care not to misinterpret their reasons, for you 
are likely to misjudge them. Home and property can be 
improved this year, increasing value if you decide to sell or 
use the property as an asset when making other business 
deals. Remember, contracts made this year will be good dis- 
cipline for you and rewarding in the long run. 
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All Signs: January and February, 1975 


Aries March 21-April 20 
Your ambitions are within easy reach. Use 
your wonderful nervous energy to give you 
that extra lift. Successful projects and plans 
started in late 1974 make the new year an 
exciting one at the beginning, leaving much 
room for your initiative and imagination 
to take advantage of this good period. 
Property or décor connected with water are 
particularly highlighted. 


Taurus April 21-May 21 
Opportunities to invest in or buy land or 
buildings in faraway locations could bring 
quick returns on your money if you are 
not too conventional and conservative. 
Property gambles have a better chance of 
success at this time than stocks and bonds. 
New partners appear offering unusual 
projects that you should consider after 
checking with your lawyer. 


Gemini May 22-June 21 
Take a look at all your financial documents, 
old and new, and re-evaluate their true 
worth. You could easily be under- or 
overestimating, which may bring unneces- 
sary worries to you and your close asso- 
ciates. This is an excellent time for insur- 
ance adjustments, loans, mortgages and 
fund-raising business ventures. Double 
check that you don’t give money away. 


Cancer June 22-July 23 
Be considerate of your partner’s plans for 
they could bring more money rewards than 
your own ideas. There is no need to give 
up your own projects, just put them in 
second place. Joint efforts are highly bene- 
ficial rather than going it alone. Contracts 
signed at this time will have good results 
especially with contractors, architects and 
designers, so don’t delay. 


Leo July 24-August 23 
Your basic income should jump into a 
higher tax bracket. Consult your banker 
rather than your stockbroker regarding in- 
vestments since there is too much risk this 
year. Property, restaurants, hotels and 
service-type businesses are good areas in 
which to speculate. If you are artistic you 
could very easily make extra money with 
your own designs and ideas. 


Virgo August 24-September 23 
Consider another short holiday and take 
some work with you since you will feel 
pressured and may even cancel trips be- 
cause of the overload. You, won't get any- 
thing more done by staying, and you will 
make some excellent business connections 
while away. View the present crisis in a 
more realistic light. If your loved one can 
go with you, all the better. 


Libra September 24-October 23 
Home plays an important part in your deci- 
sion about changing jobs or starting a new 
business in another location. The upkeep 
on two homes seems extravagant, but this 
may be the answer since a complete break 
would be too traumatic for everyone. Re- 
decorating your present and new home is 
favored, but make sure the work is finished 
by mid-April. Delays are indicated later. 


Scorpio October 23-November 22 
Writing letters, advertising the sale or lease 
of property and promoting new enterprises 
are best done now with your excellent 
planetary help. Communications and travel 
plans will now be easier and less frustrating 
than in the past. Even close friends and 
relatives will be less sensitive, enabling you 
to say what is on your mind. No longer 
is there a need for politics. 


Sagittarius | November 23-December 21 
All kinds of new money-making offers will 
be in the air, so consider them carefully 
before committing yourself to something 
that is financially attractive but boring. (It 
is hard to pretend to be enthusiastic when 
you are not.) Your desire to help others 
could end up making you feel like a pris- 
oner with no easy escape from the situation 
in which you find yourself. 


Capricorn December 22-January 20 
Your wonderful sense of humor gets you 
over minor obstacles at the beginning of 
this period. Your new look, new style in 
clothes and wonderful change in attitude 
starts the year off on a high level. Environ- 
mental alterations will add to your “new 
image,” and you are likely to do more 
entertaining than in the past, especially for 
business and related matters. 


Aquarius January 21-February 19 
Use your time now to organize the year. 
Don’t leave little chores undone or they will 
aggravate you for months. Since there will 
not be too much happening immediately, 
attack all those jobs so you will be free 
to take advantage of all the travel and 
tempting offers turning up. Expect delays 
and holdups in January, but don’t get ner- 
vous or upset about them. 


Pisces February 20-March 20 
Your personal ambitions should be coming 
to fruition. There will be major rewards for 
you, particularly associated with career, and 
you will have a great sense of achievement. 
Look to friends and associates in important 
places to give you a boost or introduce you 
to the right people who will help your 
present project. Romance is also high- 
lighted, but don’t waste too much time. 


Those wishing to consult Mr. Davies or order a detailed personal astrological chart for the year ahead should write to him in care of 
ADDENDA Astrology, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 
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Men and Women— 

lf you have an artistic flair 

for color, setting, design... =.” 

enjoy working with fabrics, furnishings, accessories 
...and you are seeking an exciting career... 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD offers the opportunity 
to train in the fascinating and highly profitable field 
of Interior Decorating. 

Associate in Arts Degree in one year 

INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD 


BEVERLY HILLS 608 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 652-7750 
VALLEY 15135 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks 981-2882 
SOUTH BAY 1708 S. Pacific Coast Hwy., Redondo Beach 373-6854 
LA HABRA 1040 E. Whittier Blvd., La Habra 694-1086 
NEWPORT BEACH _ (714) 675-9610 
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J. F. CHEN antique orientalia 


* 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-6310 





PASHGIAN BROS. 


Gallery of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Established 1889—In Pasadena Since 1902 


993 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena 91101 


Phones (213) 796-7888 - 681-9253 


Hand-Knolted Persian Tabriz 
Size 10’ x 14 
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Noel Coward—The Blithe Spirit 
By Joe Roberts 


If Sir Noel Coward had died in 1963 instead of 1973, it would 
have been easy to write his obituary. No one would have 
argued if you had said he was a superficial, trivial, irrelevant 
relic whose once-popular plays are remembered—if remem- 
bered at all—as dated fragments of a rather forgettable career. 

He was at his lowest point in the early 1960s. No one cared 
about Sir Noel, his plays or his songs, and, in protest, he 
would often bitterly lash out at the modern theater. 

But when Sir Noel died of a heart attack in April, 1973, 
at the age of 73, he had witnessed one of the most remarkable 
rediscoveries and reappraisals of an artist’s work in recent 
history. In his last years, he was being acclaimed as the wittiest 
and the brightest, one of the towering figures of the En- 
glish-speaking theater. The actor, singer, poet, writer, com- 
poser, producer, director, entertainer, humorist and wit re- 
ceived knighthood and universal acclaim. As Sir John Gielgud 
put it, “He died on the crest of a wave.” That wave has since 
grown to tidal proportions. 

It would be a mistake to think that Coward is superficial. 
Rather, he made an art out of the trivial. One of his friends 
summed it up: in his dialogue and lyrics, Sir Noel displays 
a keen critical perception combined with an entirely uninhib- 
ited gift for expression. He wrote with a quickness and facility 
that would have been disastrous to men of lesser genius. And 
it is not too much to say that he is firmly entrenched in 
the tradition of English music halls, Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
the writings of Oscar Wilde and Max Beerbohm. 

Luckily, there are more recordings available of his work 
than we have any right to expect. 

Stanyan Records—the private company lovingly owned by 
poet Rod McKuen—has issued what we are told is the first 
volume of an invaluable series of vintage Coward recordings 
Greatest Hits, Volume One (Stanyan 10025) as well as a memorial 
tribute album, Noel Coward—1899-1973 (Stanyan 10068; P.O. 
Box 2783, Hollywood, California 90028). 

They are marvelous records, sonically aged but still vibrant 
with Coward’s so-perfect voice roaming over more than two 
dozen songs, including the prototype put-down of British 
tradition, “The Stately Homes of England.” 

Monmouth-Evergreen has released an album of excerpts 
from Tonight at 8:30 featuring Coward and Gertrude Law- 
rence, both in splendid form (Monmouth-Evergreen 7042; 
1697 Broadway, Suite 120, New York, New York 10019). 

This collection of nine one-act plays was presented in 
rotating groups of three, one of which was always a musical. 
The three represented on this album are all choice. The best 
is Red Peppers, a vaudeville sketch sandwiched between paro- 
dies of music-hall songs. Coward and Lawrence are sensational 
as two drunken sailors (“Has Anybody Seen Our Ship?”) 
and two rather seedy dandies (“Men About Town”). 

Noel Coward—The Great Shows (Monmouth-Evergreen 7062- 
3) offers original cast recordings from four of Coward’s plays 
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_ from 1929 to 1950 including Bitter-Sweet and a medley sung 
by Coward from the 1931 Cavalcade. 

(Incidentally, two more Coward performances can be heard 
on Salute to the Hollywood Canteen and Nostalgia’s Greatest Hits : Si 
_ (Stanyan 10066 and 10055). And if you can find Conversation or rahi 
_ Piece on Columbia with Lily Pons, Richard Burton and Coward Re 
himself hold onto it. It’s a collector's item.) 


? 


L What comes through dramatically in these albums is that 
_Coward’s songs, with their quicksilver lyrics and dancing 
music, have an eagerness and excitement that is always 
_ there under the deadpan delivery at which Coward excelled. 

Before these releases of the old 78 rpm records Coward 
_ made between 1928 and 1951, there was only one significant 
Coward album, the 1955-56 recordings of Sir Noel in New 
York and Las Vegas, which has now been reissued in a fine 
_two-record set, The Noel Coward Album (Columbia MG 30088). 

It is an excellent collection of latter-day Coward which 
documents the post-war period when he was overdrawn at 
‘the bank and written off as a playwright. Coward typically 





Redheaded woodpecker 
in porcelain by Burgues 
Limited Edition of 350 






launched a new career: this time as a cabaret entertainer. 9" x 11" $1100.00 


Few can equal Coward’s own performances, but Bobby 
Short comes awfully close on Bobby Short Is Mad About Noel Bowers cwelev 
Coward (Atlantic 2-607, two records). Short is the perfect 
_ Coward and Cole Porter singer (Bobby Short Loves Cole Porter, La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 
7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 


(714) 459-3678 


Atlantic 2-606) because he is urbane, witty, and, above all, 
lovingly careful with a song’s lyric. 
| Some of the Coward spirit also comes through in a rather 
mannered album available on Ben Bagley’s Revisited series— 
| Noel Coward Revisited (Painted Smiles 1355; 1860 Broadway, 
| New York, New York 10023). Bagley’s repertoire company 
does a fair job, with Hermione Gingold stealing the show. 

Stanyan has preserved the 1962 London production com- 
pany’s version of Sail Away (Stanyan 10027), starring the 
extraordinary Elaine Stritch. Like Lawrence before her, Stritch 
does full justice to Coward’s words and music, especially the 
frustrated ‘‘Why Do the Wrong People Travel?” 

Cowardly Custard (RCA Victor 6010) is the original cast 
recording of the London revue and it is both intelligent and 

| thorough, but a bit too calculating, too cool and aloof for 
| those brought up on Coward’s offhanded precision. 

Oh Coward! (two records, original Broadway cast recording, 
Bell 9001) is an arrangement by subject of Coward songs 
supported by scraps of dialogue from his plays and bits of 
prose from his books, all done in cabaret style. 

It is a good reminder that for almost 50 years, theater 

audiences have been delighted with Sir Noel. You can see 
why. His songs sound as witty and tuneful as ever. 

But something is missing. The ghost of Coward remembered 
from fading sounds of worn-out shellacs is overwhelming. 

| By comparison, Oh Coward! is a forgery. Everything is in place, 


| but the excitement of the original is gone. leonard ka pla n 


As one of Coward’s contemporaries said soon after Sir e 
| Noel’s death: “He was an original. No one—not even his qancren f ar tf 
severest critic—ever denied that. You can say what you want vy 
“about him. You can call him trivial and irrelevant or the 860 glenneyre 
wittiest man who ever lived. But one thing is certain: There laguna beach | . 
will never be anyone quite like him again.” 0 california 92651 (714) 494-2478 i 
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The Splendid Beverly Wilshire 


r9 % 


“Unquestionably one of the best hotels in the world. 


Located in Beverly Hills, the heart of Los Angeles and 
surrounded by the area’s best shops, restaurants and theaters. 
Member of the FR] Grand Luxe Hotels 


Los Angeles’ Preferred Hotel 
2 | i = 
Peni Ulibee etd 


“Awarded the Grand Prix De L’excellence Europeenne 1974 





9500 Wilshire Boulevard e¢ Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 275-4282 


Reservations: Toll Free 800-223-5550 @ 800-558-9898 
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John Hall 


Antique ee — eee Sl 
Reproductions J ersian carpet gallery 


since 1910 in europe 











533 sutter (near powell) —san francisco 


direct imports -- handmade persian rugs 


largest selection in northern 
california 


unique design — finest quality 


purchased by our agents from 
villages throughout persia: 

kashan, isfahan, nain, qum, kerman, 
tabriz, saruk, boukara, belouch, 
meshkin, meshad. 


new - antique and semi-antique 


William A. McMahan Antiques 


wholesale 











Constance H. Hurst, Proprietor 


Representing 
JOHN HALL ANTIQUE 
| REPRODUCTIONS 


11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 
(213) 826-4579 


781-4598 


mon. thru sat. 10 - 6 
























AMERICAN SADDLE HORSE 


Doris Lindner’s study of the Five-Gaited 
Saddle Horse is yet another example of 
her talent and her great love of horses. 
Sensational Princess, trained by 
Mrs. Helen Crabtree and, eleven times 
world champion, was chosen by 
Miss Lindner during her visit to 
Kentucky in 1971. Commonly known as 
the Kentucky Saddler, this breed of horse 
was developed by the pioneers of 
Kentucky who required a utility horse of 
beauty, easy gaits, good temperament, 
substance, quality and stamina. From 
earlier breeds, these horses inherit their 
compact bodies with short backs and 
ruggedness. In addition to the three 
natural gaits of walking, trotting and 
cantering, the American Saddle Horse is 
trained for two others, the slow gait 
which is a high stepping four-beat gait 
executed in a slow, restrained manner y e 
and a flashy, fast, four-beat gait free from 
any lateral motion which is known as the 
rack. Royal Worcester produced this AGE etter Galleries 
handsome model in porcelain which 
measures 12” high, 4” wide and 11” long CHINA = CRYSTAL # SILVER #= GIFTS | 
in an edition of 750... $1,450. SOUTH COAST PLAZA, COSTA MESA, CALIF. 92626 = (714) 540-2627 | 
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CALENDAR 


Places To Be Scenery 
By Pat Freeman 


The Antiques Scene .. 


Butterfield & Butterfield Auctioneers. Always the place for 
making a find and having the thrill of calling the winning 
bid. Their January wares include English, French, and Conti- 
nental furnishings. Might just find that important piece you’ve 
been looking for. January 6-8, San Francisco. 


Sotheby Parke Bernet continues its cavalcade of talked-about 
auctions: oriental works of art, January 13, 14; furniture and 
decorations, January 20, 21; English and Continental silver, 
February 10; Fine jewelry, February 19 and 27; English furniture, 
February 24-26; Los Angeles. 


Dorothy Emerson Santa Monica Antiques Show and Sale. 
Furniture, jewelry, glass and a host of other antique delecta- 
bles. February 19-23, Santa Monica Civic Auditorium. 


Calendar Antiques are presenting another of their super 
antiques shows and sales. Browse and buy; there’s always the 
chance of a unique and fabulous discovery to be made. January 
10-12, Royal Inn, San Diego. 


The Art Scene... 


Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary Art. A most welcome 
new addition to California’s contemporary art scene. Their 
dedication to providing a wide range of visual arts programs 
should be well realized with their “Current Concerns” exhibi- 
tion, under the direction of Walter Hopps. A survey of recent 
works by Southern California artists. January and February, 
Century City, Los Angeles. 


Margo Leavin Gallery, housed in the chic Tony Duquette com- 
plex, will have a major showing of Claes Oldenburg entitled 
“Sculpture and Drawings Related to the Good Humor Alpha- 
bet and Letter Q.” January 15 through February, Los Angeles. 


Cirrus Gallery presents a showing of paintings by the French 
artist Guy de Cointet, the month of January. Wall sculpture 
of manmade and natural materials by Gloria Kisch will be 
featured the month of February, Los Angeles. 


Newport Harbor Art Museum offers a lecture series modestly 
entitled “Fundamentals of Connoisseurship in the Decorative 
Arts.” If you want the real skinny on the fine collecting of 
wood, silver, and porcelain art, don’t miss the glib and infor- 
mative evenings with William Ezelle Jones, Curator of Deco- 
rative Arts at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. Begins 
January 31, Newport Beach. 


Laky Gallery continues its exhibition of the work of painter 
Emile Lahner, School of Paris, who at the youthful age of 
82 still paints profusely. Perhaps it’s that fabulous air on the 
Monterey Peninsula. January and February, Carmel. 
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For those who prefer their art buying on the exciting side, 
Sotheby Parke Bernet has two important auctions scheduled. 
Contemporary paintings, drawings, and sculpture, all belong- 
ing to an East Coast collector, go on the block. Henry Moore, 
Kandinsky, Oldenburg are only a sampling of the artists 
represented. The following evening you'll probably be out- 
bidding some of filmdom’s finest when a potpourri of impres- 
sionistic and modern work including Picasso, Matisse, Chagall 
and Utrillo will be on sale. February 3 and 4, Los Angeles. 


If you’re hooked on American 19th- and 20th-century paint- 
ing, check out the current show at De Ville Gallery. They 
represent such American painters as Richard E. Miller, Phillipe 
Marchand, John Powell, H. W. Ranger, Wendy Powell. January 
and February, Los Angeles. 


Also On The Scene... 


San Francisco Sports and Boat Show. Entitled “The Cham- 
pagne Show” and presented in conjunction with California’s 
vintners, it promises to be an extraordinary opportunity to 
view the latest in sleek yachts, power boats, sailboats, and 
cabin cruisers. Everything you wanted to know about high 
life on the high seas, but were afraid to ask! January 10-19, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco. 


Bob Hope Desert Classic. Rub elbows with the golfing greats. 
Four country clubs open their greens to make this a golfer’s 
paradise. And if you don’t feel up to par, skip the first 18 
holes and start with the 19th! February 5-9, Palm Springs. 


After basking in the P.S. sun, drop by the Palm Springs Desert 
Museum where designers will join with the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Museum for a week-long showing complete 
with seminars, panels, or whatever pleases your fancy. A 
sumptuous and elegant wine-tasting, black-tie opening starts 
it all off. January 26-February 1. 


For you cactus and succulent lovers, Mooten’s Desert Bo- 
tanical Gardens displays 2,000 kinds of desert plants from 
all over the globe. You will have a chance to see the blazing 
colors of ocotillo, the red flowering of hummingbird bush, 
and all the varied forms of cactus that nature so graciously 
provides. Palm Springs. 


The Polo Matches. They mount up every Thursday and 
Sunday afternoon at Will Rogers State Park, Pacific Palisades. 
Sundays at the Santa Barbara Polo Fields, weather permitting. 


For those who like to travel light, an International Travel 
Film program will be one of the highlights of the Laguna 
Beach Winter Festival, featuring the most creative and color- 
ful travel films produced worldwide. And for the rest of you: 
a giant arts and crafts fair, sand-castle building, lawn bowling, 
and shuffle board competition. Something for everyone. Feb- 
ruary 15-March 9, Laguna Beach. 














Introducing the second best thing 
you can put on your bed. 
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Convert your bed with a new classic design from Kangaroo. This beauti- 
fully tailored slip cover / bedspread with elasticized top, fitted bottom and 
five pillow shams is what you need to turn your room into a handsome, 
liveable space. In extra-heavy herringbone cotton. 
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ANTIQUES 
EXCHANGE 


2065 CHARLE ST. COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
714/645-8060 


Available colors: Natural, Flag Blue, Copper, Yellow, Dark Brown, Dark 
Green and Cardinal. Additional designs available. 


Brochure with clippings $3.00, refundable with purchase. 


Retailers’ enquiries invited. 


hangaree son tranny Bnoreen suet 


(415) 397-5659 
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Makers of Tailored Bedspreads 














ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 
is just one part of complete area 
rug products distributed by Omser. 






available at: 


“4 
SUNSET DECOR 


8363 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
(213) 654-3088 





Emser International 


Fine Oriental Rugs 

Los Angeles Showroom: |i 

4 5780 Wilshire Blvd., 90036 | 
Phone (213) 931-1701 | 
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‘Wishes come true 
ina Ot (harles Kitchen 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and 
for the kitchen of your life...by St. Charles. Naturally, unlimited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection 
expert assistance is available to help you make your of functional features may be blended to create a living 
every wish a reality. environment that is individually yours! 





For your interest & convenience, The Wine Vault & Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are offered for separate purchase. 


The Wine Vault is a self-contained unit for the storing The Bavarian Art Metal Hoods are both decorative 
and aging of fine wines. It is the first major break- and practical. Individually designed for any period 
through in effective wine storage in 2000 of decor or architecture, they may 
years. Redwood lined throughout, it be styled in pleated pewter, ham- 
maintains a constant temperature and mered copper, antique brass and 
may be installed as a free-standing unit other variations for fireplaces and 
or recessed into a wall. kitchen ranges. 


St puarles. Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 





Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 - (213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 - (714) 522-1950 
Visit our new La Jolla showroom: 7426 Girard Street * La Jolla, California 92037 « (714) 454-9133 
And in Las Vegas, too. Call (702) 878-7788. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’'S MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN MARCH/APRIL 1975 


INTERNATIONAL INTERIORS: LONDON, PARIS, MILAN / BARBARA WALTERS’S NEW YORK APARTMENT / THOMAS JEFFERSON ROOM 
CALIFORNIA PENTHOUSE / HISTORIC HOUSTON / ART AND ANTIQUES / WASHINGTON HOSTESS / VILLA AGNELLI GARDENS 
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Distinctive design combined with up-to-the-minute usefulness. 
That’s what makes Henredon Upholstered Furniture so uniquely livable. Dressmaker detailing, 
custom finishing, an extensive choice of covering and exclusive options such as tailored to-the-inch sofas ... 
all keynote the dedication to quality and craftsmanship that is Henredon. To see illustrations 
of Upholstered Furniture and the Four Centuries collection, inspired 


by French country originals of the 17th and 18th centuries, send $2.00 to Henredon 
Henredon, Dept. AD-375, Morganton, North Carolina 28655. 





ARMSTRONG'S Proudly Presents 
The World of Kazmar Porcelain 


William John Kazmar and William Joseph Kazmar are an amazing father and son 
team. They are both devoted artists, with over a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence in porcelain sculptures. Their goal is to portray wildlife in its most natural 
and free state in the medium of porcelain. The subtle variations in each sculp- 

ture which reflect the natural differences occurring in each species are a further 
testimony to the dedication of these artists. 


















The Kazmars have created an initial series of 11 superbly 
rendered sculptures for you, the discerning collector. They 
have purposely kept the edition quantities small, which 
will ultimately make the Kazmar sculptures highly desir- 
able when the editions are completed. 


The Kazmar Sculptures are now available at Armstrong's. 
Catalogs are available for $1.00 each, and your inquiries 
are invited. 


American 
Woodcock 

A numbered issue of 
100 9” by:7” $900 


BRYA a Ol"7| 
A numbered issue of 200 
9” by 9° $775 


$1,650 


Teron RC ae ee 
A numbered issue \ ay” : 
of 100 9" by 11” mm “ 


White Pelican iS teeltat=) : 
A numbered issue of 100 A numbered issue of 200 
10” by 9” $975 if 10” by 5% $250 


Armstrong's 


150 East Third Street e Pomona, California91766 e (714) 622-4535 
Hours: 9:00 to 5:30 Tuesday through Saturday 
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ACCENT YOUR LIVING 
ee Lea MOLI 
For almost half-a-century . . . Foster’s has 


been literally filled with beautiful things . . . 
truly adjuncts for more gracious living. 


For exantple: The large platter is antique 

Chinese, ‘circa 1810; the spectacular, 22” 
papagaya is blanc de chine porcelain: the 
heavy decanters are Bohemian crystal; the 
bar glasses, Harcourt pattern by Baccarat. 


LOS ANGELES 90024 
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Send 50¢ for illustrated brochure 
to McGuire, 38 Hotaling Place, 


San Francisco 94111 


For further details consult your 


interior designer, and visit a 
McGuire showroom 


U.S. PATENTS 


2,936,009; 3,297,063; 2,837,142 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Grand Rapids 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Miami 
Tampa 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
Portland 
Seattle 


Vancouver 
Toronto 


Germany 
Italy 
France 
Britain 
Greece 


ONLY 


McGUIRE' 


JOINS RATTAN WITH RAWHIDE 


Thurston/McGuire, 964 Third Avenue 

614 Merchandise Mart 

2800 Superior Avenue 

Exhibitors Building 

Gilbert Thurston Associates, 45 Newbury Street 
Joe Sherry Associates, 114-16th Street, N.W. 

Joe Sherry Associates, 266 N.E. 60th Street 

Joe Sherry Associates, 602 N. Rome Avenue 

E. C. Dicken, Inc., 480 Decorative Center 

Robert Crowder & Associates, 8417 Melrose Place 
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Stephen E. Earls Showroom, 103 South Main Street 
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McGUIRE EUROPE 

Hans Kaufeld, Bielefeld 
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Ebroplan Limited, 1 Three Kings Yard, London 
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‘Lighting as an Art... 


That's Wendelighting! The art of bright, even 
illumination that allows you-to enjoy the true 
color and form of your favorite objects d'art. 
Light rays contoured to just the desired areas 
of interest such as the painting and cabinet 
shown. And Wendelighting’s precision optical 
projectors are inconspicuously concealed in 
the ceiling where lighting equipment should 
be. It’s beautiful. Shouldn’t you discover the 
pleasure of this remarkable, controlled lighting 
system for your art, antiques, furniture or 
landscaping? For a 28-page, full color bro- 
chure illustrating Wendelighting® send $1.50. 


A/ 
WENDELIGHTING 


DIVISION OF ERIC JACKSEN &'SON, INC. 


Dept..AD, 9068 Culver Blvd. 
Culver City, GA 90230 « (213) 559-4310 
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Cover 

Living Room of Mr. Jay Spectre’s Southampton house. 
Featured on page 60. Photographed by 

Jaime Ardiles-Arce. 


INTERIOR DESIGN 





Mood for Manhattan 46 
A Designer’s Own New York Apartment 

Interior design by Ferris Megarity 

SS Ss EEE ee 
Classic Modern 60 
Definitive Statement in Southampton 

Interior design by Jay Spectre 

ee eee 
Setting for a Washington Hostess 68 
The Cafritz Residence 

Interior design by Albert Hadley of Parish-Hadley 

EEE EEE eee 
California Penthouse~A New View 72 
Interior design by Frank Austin, ASID 


New Tempo for a Victorian Brownstone 90 
The Pianissimo Touch in Manhattan 
Interior design by David Easton and Michael La Rocca 


Turning Back the Clock 96 
Nostalgic Mélange in Houston 
Interior design by Robert Denning and Vincent Fourcade 


Sleek Apartment for Manhattan Weekdays 104 
International Executive’s Pied a Terre 

Interior design by Valerian Rybar 

Sophisticated Simplicity 116 
Artist and Decorator Design with Artifacts 

Interior design by Jack E. Lowrance 

INTERNATIONAL 

Echoes of Versailles 54 
Gilding a Palazzo in Milan 

Interior design by Filippo Perego 


Dans Mon Moulin 86 
Philippe Jullian’s Country House Near Paris 


Flowering a London Flat 126 
Fabric Designer Creates Cheerful Ambience 
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Game Tables/From Piquet to Backgammon 50 
The Barbizon School 78 
Amish Quilts/The Collection of Phyllis Haders 108 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The Collectors; Madame Bokanowski 38 
Architectural Digest Visits Barbara Walters 82 


Interior design by Burt Wayne, ASID, of Wayne & Doktor 


The Thomas Jefferson Room 112 
Enriching Décor for Diplomatic Receptions 


The Villa Agnelli Gardens 120 
Landscape design by Russell Page 
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6 Letters / 10 People Are the Issue / 16 Russell Lynes Observes 
24 International Art Market / 26 Travel / 28 Collector's Close-up 








Height 6¥2 inches * Diameter 7 inches 
Glass design by Donald Pollard + Engraving design by Sidney Waugh * Engraved by Roland Erlacher 


GRECIAN URN 


A crystal urn blown and cut in the shape bacchanale and the sacrifice. 
of a classic Greek krater and engraved by Symbols of permanent joys and arrested 
copper wheel to interpret John Keats’s “Ode time—the musicians piping unheard melodies, 
on a Grecian Urn.” the ever-verdant trees, the lovers, the sacrificial 
A continuous frieze around the piece repre- altar, the empty citadel—are rendered in a style 
sents the principal episodes of the poem: the derived from Greek vase painting. 
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A PART OF CORNING GLASS WORKS SINCE 1918 
56th STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) 752-1441 














THREE WHEEL BAROMETERS 
LEFT TO RIGHT 
JOHN JOHNSON, LONDON. MAHOGANY CASE 
BANDED IN SATINWOOD. 
48” LONG, 14” DIAL DIAMETER 
$1,950.00 
FRANCIS MOLTON, NORWICH. SATINWOOD CASE 
WITH EBONY AND BOX BANDING. 
37” LONG, 13” DIAL DIAMETER 
$850.00 
J. G. H. RONKETTI, LONDON. MAHOGANY CASE 
WITH SATINWOOD BANDING. 
46” LONG, 11” CLOCK DIAMETER 
$1,400.00 


220 S. EUGENE ST./GREENSBORO, N. C. 27401 
WORTH AVE./PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480 
y) FULHAM RD./CHELSEA, LONDON S.W. 
», (CABLE ZENDEC) 
B31) abo ee e ne 
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The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. 

Address: 

Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 





May I say that your handsomely created and printed publication 
is a constant source of pleasure and inspiration to us both. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Ellis 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I am writing what I perceive to be the philosophy of the Digest 
at this time. While completing my training, I was frequently the 
borrower of friends’ copies of the Digest. I considered it to be a 
fantastic magazine combining fine interior design and excellent 
examples of architecture. | still have copies of these earlier editions 
which I have readily available for guests. 

During the past year I purchased a gift subscription for a friend 
and I now share this magazine every two months. I am afraid I 
am disappointed in what I am seeing and reading. More frequently 
than not, I have the distinct feeling I am looking at an antiques 
magazine, and | have had friends ask me about this also. You may 
think my friends are naive, but I can assure you they are not. I 
am not impressed with page after page of vast quantities of por- 
celain, marble or silver items out of someone’s collection. I, for 
one, do not believe Architectural Digest (by its very name) was 
meant to provide this type of coverage. I do believe you can provide 
superior coverage of good design with emphasis on quality, as you 
appear to have a good editorial and photographic staff. 

My hope would be that you return to pointing out fine design 
in interiors and architectural forms and leave the collections and 
collectors to another magazine. I am definitely impressed with the 
magazine, but not with collections. 

Dr. Jan E. Mundorff 
Tampa, Florida 


Much as I enjoy your magazine and admire its beautiful photog- 
raphy, I don’t really think I can stand the phrase pied-a-terre once 
more. What is it? Is everybody supposed to have one? Does it mean 
any apartment in any city? I don’t know whether I’m living in one 
or not but would like to find out. Maybe a few American words 
once in a while would help. 

Peter Ober 

New York, New York 


As a longtime subscriber to your fine publication, I have for several 
years been putting off writing to you with a suggestion which | 
think would add to the architectural aspect of the Digest . . . namely 
the inclusion of floor plans of interesting structures. I’m sure that 
you have been offered this suggestion before and have no doubt 
thought of it yourself. I doubt that it would increase your production 
costs exorbitantly as it would take up prime space which you'd 
otherwise fill with costly photography, giving, at the same time, 
added interest and authority. 

Not being a writer of letters to the editor (this is my first), I 
hope you will consider this an indication of my interest in your 
always beautiful presentation. 

Jim Stewart 
Santa Monica, California 
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The place: on top of the world: 
_ The mood: elegant. . 
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This is the one—anytime ad 
good taste is in order. b 
Mix one ounce of Kahlua 
and two ounces of vodka 
on the rocks. Now just 
relax...and enjoy. 


Do send for our Kahlua recipe 
book. Compliments of the house. 
Because you deserve something nice. . 
Kahlda. 53 Proof. Coffee Liqueur from Sunny Mexico. Maidstone Importers, 116 No. Robertson Bivd., Lo: 














Gorham presents 
one of the major art works of the 
Twentieth Century. 


Masterfully sculptured Vasari Figures 


on the“ History of Man?” 


The Gift World of Gorham proudly presents the inspired work of the universally ac- 
claimed Milanese artist, Guiseppe Vasari. Mr. Vasari’s magnificently sculptured fig- 
ures depict a panoramic history of man in authentic period costume. Each figure is a 
masterpiece, painstakingly created with the intricate and imaginative detail that only a 
master artist of Mr. Vasari’s calibre could accomplish. 


But equally important as his skill and his talent, is the unique method he employs to 
create his work. He has revived and mastered the Cellini-inspired method of fusing 
precious silver and 24-karat gold onto hand-cast Italian art bronze. Such a meticulous 
method as this completely rules out mass production. In essence, each figure is an 
original work of art and is signed by the artist as an original. 


The figures stand 834 to 12 inches high and are mounted on luxurious, polished onyx 
bases. They range in price from $250 to $750 and are limited to an edition of 250 per 
figure. Dramatic and beautiful, each is a masterpiece of today, an heirloom of tomorrow. 






Turning his talents to one of the most intel- 
lectual of man’s games, Mr. Vasari has cre- 
ated some of the most unique Chess Séts and 
Boards of modern times. They represent a 
rare choice of artistic display for the player, 
the collector, or the gift-giver. The Chess § 
Boards feature a prime selection of polished § 
Italian onyx. 


Illustrated: Medici Chess Set and 24%” 
Chess Board, $4,250. 


For a complimentary catalog and the name 
of the store nearest you presenting the Vasari 
Collection please write to: The Gift World 
of Gorham, Dept. NY, Providence, Rhode 
Island 02907. 


i. (Cellini; 834¢ahighince cee $400. 
2 POTthos9)2iaalbi oie eee eee $250. 
3. German Mercenary, 1036” high .. . .$250. 
4. Italian Crusader, 914” high ........ $250. 
5) Austrianwlussary lull iastiic hierar $600. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


Gorham Division of Textron, Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Collectors: Madame 
Bokanowski 
By Philippe Jullian 





It was a cold and rainy night when we visited Madame 
Bokanowski with Philippe Jullian. Some whiskey warmed us 
as we viewed the wide range of her superb art. Slim, intel- 
lectual and tremendously chic, Madame Bokanowski related 
the history of the art and apartment in the old Marais section 
of Paris which Monseiur Jullian has written about elegantly 
and informatively in this issue. Page 38. 


Mood for Manhattan 
Designer’s Own New 
York Apartment 
By Helen Harris 





Designer Megarity’s work reflects the seasoning of his travels. 
As Director of Fashion Merchandising for the Home Furnish- 
ings Division of New York’s B. Altman & Co., he has deco- 
rated thousands of rooms. All that experience was needed 
in his own apartment where the major problem was one 
common today—designing in spite of architecture. Page 46. 


Echoes of Versailles 
Gilding a Palazzo in Milan 
By Peter Carlsen 





When we were in Milan recently, Filippo Perego was out 
of the country but his partner, Ferdinando Antonini, showed 
us their studio in the city’s most charming old building. We 
looked at photographs of the firm’s designs, and it seems we 
may be showing their work well into the year 2000. Page 54. 








Setting for a Washington 
Hostess 
The Cafritz Residence 





This is the renowned designer Albert Hadley’s first appear- 
ance in Architectural Digest. Enormously respected by his col- 
leagues, he might well win their vote as best designer in the 
United States. His reputation is acknowledged in many dif- 
ferent cities. It was, as a matter of fact, admiration for Hadley’s 
designs for the Senator Percy family which prompted Mr. 
and Mrs. Cafritz to ask his help. Page 68. 


California Penthouse 
A New View 


Designer Austin is in Rio de Janeiro at this writing. He has 
come to love Rio so passionately he flies there whenever his 
schedule permits. And the kinetic Mr. Austin is trying to 
work out a highly permissive schedule. His dream is to live 
in Rio six months of every year, but considering his client list, 
we would have to term that the impossible dream. Page 72. 


Architectural Digest Visits 
Barbara Walters 


Charming and candid, Burt Wayne told us he first met Barbara 
Walters during his tenure as Director of Fashion, Publicity 
and Design at Capezio’s. From there it was a facile move to 
interior design, and going into partnership with John Doktor 
some eleven years ago. Page 82. 





Classic Modern 

A Definitive Statement 
in Southampton 

By Stephen Spector 





Unlike Mr. Megarity, designer Jay Spectre could work fully 
with the architecture of his own recently completed Long 
Island home. Selecting site and architect, he was in a position 
to begin with a complete design concept and plan its imple- 
mentation before construction began. When a designer con- 
trols the project there is no excuse for anything less than 
the best. The client cannot be blamed if it is not a success. 
Mr. Spectre’s home, however, was a tour de force. Page 60. 





Dans Mon Moulin 
Philippe Jullian’s Country 
House Near Paris 


Philippe Jullian is one of those extraordinary few with so 
much to offer it becomes an intimidating listing. His most 
recent book, The Symbolists, brought us into direct contact when 
we asked him through our Paris friend and associate, Suzanne 
Vidor, to do an article of the same title for us (January/ 
February 1975). His other books have been published in many 
countries and his charming watercolors illustrate the feature 
on his country house near Paris. Page 86. 


Continued on page 12 
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If you want somethin 
nicer than wall-to-wa 


It might surprise you to know 


that we agree that there are 


lots of places where wall-to-wall 


carpeting is nice. But gracious, 


it's awfully overdone. Apart- 
ment after apartment after 
subdivision after motel is 
carpeted. Wouldn't you like 
something a little nicer? 
Beautiful hardwood flooring 


says something about its owner. 


Adds substance to a house. 
Because it’s real. Not just 
another designy cover-up. 
There’s nothing false or showy 
about real oak timbers that 


are the floor; not a floor cover- 


ing. Bruce Monticello is a 
good example. Squares made 
from solid oak strips, sur- 
rounded by mitered pickets. 


This is Gunstock Brown. It also 


comes in Old English Ebony 
and Mellow Brown shades 
with antiqued surfaces. It’s as 
easy to care for as any floor 
in the house. Vacuuming and 


occasional waxing should do it. 


Bruce Monticello is just 
one of many beautiful real oak 
floors by Bruce. You may 
select from a wide variety of 
parquetry and planking avail- 
able throughout the U.S. and 


Canada. Write for our booklet. 





Bruce Flooring 

Box 397, Memphis, TN 38101 
A Division of E.L. Bruce Co., Inc. 
A &i Company 

I've had it with look-alikes. 
Here’s 50¢ for your full color 
, booklet. 


I 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Address _ 
~ City, State, Zip 
— . Phone. 

Bruce 
"Hardwood Floors 


AD-375 


a little 
carpet. 
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Continued from page 10 


New Tempo for a Victorian 
Brownstone 

The Pianissimo Touch in 
Manhattan 

By Suzanne Vidor 





Only four years ago New York based designers David Easton 
and Michael La Rocca, graduates of the Pratt Institute of 
Design, decided they had accumulated enough experience 
working with well known architectural firms to open their 
own business. Now they have a staff of four and are designing 
everything from a house in Virginia to a resort in Cuernavaca. 
Sometimes they even work in New York. Page 90. 


Turning Back the Clock 
Nostalgic Mélange in 
Houston 

By Rosemary Kent 





When we showed designers Robert Denning and Vincent 
Fourcade’s own apartment (July/August 1973), appropriately 
titled “Opulence,” their delight in profusion and disdain for 
tedious matching was stunningly obvious. Then they gave 
us a sneak preview of Dr. and Mrs. Gene Burke’s home in 
Houston, and their characteristic bravado shone through 
gloriously in this ‘‘nostalgic mélange.” Page 96. 


Sleek Apartment for 
Manhattan Weekdays 
International Executive's 
Pied-a-Terre 





Probably the most international of all designers, Valerian 
Rybar practically commutes from New York to Paris to Mexico 
(where he did the interiors for both Tres Vidas and Las 
Hadas)—wherever there are clients and scheduled airlines. 
Mr. Rybar brings his international flair with him. Page 104. 


The Thomas Jefferson Room 
Enriching Décor for 
Diplomatic Receptions 

By Patsy Rogers 





It may be that Clement Conger should be in the diplomatic 
corps. He gets what he wants. And what he wants is the 
best to represent our country. He has acquired some ten 
million dollars in art and antiques for the White House and 
the State Department’s diplomatic reception rooms. Mr. 
Conger has developed silent staring into an art that converts 
a would-be loan into an outright gift. Page 112. 











Sophisticated Simplicity 
Artist and Decorator 
Design with Artifacts 


A native Texan, Jack Lowrance belies the statement that “you 
can’t go home again.” Mr. Lowrance can’t seem to stay away. 
He recently completed a large house in San Antonio and is 
currently doing another in Dallas for Mr. Robert Fitz. Simul- 
taneously, at home in Los Angeles, designer Lowrance is trying 
in his spare time to finish the interiors of his rambling Spanish 
home above Sunset Boulevard. Page 116. 


The Villa Agnelli Gardens 
By Valentine Lawford 


This very Italian feature came to us via London on the initia- 
tive of Contributing Editor Derry Moore. The landscape ar- 
chitect is Englishman Russell Page and the writer is our 
distinguished new Editor-at-Large, Valentine Lawford, one of 
the most knowledgeable and readable writers on the subject 
of gardens as well as interior design. We met to discuss the 
story over lunch at the Dorchester in London. Page 120. 


Flowering a London Flat 
Fabric Designer Creates 
Cheerful Ambience 

By Elizabeth Lambert 


It was also raining in London when we visited Michael Szell’s 
flat with photographer Derry Moore. Stepping into Mr. Szell’s 
interior bouquet was a warm contrast. A fire blazed as he 
showed us swatches of the fabrics he designs. Some are 
available through firms such as Brunschwig et Fils. Page 126. 


Feature Articles in This Issue . . . Our coverage of antiques 
will continue in depth in each succeeding issue. Our next 
(May/June 1975) will be an article on French Empire furniture 
by Sir Francis Watson, formerly director of the Wallace Col- 
lection. In the current issue “Game Tables” was written by 
Robert Windeler. Page 50. Barbizon painting is very much 
ripe with collectors now. It seems the right time to look again 
at the fascinating history of this school. Page 78. When Robert 
Bray and Michael Schaible first talked to us about the Amish 
quilt they were hanging in a very contemporary New York 
apartment (January/February 1975), we were fascinated. It 
all led to the private collection of Phyllis Haders which you 
will see in this issue, described by Wendy Murphy. Page 108. 








MONTE CARLO 1975. 


When a car makes you feel good about its looks, that’s styling. 
When a car makes you feel good about yourself, that’s character. 


Monte Carlo can 
do what you may have 
forgotten a car can do. 

It can make you 
feel good about yourself. 


Feel good about 
your taste. 

If your eye, your 
instinct, and even your 
bones tell you Monte 
Carlo satisfies your taste, 
trust them. 

Monte Carlo is 


original. Honest. Genuine. 


It is a comfortable 
car, free of gaudiness or 
overstuffing. 


A good example of 


its level of comfort is 
shown here—a new 


reclining passenger seat 
available when you order 
the Custom Interior. 
You find it 
appealing? You have 
impeccable taste. 
Ah... but what 
of your judgment? 
Above reproach. 
Monte Carlo is a 


trim, personal-size car 
at a Chevrolet price. 
And, being a 1975 
model, it has Chevrolet’s 
new Efficiency System. 
So you not only 
feel good when you buy 
Monte Carlo, you feel 
good while you own 


Monte Carlo. 





Not just styling. 
Character! 

Youcan distinguish 
the car with styling and 
character, from the car 
with styling only. 

When a car makes 
vou feel good about its 
looks, that’s styling. 

But when it makes 
you feel good about 
yourself, that’s character. 

See for yourself. 
At your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. 


Monte Carlo, 1975. 





























Architectural Clay Products, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206 
(412) 363-6110 


Block’s Brick & Stone Company 
Rockford, IIlinois 61103 
(815) 964-4607 


Brann Clay Products Company 


Chicago, Illinois 60658 
(312) 422-1000 


Butler Tile Sales, Inc. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53226 
(414) 476-0970 


Cherokee Brick Company of 
North Carolina, Inc. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 27606 
(919) 828-0541 


Clay Products, Inc. 


Warehouse Point, Connecticut 06088 
(203) 623-2833 


H. L. Cooke Distributing Co. 
Memphis, Tennessee 38118 
(901) 363-5880 


Facings Of America, Inc. 


Phoenix, Arizona 85001 
(602) 264-1525 


Forms & Surfaces, Inc. 
Miami, Florida 33137 
(305) 576-1880 


French-Brown Floors Co. 


Dallas, Texas 75231 
(214) 363-4341 


Great Southern Supply Co. 


Houston, Texas 77021 
(713) 644-1751 


Gulf Tile Distributors of 
Florida, Inc. 


Tampa, Florida 33607 
(813) 251-1370 


J | structural stoneware architectural fired clay 
tile, for the unmistakable look of quality and ageless beauty, can be seen in the 
showrooms of the following distributors: 


Hastings Tile, Div. 
Hastings Pavement 


New York, New York 10022 
(212) 755-2710 


Ideal Ceramic & Marble Company 


Denver, Colorado 80204 
(303) 623-7034 


Kate-Lo Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55428 
(612) 533-9188 


C. W. Kempkau, Inc. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37201 
(615) 256-6688 


Lincoln Brick Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(616) 456-1696 


Macon, Inc. 


Rockville, Maryland 20852 
(301) 881-2616 


Mees Distributors, Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45223 
(513) 541-2311 


M. F. G. Associates 
St. Louis, Missour! 63144 
(314) 647-8750 


Minnesota Tile Supply 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 55429 
(612) 533-2461 


Mohawk Tile & Marble 


Broomall, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 19008 
(215) 544-3810) 


Paragon Supply, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 13201 
(315) 475-5115 


Quint City Stone Center, Inc. 
Davenport, lowa 52802 
(319) 322-5213 


S-G Metals Industries, Inc. 


Kansas City, Kansas 66118 
(913) 621-4100 


Spaulding Brick Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 02145 
(617) 666-5520 


Thames Valley Brick & 
Building Products, Ltd. 


Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
(519) 352-0450 


The Thomas Brick Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 44122 
(216) 831-9116 


Tilecraft, Ltd. 


San Francisco, California 94107 
(415) 781-5471 


Tima, Incorporated 


Columbus, Ohio 43215 
(614) 294-2501 


Virginia Tile Company 
Warren, Michigan (Detroit) 48090 
(313) 756-4770 


W. D. Virtue Company 


Summit, New Jersey 07901 
(201) 273-6936 


Walker & Zanger 


Glendale, California 91204 
(213) 245-6927 


Watson Distributors, Inc. 


Winter Park, Florida 32789 
(305) 644-9619 


Weckesser Brick Company 
Rochester, New York 14624 
(716) 247-1100 


Wilkes Barre Clay Products Co. 


Forty Fort, Pennsylvania 18704 
(717) 288-1471 


F. Graham Williams Co., Inc. 


Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
(404) 875-0043 
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structural stoneware incorporated minerva, ohio 


Kindels 
timeless styling 
ASSUIeES YOU a 
lifetime of 
increasing 
appreciation 


KINDEL 
Grand apie 


ee eet ee 





For brochures of Kindel’s Upholstery and Occasional Collections, send one dollar to 
Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADM-75, 100 Garden Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 
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Magnets for Americans: From Disneyland 
to Williamsburg 


Drawing By E.R. Kinstler 





A New Englander who graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and spends weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of eight books and was managing editor of Harper’s magazine. 


As a people, it sometimes seems, we have an insatiable nostal- 
gia for what never was. We flock to Disney World as we 
flock to Williamsburg, not just by the hundreds of thousands 
but by the millions. It is illusion that we seek rather more 
than we seek history, because history, if it is interesting at 
all, is usually not pleasant—at least not pleasant by modern 
standards of comfort or, of course, sanitation. The illusion 
of history makes us feel good as history itself would not. 
It makes us feel as though we had progressed from a primitive 
to a sophisticated state of being. This is nonsense, of course, 
but it is nonsense we scarcely seem able to do without. 

Less than a century ago an Englishman, James Bryce (he 
later became Lord Bryce), wrote a book about America that 
is a landmark in its genre. After a series of visits to this 
country which took him into a great many of our continental 
corners, and after having talked with all manner of people 
from chambermaids to presidents, he produced a three- 
volume work which he called The American Commonwealth. In 
a chapter titled “The Uniformity of America” (something we 
complain of today when we talk about taste but which we 
diligently promote with every mass-produced object from cars 
to curtains to canned goods) he said: “It is the absence in 
nearly all the American cities of anything that speaks of the 
past that makes their external aspect so unsuggestive. In 
pacing their busy streets and admiring their handsome city 
halls and churches, one’s heart sinks at the feeling that nothing 
historically interesting ever has happened here.” 

What this suggests, among other things, is that our fore- 
bears had no interest in what were the old days, probably 
“the bad old days,” to them. This suggests that Americans 
have come lately to nostalgia, that it is only recently that 
they have made not only a fetish but an industry of it. 

There are no better examples of this than the two I have 
mentioned, the frivolous creations of Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, one for each coast (Disneyland and Disney World) and 
the serious archeological creation (or more accurately re-crea- 
tion) of Williamsburg in Virginia, built, one might say, on 
the stumps of a once important town. They have more in 
common than either of them, I believe, would be likely to 
admit. At Disneyland and Disney World there are two teams 
at work, “the imagineers” and “the illusioneers.” At Wil- 
liamsburg it is the historians and the archeologists who are 
at work on nostalgia. As I understand it, the Disney “imagin- 
eers’” dream up the fantasies that ably and amiably misrep- 
resent the past, and the “illusioneers” are the practical chaps 
who convert imagination into false fronts. At Williamsburg, 
where seriousness is all important and the beauty is three 


Continued on page 18 








Elegance by Brown Jordan. A beautiful investment in solid comfort. From its romantic leaf and trellis 
design to its classic sabre legs, Elegance is truly a beautiful value. The hand-cast aluminum is hand welded, 
hand buffed and smoothly finished in baked enamel. Such meticulous construction is necessarily expensive. 
But if you appreciate the lasting beauty of fine craftsmanship, the value is far greater than the price. 


B ROWN JO R DAN At leading stores and interior designers. Write for free brochure, 


A SUBSIDIARY OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY or send $2 for 62-page catalogue and nearest dealer to Brown Jordan, Box 1269, El Monte, California 91734. 

















Today you can still buy 
the finest champagne 
the world has ever known. 
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CHAMPAGNE Brur 


RADE MARX PEGISYERED IN US PATENT OFFICE 


Mumms the word. 
Always will be. 


IMPORTED BY BROWNE VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. AND SAN FRANCISCO, CA 





The elegance of clean, graceful line offers enduring 
beauty in the luxury bath. Simplicity is only one 
choice from the oldest and largest collection of con- 
temporary and period designs of artistic brass and 
bronze for fine residences. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America’s foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories 


Send for 54-page catalog . 

Also shown at: 

McCune Showroom ... ornee San Francisco 
INGA IMIGIGOW INSSOG: oocccsancscne 000000. Los Angeles 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson 

ExGeiDickennlnGamnee 

Decorators Walk 
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Continued from page 16 


dimensional and a great deal more than skin deep, the histori- 
ans and the archeologists work hand in hand to produce a 
facsimile as accurate as possible of what a provincial capital 
town must have been in the days before the Revolution. Their 
purpose is primarily educational, whereas the purpose of the 
Disney fantasies is primarily escapist. 

Disney World, which is fresh in my mind as Disneyland 
is not, looked to me recently like a town designed by a 
Landmarks Preservation Commission in a moment of eu- 
phoria. No late nineteenth-century town in America was ever 
so spic-and-span, its surfaces so crisply painted, its shops 
so engaging or its public buildings so little abused by political 
hangers-on or so unstained by tobacco juice. Here was a 








A lecping Beauty, Castle, Sispeyland 


spotless, odorless town made by pastry cooks, not by archi- 
tects and carpenters, too good to be true, as fantasy should 
be, and filled with anachronisms that would drive a Williams- 
burg archeologist up the wall: horsecars and motor buses head 
to tail, the “old West” rubbing elbows with a “Crystal Palace,” 
a remote country cousin of the first world’s fair building ever 
built in 1851 in London. There is nothing feckless about the 
management of Disney World, and yet there is nothing that 
so denies the past as to represent it as clean and sweet 
smelling. Williamsburg in this regard no more tells the truth 
than Disneyland or Disney World. You can’t expect archeolo- 
gist to reproduce the stink of open drains in the street or 
unrefrigerated meat or unbathed patriots, now can you? 


Continued on page 20 








The Mitchell/Mann showroom has developed a wall- 
covering system capable of reproducing, to any 
scale, actual artwork or photographs of any subject 
These wall murals can be created on rich textures of 
burlap, suede, cork, grasscloth, velvet and linen. We 
Call this technique the “Vintage Process.” It captures 
the finest of any era of artwork and creates a new full 
scale masterpiece 


125 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048 ¢ TELEPHONE: 2 


A Mitchell/Mann Vintage mural on velvet from an original Japanese woodblock print. Actual size: 12'x 20 


OEGSHAU, VAN COGH, RENOIR © FRIENDS 


nolonger restricted 
to the confines of the Louvre! 


The works of great masters can be a tapestry in your 
home. Now, have access to the temple drawings of 
the Pharaohs, the Indian Hari Krishna Pichhavais, the 
primitive cave paintings of Lascaux. The classics are 
renowned and priceless — adapt our classics to your 
own interpretation —residential /or commercial! 
You can have a continuous sequence of scenics from 
merely a photograph or drawing —an African jungle, 


mood, unbroken by repeats or monotonous n 
lines. What is your pleasure: making an Institution a 
garden?, recreating ahistoric battle ina el lot 
Bringing acrisp cool forest into a busines: 

The possibilities are endless!!! For further informa- 
tion please contact the Mitchell/ 

Mann showroom 


/272-6201 mitchell/mann 








RUSSELL LYNES OBSERY == 
The very finest cone ee 
in antique rug repair. 


Daniel Webster once said, “The past, at least, is secure,” 
a statement which, if he were now alive, he would find it 
necessary to qualify in a dozen ways. It is unlikely that there 
has ever been a nation more reckless with its past than ours, 
so quick to tear down its monuments for the sake of a better 
real estate deal, so careless with the genius of its architects 
and artists if they happened to stand in the way of what 
we call “progress” when what we mean is “profit.” 

What Disney’s fantasy towns and Williamsburg represent 
is a revolt against progress and an escape from what we are 
encouraged to believe are economic realities. There is an 
interesting contradiction in the fact that at the same time 


that we are ruthless about tearing down perfectly useful 
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ERNEST TREGANOWAN, INC. 


306 E. 61st St., New York 10021 (212) PLAZA 5-1050 





AMERICA’S ONLY HANDBUILT CLASSIC 
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The Loeuncrr Falace, Hitkiomsburg : 


and occasionally beautiful buildings because we say they are 
uneconomic, we spend millions upon millions to construct 
inaccurate imitations of what we destroy. We do this in order 
to create the illusion of a world that never was and to kid 


WS > Ww ourselves into believing that there were times and places in 
Ss 
ER 





the not very distant past where we might have escaped the 


qa ti 


SS ROADST 
pressures of time and place, of speed and congestion. 
THIS ELEGANT HANDCRAFTED MASTERPIECE COMBINES THE DESIGN AND AUTHENTIC : 4, ee 
CHARACTER OF THE FAMOUS MERCEDES BENZ SS SERIES CARS OF THE 1927 ERA WITH Lord Bryce was righter than he knew when he said, one 
THE PROVEN TECHNOLOGY OF THE GENERAL MOTORS 454 ENGINE, 4 WHEEL POWER heart sinks at the feeling that nothing historically interesting 
DISC BRAKES, 4 WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION, AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, : ” 
AND POWER STEERING. EVERY LUXURY OPTION AVAILABLE ON A FINE MOTORCAR has ever happened here, perhaps ever will happen.” But 
IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE EXCALIBUR, INCLUDING AIR, STEREO, REMOVABLE he would not have envisioned the day when nostalgia for 
; Ls! : 

HARDTOP AND CONVERTIBLE TOP AND RADIAL TIRES. TWO DISTINCTIVE MODELS an American past that never was would be something that | 

PHAETON (Four-Place) $18,900* ROADSTER (Two-Place) $18,900* millions of Americans: would pay through the nose for, as 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! they do at Disney’s billion dollar escape hatches. He could 
EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD not have guessed that, in this nation that urgently claims — 
@ 3160 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) - Highland Park 60035 - (312) 433-4400 the future for its own, nostalgia based on fantasy, not fact, 
\ Suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 5 “|: 
would draw us like filings to a magnet. 


*Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 
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CARPET CORPORATION 


D & D Building 
979 Third Ave. at 59th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10022/ (212) PL 2-9000 
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~ & Full Color 74-page Catalog — $7.50... 
available to designers/decorators, architects 








CHICAGO DALLAS -LOS ANGELES 
1368 Merchandise Mart 111 Oaklawn Plaza 113 S. Robertson Blvd. 







BOSTON MIAMI 





cAmerican (Classic forty page book, $2.00. 403 eMerchandise eMart, Chicago 60654. “Distinguished manufacturer 
and distributor through your interior designer or furniture retailer. Showrooms in cAtlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, 


‘Dallas, Grand ‘Rapids, Gtigh “Point, Gfouston, Los cAngeles, eAiami, New York, “Philadelphia, San Prancisco. 
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Elm burl and yellow brass 


FABULOUS THINGS wp. 


It gets better every time around. 


199-WC-3 


Announcing - 
our 17" World Cruise 


Jan. 20, 1976 from New York. From Miami Jan. 22. 
87 days, 24 ports, the s.s. Rotterdam. 


All the comfort and luxury of a grand ship built to sail the world, 
plus a fascinating new itinerary including the Mediterranean. Casablanca, 
Naples, Athens, Alexandria, Suez, Bombay, Bali, Singapore, 

Hong Kong,Yokohama, Honolulu, Acapulco and 12 more enchanting ports 
Perhaps your most memorable travel experience 
From $6 520 to $19,695. See your travel agent or mail the coupon 


See your travel agent or call Miss Martin collect 
at (212) 760-3880, toll-free at (800) 221-6657. 


Holland America Cruises, 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, N-Y., N.Y. 10001 
Please send brochure on the s.s. Rotterdam 1976 World Cruise 
Name— —— 
Address 
City- 


Travel Agent____ 
The s.s. Rotterdam is re: 
Antilles. Rates per pers 
sub) 


Cruises 


WONYANG CHANG — Fine Korean Cabinetry 


THE VERY BEST OF ASIA 
WHOLESALE/RETAIL 
Jackson Square —831 Montgomery St. 


San Francisco 
Importers: Harlan & Judith Koch (415) 346-0379 





Antique of Yi Dynasty 





INTERNATIONAL ART MARKET 


Understanding European Auctions 
by Howard L. Katzander 


This may be the time to take another look at helpful hints 
for travelers making plans to visit Europe in the spring. There 
is, of course, that hint about taking along an extra suitcase 
for all the unexpected things you will buy on the Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Bond Street and the Piazza San Marco. 
Only these days don’t carry an empty suitcase abroad. Fill 
it with money. Most likely you'll need it. 

Inflation, which is worse everywhere than in the United 
States—with the possible exception of West Germany—makes 
it necessary. One suggestion is never to change money any- 
where but in a legitimate banking establishment which posts 
the daily fluctuations in exchange rates. And, if you are 
planning to look in on the foreign auction scene, prepare 
yourself by knowing what to expect in terms of add-on costs. 

If you do buy something which is too bulky to be carried 
aboard the plane, do not assume that boat freight will be 
your best bet for shipping it home. While the rate per pound 
is probably cheaper than air freight, the added cost of provid- 
ing a strong crate may well raise the shipping costs higher 
than the relatively inexpensive framing needed for air freight. 

It is also important to understand something of the tax 
laws which apply to auction purchases. In Britain, except in 
rare instances under the new Value Added Tax regulations, 
the buyer is not likely to have to pay a tax on items bought 
at auction. There are export controls: on items costing more 
than £ 1,000 an export license may be required. In France there 
is a system of graduated taxes on auction purchases: eleven- 
and-a-half percent on items costing from 6,000 to 20,000 francs 
and ten percent on articles costing more than 20,000 francs. 

In Germany there is a flat ten percent tax payable by buyers 
at auction, but there are no experts and no protection for 
the buyer. Strictly caveat emptor, but the better German houses 
build their reputations on their reliability and generally will 
make good, if you can prove that something has been miscat- 
aloged. There is a tax of between fifteen and twenty percent 
in Switzerland. The country is a European crossroads, and the 
Swiss houses deal in almost everything. Modern paintings 
are sold in the late spring and early summer. 

In Holland there is a twenty percent tax on auction purchases 
with no controls or experts or limits on exports, except in 
the case of articles the government regards as national trea- 
sures. There is an old auction tradition in Portugal, and great 
rarities from the collections of old families frequently turn 
up at otherwise undistinguished sales. There is a tax of fifteen 
percent, and there are no barriers to export. As for Italy and 
Spain, buying at auction in these countries—and getting per- 
mission to export your purchases—is so complex and so costly 
that the foreigner would be well advised to avoid the sales. 

In general, under the present economic situation, you are 
going to have to be as sharp as a Middle Eastern trader in 
dealing with foreign auctions. Otherwise you're going to run 
the risk of being badly bruised. 0 











You are invited to acquire 


The Artist’s Limited Edition of 
Herman Melvilles MOBY DICK 


A masterpiece of art, literature, and bookmaking 


MOBY Yic¥e 
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Ilustrated by LEROY en Ge 1G | onighaalgneneiee 


including a signed serigraph - and with a Preface, 


written and signed by JACQUES-Y VES COUSTEAU. 


Superbly designed and printed on all-rag paper, luxuriously hand-bound 


in full morocco leather; limited to 1500 numbered copies. Price $450 


BUSINES Ss! REPLY MAILE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 


The Artist’s Limited Edition 
40 Hartford Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 10550 


First Class 
Permit No. 473 
Mount Vernon 

New York 



































Original Art by LEROY NEIMAN, including a signed serigraph .. , 
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“Biblical in feeling, sacred in theme —only in this mood and way 
could I paint MOBY DICK.” LeRoy NEIMAN 


LeRoy Neiman has responded to Melville’s epic sea story by creating a suite of 
thirteen paintings that capture the very spirit and power of the narrative and 
truly explode with emotion, movement and color. They are the result of many 
months of study and work. | 

The frontispiece, showing the battle-scarred whale and the ship Pequod, is 
a serigraph in twenty-seven colors. Each has been hand-signed by the artist. 

The other twelve paintings are presented as art prints in five, six and seven 
colors, in double-page spreads, 22 by 14 inches; one is pictured above. 


The Artist’s Limited Edition 


40 Hartford Avenue CZ Please accept my order* for a copy of The Artist’s Limited Edition of 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 MOBY DICK. I understand the edition will be ready for shipment in 
April, 1975, and that I will be billed $450 per copy (New York State 

¢ Herman Melville’s MOBY DICK residents add sales tax) in advance of shipment. 


* Illustrations by LERoy NEIMAN, 
including signed serigraph 
° Signed Preface by JACQUES-Y VES COUSTEAU 
¢ Hand-bound in full morocco leather 
* Limited to 1500 copies, numbered and 


Signature 


I intend to pay by 1) check [J BankAmericard [] American Express 
1 Master Charge [] Diner’s Club 





registered 1) Please send me a prospectus describing in detail The Artist’s Limited Edition of 
MOBY DICK. 

*Because of the publisher’s confidence in the 

future value of this edition, each owner will Name 

have the privilege of returning his undamaged 

copy within a period of one year after acquisition Street Address 


for reimbursement of the full purchase price, 
including shipping expenses. Ciy 2s SS eee Sigel = eee Zip 





...and a signed Preface by JACQUES-YVES COUSTEAU 


“The new Ahabs pursue their White Whale 
to the heart of the atom and to the confines of 


the cosmos.” JacqueEs-Yves CousTEAU 


MOBY DICK is rich in observations about man in constant 
struggle with his environment. The relevance of this theme to 
modern society and the fate of the whale is poetically and sen- 
sitively described in the Preface written for this edition by 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau. Captain Cousteau is known in every 
corner of the world for his dedication to the expansion of man’s 
knowledge of nature and the sea. An outstanding oceanog- 
rapher, courageous explorer, and sincere humanitarian, he has 
shared his observations with us in books, articles, films, and a 
continuing television series. Each copy of this volume has been 
hand-signed by Captain Cousteau at the conclusion of his 
meaningful preface. 


LeRoy Neiman’s first limited edition book 


For more than twenty years, LeRoy Neiman has documented 
the worlds of sports and entertainment, portraying protagonist, 
action, and event in extraordinary drawings and paintings, alive 
and colorful. A member of the Faculty of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago from 1950 to 1960, his work has been 
shown in nearly 100 exhibitions in the United States, South 
America, Europe and Asia. He is represented in numerous 
museums and collections throughout the world. 

Now, for the first time, LeRoy Neiman brings his talent to 
the limited edition book, creating an exciting new work of art. 


A masterpiece of bookmaking 


This limited edition was, from the beginning, planned to be a 
masterpiece of fine bookmaking. There has been no compro- 
mise in the selection of costly materials and no limit to the use 
of the finest techniques and hand craftsmanship. The resulting 
volume will endure the ap- 
preciation and handling of 
generations. 

Typography and design 
were entrusted to Bert 
Clarke, whose taste and 
skill have long been dem- 
onstrated in the making of 
limited editions, art books, 
and scholarly volumes. He 
has chosen a large format, 
11 by 14 inches, appropriate 
to the grandeur of the 
literature, and providing 
an expanse of twenty-two 
inches for the artist’s dra- 
matic paintings. 





The 27-color serigraph frontispiece is presented on Rives 
heavyweight mouldmade paper, from France. The twelve 
double-page illustrations are produced in from five to seven 
color impressions, on a special material whose qualities of 
reproduction and permanence exceed those of paper. 

The text has been set in the generous 12-point Monotype 
Scotch Roman and crisply printed from the type, by letterpress. 
The Press of A. Colish in Mount Vernon, New York, producers 
of limited editions for museums and collectors, was responsible 
for the fine composition and presswork. The all-rag paper, 
made especially for this edition, is heavy in weight, warm to 
the eye, soft to the touch, and will last for centuries. 

The binding, by hand, is in full morocco leather, imported 
from Scotland, beautifully grained, rich brown in color, and 
stamped on the spine in genuine 24 karat gold. The end- 
papers are of mould-made charcoal paper, from Sweden. The 
slipcase is of natural buckram, resembling sailcloth, and is 
trimmed in morocco, matching the book’s cover. 


The value is assured 


This edition is limited to fifteen hundred copies. Upon com- 
pletion of the printing, the type was melted down and the illus- 
tration plates were cancelled. Each volume has been hand-signed 
by LeRoy Neiman and Jacques-Yves Cousteau. And each copy 
will be hand numbered and registered in the name of its owner. 

Signed limited editions have always been prized possessions. 
Because of the publisher’s confidence in the future value of this 
edition, each owner will have the privilege of returning his 
undamaged copy within one year after acquisition for reim- 
bursement of the full price, including shipping. 

For yourself, or as a gift of exceptional beauty, this edition 
of MOBY DICK will be a source of great pleasure. You may 
choose to order your copy now, using the reply card on the 
opposite page. Or you may use the same card to request a 
prospectus describing in detail the careful craftsmanship and 
choice materials that have 
gone into the making of 
this volume. 

The Artist’s Limited 
Edition of MOBY DICK 
is available only from the 
publisher. The price is 
$450. Only twelve hundred 
copies are available, three 
hundred having been sub- 
scribed for in advance. The 
publisher reserves the right 
to limit multiple orders. 
Checks or orders received 
after the edition is ex- 
hausted will be promptly 


returned. 


The Artist’s Limited Edition 


40 Hartford Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York 10550 


[914] 664-4665 
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Passport—Exotic Gardens from Srinagar to Singapore 


If the best gardens of Europe are in the French and English 
style, so the gardens of Asia match—and perhaps surpass 
them, with the complex Japanese arrangements and the opu- 
lence of the Mogul style on the Indian subcontinent. 

Japan 

The Japanese art of gardening comes in various forms, ranging 
from a free-flowing landscaping related to architecture and 
painting to a more austere form of sand-raked gardening in 
which stones are placed in patterns that conform to some 
of the principles of Zen Buddhism. In Tokyo, aside from the 
well-known Kokyo Higashi, Kiyosumi, Meiji Shrine and Ri- 
kugian Gardens, there is the Shinjuku Gyoen, near the second 
most important commercial area. It is not too well known 
to tourists and is about twenty minutes by taxi from the center 
of the city. The Shinjuku Gardens are an oasis of beauty 
among roaring traffic and tall buildings. An easy way to see 
another beautiful garden is to visit the ten-acre landscaped 
area behind the New Otani Hotel. It was once a private 
aristocratic enclave and has lovely walks, stone lanterns, 
brooks and stepping stones. It is enchanting and peaceful. 

Kyoto’s profusion of gardens goes hand in hand with some 
of Japan’s greatest classical architecture. The gardens of Chi- 
shaku-in Temple, Daitoku-ji, Ginkaku-ji Temple, Heian 
Shrine and Saiho-ji are among the best known and the most 
photographed in the world. All are open daily. However, 
permission must be obtained from the Imperial Household 
Agency to visit three other perfect gems of gardening—those 
of the Katsura Imperial Villa, the Old Imperial Palace and 
the Shugaku-in Imperial Villa. The latter has seventy acres 
and is actually a garden complex on a hill, complete with 
a lake, bridges and waterfall. Some less well-known gardens 
in and around Kyoto are found at the Awata Palace, the 
Omoru Palace and the Daikaku-ji Villa. 

Kyoto may have Japan's greatest concentration of beautiful 
gardens, yet some of the finest are in remote areas. As an 
example, there is Ritsurin Park on Shikoku Island. With its 
series of gardens and vast grounds dating back to 982, it 
is almost unknown to Western tourists, although well-known 
to the Japanese. The Kenrokuen Gardens in the walled city 
of Kanazawa on the Sea of Japan are considered among the 
country’s best. They are totally unknown to foreign tourists 
and even to most Japanese. They have fantastic landscaping, 
pools and precise arrangements. Rinnoji, a landscaped garden 
near Sendai in northern Honshu is equally marvelous. 

As noted, some of the better Japanese hotels have their 
own splendid gardens—among them, the New Otani, the Okura, 
the Pacific and the Palace in Tokyo. 

India 

The Shalimar Gardens of the great Mogul Emperor Jehangir 
at Dal Lake in Srinagar, with their terraces, fountains, marble 
pavilions and flowerbeds, were dedicated to love and conceived 
to arouse the senses. There is also the garden of Emperor 





Akbar the Great on the other side of the lake. Jehangir, 
Akbar’s son, honored his father with a mausoleum in Sikan- 
dra, near Agra. It is set inside a vast, fantastic garden often 
bypassed by hurried tourists. 

Pakistan 

Located in the outskirts of Lahore are the counterparts of 
Srinagar’s Gardens, the celebrated Shalimar Gardens of Em- 
peror Shan Jahan. Dating back to 1642, this vast complex 
consists of three lakes, some canals, marble waterfalls, several 
hundred fountains, pavilions and extensive flowerbeds. 
Everything here is calculated to please the senses. And not 
to be overlooked are the Gardens of Jinnah in another part 
of Lahore, not far from the Intercontinental Hotel. 
Singapore 

Singapore calls itself the “Garden City,” partly because of 
its many parks and gardens and partly because citizens are 
encouraged to plant their own. Among the most beautiful 
open to the public are the Botanic Gardens, designed by 
Professor Nakane and one of the best Japanese gardens 
outside of Japan. In addition the ten-acre Mandai Garden 
is notable for its many orchids, some of them rare species. 
And in the haste of travel do not overlook the lovely two-acre 
garden at the Siong Lim Temple. 

Indonesia 

The 275-acre Botanical Gardens of Bogor, near Djakarta, is 
one of the most extensive in the world with several hundred 
thousand plants and tree species, as well as an orchid house. 
They also have a branch at Tjibodas in the nearby mountain 
area. More remote are the gardens of the water palace complex 
at Karangasem on eastern Bali, or the orchid gardens of Carl 
Bundt on the island of Sulawesi near the seaport of Makassar, 
which is visited by relatively few tourists. 

Iran 

It is often forgotten that the Mogul emperors who gave India 
a short but golden age were of Persian descent and that some 
of their architectural and landscaping principles were put into 
practice in this country. The Gulestan Palace Gardens, or 
Garden of Roses, in Teheran and the Melli and Valiahid 
gardens in Shiraz reflect this. It is particularly apparent in 
the exquisite floral arrangements found here. 

Ceylon 

Kandy’s fantastic 147-acre Botanic Garden has every conceiv- 
able type of tropical plant from orchids to tea and chocolate. 
Also noteworthy, but less accessible, are the Hakgala Botanical 
Gardens in the highlands near Nuwara Eliya. An added attrac- 
tion is the fact that leopards can be found in the surrounding 
area—if you consider leopards an attraction. 

Taiwan 

Taipei's Botanical Gardens are complemented by the Shihlin 
Institute of Horticulture and some classical Chinese gardens 
in the New Park. Less well known, but worth a visit, is the 
garden of the Lin family compound in Panchiao, about half 
an hour from the city of Taipei. 


Edited especially for the readers of Architectural Digest by Passport, the 


monthly travel newsletter, which can be obtained on a subscription basis _ 
by writing to their offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 
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fabrics and wallpapers in The Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum. 
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SPS U eR S LO). Specialists in documentary fabrics and wallpapers for museums and restorations 
Ww 979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 tig 
— General Offices: 410 E. 62 St., New York 10021 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco + Seattle + Portland » Dallas + Houston 
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COLLECTORS Gi@3raun 


1. Cover 

The extraordinary wood sculpture filling one wall of designer 
Jay Spectre’s Southampton, Long Island, country retreat is 
the work of the doyenne of American sculptors, sev- 
enty-five-year-old Louise Nevelson. She began to create wall 
sculpture in the mid-1950s, the scale of it partially influenced 
by her years of work with Diego Rivera. Nevelson never 
attaches the components with nails but lets the weight and 
size of each unit guide its placement within the piece. 


2. Page 38 

A lovely tenth-century Khmer bust is just one of the many 
rare treasures in the Paris apartment of Madame Héléne 
Bokanowski. The art of this ancient civilization (seventh 
through fourteenth centuries) was rediscovered in the 1860s 
with the unearthing of its ruins in the Cambodian jungle. 
It originally grew out of the Indian culture but then thrived 
as a separate entity. Sandstone was the favored material. 


3. Page 39 

Among the many rare objects and artifacts in Madame Héléne 
Bokanowski’s Paris apartment is this striking Sumerian head, 
which exemplifies the tension between likeness and symbol. 
It dates from 3,000 B.C., the flourishing period of Sumerian 
art. The eyes originally were filled with stones, fulfilling the | 
characteristic of all Sumerian sculpture of using different 
materials—such as metal and stone—to obtain color contrast. 


4, Page 57 | 
Centered in the elegant Living Room of the Milan palazzo | 


of Signor and Signora Romeo Invernizzi is an outstanding 


antique hand-woven wool rug of the type produced for just 
such affluent households of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
century by the Savonnerie rug and tapestry factory in France. 


Continued on page 32'} 
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Again 
Mercedes-Benz quietly astonishes 
the engineering world. 
Announcing 
the new Mercedes-Benz 300D. 
The world’s only 5-cylinder 
automobile. 


| 
| 
| 











Internal workings of the new 300D, the world’s only 5-cylinder automobile. 


Raising the eyebrows of the 

engineering world is not new 

to Mercedes-Benz. We did it 

when we invented the automo- 
bile in 1886. We did it when we 

introduced the world’s first pro- 
duction Diesel passenger car in 

1936. Now, with the introduc- 
tion of a 5-cylinder automobile 

—the new 300D—we’ve done 

it again. 


he 5-cylinder 300D clearly flies 

in the face of engineering con- 
vention. It establishes a whole new 
category of Diesel—a whole new 
category of automobile. 


Why a 5-cylinder? 
Mercedes-Benz wanted to make a 
performance Diesel. A new car that 


had much greater horsepower and 
torque, but did not sacrifice the 





Countrywide, Diesel fuel averages about 
3¢ less than gasoline. So the new 300D goes 
more miles on cheaper gallons. 


economy and reliability of previous 
Mercedes-Benz Diesels. 

Nearly four decades of Diesel 
experience told the Mercedes-Benz 
engineers that a major power in- 


crease would have to come from an 
entirely different engine. Not one 
with bigger cylinders—one with 
more cylinders. 

If engineering convention were 
to be served, the next step up from 
our standard 4-cylinder Diesel 
should have been a 6-cylinder en- 
gine. But because of the strength 
necessities particular to all Diesels, 
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most advanced Diesel passenger 
car the world has ever seen. 


24 mpg in town, 
31 on the highway 


Increased performance does not 
mean decreased economy. Accord- 
ing to the most recent Federal E.P.A. 
test report, the new 300D can get 
up to 24 miles in city driving, and 
up to 31 miles per gallon on the 
open highway. And since Diesel 
fuel is usually cheaper than gasoline, 
the 300D goes more miles on 
cheaper gallons. 


Performance, economy, luxury 
While the new 300D acts like an 
economy car, it doesn’t look or feel 
like one. In every major appoint- 
ment, it is equal to the Mercedes- 
Benz 280. It blends performance 
and economy ina luxury package. 
A final thought. No manufac- 
turer anywhere in the world has a 
greater safety involvement than 


Mercedes-Benz. Evidence of the dec- 
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Safety first. A rigid, steel safety cell encloses the entire passenger compartment. 


it follows that a 6-cylinder Diesel 
would have to be substantially 
larger and heavier than a 4-cylinder. 

The Mercedes-Benz solution 
was characteristically unconven- 
tional: A 5-cylinder Diesel engine. 


The most advanced Diesel 


Even for the Mercedes-Benz engi- 
neers, the 5-cylinder Diesel engine 
was quite a challenge. But their ef- 
forts were worthwhile. They made 
it work. 

The new engine’s size was set at 3 
liters. Torque was raised nearly 20%. 
Horsepower was up a full 25% over 
any previous Mercedes-Benz Diesel. 


The result is the new 300D, the 


ades of Mercedes-Benz safety engi- 
neering is everywhere in the 300 
Diesel. Before the 300D, nobody 
had heard of a 5-cylinder Diesel 
car, much less seen one. So, it’s 
only natural that the 300D should 
cause some very educated, engineer- 
ing heads to be scratched. But now 
you can examine one, sit in one, 
drive one. It’s waiting 
for you. Arrange a test 
drive with your local 
Mercedes-Benz dealer. 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 


in the world. 
© Mercedes-Benz, 1974 
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Continued from page 28 
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color brochure to introduce } Si hil le 
you to Tiara II. 


48 pages of room scenes and ideas illustrating a new collection of 
dining and bedroom furniture. For your copy, send fifty cents to 
Dept. 00-00, White Furniture, Mebane, North Carolina 27302. 





“In the 
European 


tradition of 
excellence and 


personal service... 
the choice setting 

for social and 
business entertaining. 


*Awarded The Grand Prix De L’excellence Europeenne 1974 


FIFTH AVENUE & 61st STREET NEW YORK 10021 
212-838-8000 


Managed by Trust Houses Forte Ltd. 











5. Page 75 

This steel Regency planter stands gracefully among other 
antiques in Frank Austin’s Los Angeles penthouse. The tripod 
shape, based on the ancient Greek model, is remarkable for 
its legs in the form of animal hooves and the controlled 
precision of its elaborate metal carving. 


6. Page 99 

Among the many examples of oriental décor in the Texas 
home of Dr. and Mrs. Gene Burke is this large antique Japa- 
nese jar. It is one of a pair, decorated with a pattern of warriors 
in battle. The lids are crowned with large knobs, and the 
surfaces are highly ornamented, encrusted with gilt and 
enamel. During the course of the nineteenth century a good 
deal of Chinese and Japanese art and oriental antiques found 
its way into Texas through the busy port of Galveston. 


7. Page 105 

In the living room of Mr. and Mrs. Franc Ricciardi’s New 
York apartment two important eighteenth-century Goan 
chests flank the fireplace. The chest shown above, made in 
the Portuguese colony of Goa in the Far East for the European 
market, has the characteristic ivory and mother-of-pearl inlay 
work which serves to lighten its massive quality. 


8. Page 113 

The American artist Fitz Hugh Lane (1804-1865) produced 
a number of canvases of the same scene, but the ‘“View of 
Boston Harbor” shown here is considered to be his best. 
Signed and dated in 1852, the oil painting now hangs in 
Washington, D.C. in the newly decorated Thomas Jefferson 
Room in the Department of State. The painting is displayed 
prominently next to the fireplace, along with other art of the 
period. It is available for donation at $80,000. 


Continued on page 34 








SLEEPY HOLLOY 
RESTORATIONS FABRICS 


Schumacher, in collaboration with the curators of « 
Sleepy Hollow Restorations, has reproduced an exclusive 
group of decorative fabrics and wallcoverings. ‘They have 
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Meadowcratt. What more can you say? 
Just a few things. 
You can say here’s one 
| of our new French baker’s 
7 racks. Wrought iron. 
_ Finely crafted. All black 
, and scrolly and banded 
in solid brass. 

You can say it’s just 
one of dozens of designs 
included in America’s 
finest collection of 
leisure furniture. 

You can say all these 
things about Meadowcraft. 
You can say all these 

things. Because they’re 
true. 
Nheadowcraft 


4 : For a look at all that’s 

» Meadowcraft, write for our full 
* color brochure. P.O. Box 1357 
> Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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9. Page 113 

On view in the Department of State’s Thomas Jefferson Room 
is a magnificent pair of Massachusetts Chippendale mahogany 
chests, circa 1775-85, attributed to Elijah Sanderson of Salem. 
It is one of only two known sets of matching American chests 
in a U.S. public collection. Each has a molded serpentine top 
with outset corners above a molded skirt that continues down 
to canted ogee-bracket feet. They are available for donation 
at $25,000 each. 


10. Page 114 

One of the treasures of the Department of State’s Thomas 
Jefferson Room, this is perhaps the finest New York Chippen- 
dale secretary-desk, circa 1765, in existence. The bonnet top 
is crowned with an eagle finial, and the panel doors have 
gilded molding on the exterior. There are candle slides, and 
the interior of the desk is fitted with serpentine drawers. 


11. Page 127 

This vase, one of a pair in Michael Szell’s London apartment, 
is an unusual example of English tin, japanned or coated with 
lacquer. The vases were made in Pontypool, renowned for 
this sort of work, circa 1780, and the elaborate gilt candelabra 
was added at a much later date. 


12. Page 129 
The Swansea botanical china, which inspired the fabric de- 
signs in Michael Szell’s London apartment, is extremely rare 
and difficult to acquire. Made only for a few decades at the 
turn of the nineteenth century, this type of cream-colored 
earthenware, more nearly faience, was beautifully decorated 
with realistic paintings derived from contemporary books on 
botany. Mr. Szell acquired a good deal of his collection in 
Wales, where the china was displayed on Welsh dressers. 0 
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Lifestyle 76. An elegant island bath dramatically interpreted in our richest, 

warmest, bathroom fixture color yet—Americana Brown. This easy-to-live- 

with new earthtone takes to almost any accent color. Makes perfect harmony with bone 
or beige. And it’s beautifully at home in an apartment, country retreat or anywhere 


in between. The look is total elegance. You can have it now. 


Each fixture and fitting shown is available from your American-Standara 


plumbing contractor. You'll find him in the Yellow Pages. 
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ointreau...the art of lingering. 


There is a time for slowness. 

A time for not pushing it. 

A time for reveling in the 
deliciousness of the moment. 
Moment of firelight, 

friendship, music, love. 

This is the moment for Cointreau. 
Clear dry, elegant Cointreau with 

its whisper of orange. Imported 

from France. And today the best selling 
brand of liqueur in the world. 
Because everywhere in the world 
there are people who believe that the 
secret of the good life may be found 
in the Art of Lingering. 
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The Collectors: 


Madame Bokanowski 





1. Drawings by Braque and Picasso hang on 
Living Room wall next to window facing the 
Ile Saint-Louis. Desk holds Louis XV 
inkstand and medal collection. 

2. Graceful 10th-century Khmer bust. 

3. Renoir landscape of about 1910 provides 
background for bronze lovers by Ipoustéguy 
and Louis XVI candelabra. 

4. Ancient Sumerian head, dating from 3,000 
B.C., adds mystery to eclectic collection. 


Photography by Pascal Hinous 


Madame Bokanowski belongs to 
Tout-Paris, the elegant upper echelon 
of French society. Her husband is a 
senator, and she entertains extensively 
in a duplex apartment in the Marais, 
that charming old section of the city 
centered around the Place des Vosges. 
Painters and politicians and fashionable 
people gather here with regularity. The 
apartment provides a view through the 
trees across to the Ile Saint-Louis, and 
from the windows one can observe the 
comings and goings of river barges on 
the Seine. It is one of the most enchant- 
ing sections of Paris. 

The paradox is that Hélene Bokan- 
owski—a lady dressed by Cardin, a so- 
phisticated Parisian who dines out often 
and attends avant-garde dress rehears- 
als as well as the opera—has a degree 


in art history and is the only French 
translator of Virginia Woolf worthy of 
the name. At the moment she is study- 
ing the poetry of Dylan Thomas. In her 
childhood she knew Picasso well, and 
one of her friends was Carson Mc- 
Cullers, in the days before the Second 
World War when that writer lived in 
Paris. The city then was a brilliant liter- 
ary and intellectual capital. 

Such a background explains why | 
creating the décor of her own apartment 
has been the diversion of a very in- | 
telligent woman rather than the whim 
of some frivolous lady of fashion. Three 
traits seem to dominate her personality: _ 
curiosity, a feeling for the past and_ 
enthusiasm for the contemporary. Cou- 
pled with other admirable qualities—— 
elegance, knqwledge, a splendid sense of 












































Above: Organic furniture by Nicola in Living 
Room contrasts with paintings by Max Ernst 
and Bonnard. End table holds small Matta 
painting and violin by Arman. 

Opposite: Vitrine containing Chinese and 
Persian ceramics partially divides Library from 
living room. Louis XVI armchairs face 
Giacometti table and oval Picasso, c. 1912, 
hanging on Louis XIV boiserie. 

Following pages: View from library past 
living room to dining room emphasises 
light-warmed expanse of gallery-like 
apartment filled with small and large 
treasures. Chinese Wei figure stands guard at 
partition supporting Léger drawing. 
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humor and a feeling for comfort—these 
cardinal virtues have served to bring 
her house to life and make it a delight- 
ful place in which to live. 

Her curiosity is responsible for the 
incredible number of objects, quite 
apart from tables and chairs and lamps, 
gathered together in the apartment. But 
there is no lack of order, although the 
décor is deeply personal, almost sub- 
conscious, and follows none of the usual 
rules of logic or “good taste.” 

The residence is remarkably interest- 
ing, however, and full of surprises. Here 
and there on tables, for example, con- 
trasting elements are balanced quite as 
elegantly as they would be in a sentence 
by André Malraux: pre-Columbian ar- 
tifacts mix with Chinese antiques and 
art nouveau. An enthusiasm for modern 





art makes the Bokanowski house one 
of the first in Paris to have opened its 
doors to exponents of pop art, to Clovis 
Trouille and other young artists. While 
curiosity and an affinity for contem- 
porary art have influenced the décor, 
family heritage and a feeling for the past 
have made perhaps more important 
contributions. That heritage is apparent 
throughout the apartment. 

Héléne Bokanowski comes from a 
long line of collectors, and her taste for 
the beautiful and her flair for discover- 
ing what is rare and unusual are in the 
blood. Some of the most impressive 
things she owns come from her uncle, 
Alphonse Kann, who was one of the 
most perceptive collectors of the early 
twentieth century. His house contained, 
along with paintings by Degas and Pi- 
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casso, many exquisite small collections: 
Persian faience, Egyptian statuary, 
Chinese cloisonné. Her uncle taught 
Madame Bokanowski a great many 
things, and he would often say: “Always 
follow your own taste, even though you 
make mistakes.” And she has never 
bought or kept anything unless it re- 
flected far more than the fad of the 
moment. Her early training would pre- 
clude such a possibility. 

It is essential to have some under- 
standing of Madame Bokanowski her- 
self before considering the décor of her 
apartment. Upon entering one is im- 
mediately struck by a feeling of unre- 
ality: the walls of the entrance hall and 
the stairs which lead to the second floor 
are painted with clouds, wisps of smoke 
and traces of blue like those appearing 


in the last rays of the setting sun—sym- 
bols which begin and never seem to 
end. Ceilings and walls are covered with 
paintings by Graziani, an artist discov- 
ered by Marie Laure de Noailles. The 
clouds pass through the doors and ex- 
tend in all directions. 

The sense of space is overwhelming: 
there are no doors between the entrance 
hall and the long gallery. The gallery 
contains a series of vitrines which sepa- 
rate the area into three parts: a library 
done in boiserie, a large living room 
and a dining room. The atmosphere is 
a mixture of simplicity and apparent 
confusion. Sunlight floods through the 
windows, glittering on gold and bronze 
and gliding over green plants until it 
comes to rest on the Versailles-style 
parquet floor which covers the entire 


gallery. The atmosphere is one of 
crowded opulence and simple comfort. 

The logic of the décor is not imme- 
diately apparent as the eye moves at 
random from vitrine to table to painting 
to statue. But one soon notices that each 
panel of boiserie has an important 
canvas at its center: a Braque between 
two windows, a Bonnard, then a Léger, 
a Goya in the dining room. A 
seventh-century Chinese statue stands 
guard at the entrance to the library 
where one gathers before dinner. An 
important Picasso of the cubist period 
occupies a space over one large sofa 
and a group of Louis XVI armchairs. 
On the partition which divides the room 
almost in half are a Leger and a Pignon. 
On a table by Giacometti is a very rare 
Chinese bronze of the fifth century B.C.; 
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1. Antique ormolu chandelier hangs above 
Staircase with bronze work by Giacometti and 
frescoes by Graziani. 

2. Above Louis XV armchairs and 
18th-century commode signed by Stumpff in 
Dining Room are paintings by Fragonard, 
Boucher, Goya and Courbet. 

3. Art nouveau silver candelabra and table- 
ware on damask cloth create intriguing and 
elegant Dining Room setting. 

4. Paintings by Léger and Braque hang behind 
table signed by Riesener and armchair signed 
by Lelarge, both 18th-century. 

5. Collections of Burmese templeware on 
Giacometti low table and art nouveau silver 
and china share display space in Bedroom. 
Painting by Estéve looks toward Louis 
Philippe papier-maché work table. 
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on others there are artifacts by Malaval, 
a bronze Hittite head and a Roman head 
coming from a church in northern 
Spain. A bureau plat filled with papers 
serves to separate this part of the gal- 
lery—a gallery which actually occupies 
the entire first floor of the duplex. 
Much could be said about the count- 
less objects which Madame Bokan- 
owski has casually placed on tables 
without any apparent worry about hav- 
ing them broken. To be sure, the most 
precious bibelots are high up in vitrines 
next to some modern pieces. The col- 
lection is extensive: on a Louis XV table 
a bronze doré by Ipoustéguy; on a Louis 
XVI table a Lipchitz bronze between 
two Régence candelabra; under a little 
desk by Riesener a female torso by Ma- 
laval; and on another a blue violon 


buried in plastic by Arman. The same 
eclecticism can be seen in the vitrines 
which occupy the space between the 
windows: Byzantine and Oceanic, Chi- 
nese and Peruvian mix well together. 
Through the windows you can see the 
Pont Marie with its massive pillars that 
were constructed during the reign of 
Louis XIV and are rich in history. 
Recently Héléne Bokanowski has re- 
placed a classic Louis XVI couch with 
one in the form of a gigantic hand which 
goes with chairs by Nicola in the 
shape of a woman kneeling. In the same 
spirit two enormous sparkling eyes light 
up one end of the room. And here are 
to be found the most important modern 
paintings in the collection: work by 
Bonnard and Léger, for example. To 
these impressive masterpieces inherited 











from her uncle she has added a Matta 
and a Max Ernst. A Cézanne watercolor 
is next to an Artschweir, a Clovis 
Trouille and a Marie Laurencin. The 
most curious juxtaposition involves two 
admirable ink drawings: a study for the 
Demoiselles d’Avignon by Picasso and 
Durer’s Adam and Eve. 

Some rather theatrical curtains sepa- 
rate the dining room from the rest of 
the gallery. They are red and lighted 
by a Louis XIV chandelier of bronze 
doré bright as the sun. The room is set 
aside for paintings of an earlier time: 
a beribboned little girl with the expres- 
sion of a clever kitten by Goya is one, 
a study for the great work in the Prado 
in Madrid, Charles IV and His Family. 
A Courbet maiden is bright and lu- 
minous on a dark background, along 


with a ravishing small Fragonard and 
a Boucher. There is a very beautiful 
Louis XV commode, a signed piece, and 
there are comfortable chairs covered 
with red damask pillows. For important 
dinner parties the round table is also 
covered with red damask and decorated 
with extraordinary art nouveau objects 
in silver. When there are more than ten 
guests for dinner, two other round ta- 
bles are added. The gallery, full of light 
and flowers, gives the impression of a 
lovely féte and reflects the charm of 
the city beyond its windows. 

Passing through the Graziani clouds 
one climbs the staircase whose bronze 
railing is the work of Giacometti and 
enters Madame Bokanowski’s bedroom. 
The prodigious crowding in the room 
approaches the overwhelming. There is 


a portrait by James Tissot, and a paint- 
ing by Clovis Trouille. The furniture 
is mother-of-pearl, and bamboo éta- 
géres are filled with art nouveau pieces, 
many of them silver. There is a large 
Estéve above a sofa, and in a treillage 
are placed the innumerable invitations 
which Madame Bokanowski receives 
for dinners and opening nights and art 
exhibitions and all the other emblems 
of a busy social life. 

But, in the middle of this apparent 
disorder there is a neat table with books 
and papers on it. Remember that this 
is the house of a writer who, most of 
the time, prefers blank white paper to 
engraved invitations. Héléne Bokan- 
owski has succeeded in creating the per- 
fect background—a setting for work as 
well as for the company of friends. 0 
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Interior design by Ferris Megarity 
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- Contrast of white molding and dark, lacquered walls in Living Room is 
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On leaving the rich, dark hall of the 
New York tower apartment you move 
into an oasis of light, the golden heart 
of the living room. “I wanted it rather 
dark with the contrast of a lighted area 
for a sparkling effect,” says owner- 
designer Ferris Megarity. 

The central area glows with the warm 
light of Belgian tole candelabra, tiny 
lights reflected in their crystal and 
amber prisms, with shaded lamps and 
the gleam of gold frames and silver 
objects interspersed with the sharper 
accents of glass and mirror. A view of 
the night city with its abstract patterns 






Inviting Dining Room table is international in character with Japanese 
Imari dinner plates, Bohemian wine glasses, ivory English pepper nl Ce 


of lighted windows adds an extra di- 
mension to the general luster. 

Mr. Megarity’s apartment is the cul- 
mination of years of collecting, plan- 
ning, arranging, rearranging. It repre- 
sents a progression that is still in action. 
“T don’t believe in being static,” says 
the designer. “For one thing, you can’t 
be in my business. I agree with the 
person who said, ‘We collect things the 
first fifty years of our lives and spend 
the last fifty years getting rid of them’.” 

As director of fashion merchandis- 
ing for the home furnishings division 


of B. Altman & Co., he has had a unique 


Sheffield candlesticks and tablecloth based on ancient Javanese design. 

















has Best yar Sse 
heightened his appreciation of style. 
This can be seen in the objects he 
has collected and in those gifts he espe- 
cially values: the squares of Charles X 
needlepoint sewn together as a rug, an 
unusual antique silver basin which is 
a perfect. wine cooler, a Nepalese reli- 
gious picture executed in gold metal 











filigree’ and set with colored stones, the 
‘Chinese-puzzle wine pitcher, and an 
_ impressive collection of Chinese por- 

 celain and antique Japanese Imari. 

ace CM Cele Nace de lactese RN ET 
trained in fine arts and art history at 
the University of Texas. “It’s held me 
in marvelous stead,”’ he observes. 
“Every step of the way it has been a 
Prete Meteo Ma setae ll Nany Coie mache 
eled. | found my training let me func- 
tion as an editor when | had to coordi- 
nate the efforts of a number of people. 
It gave me a sense of the past and also 
- put the present into perspective.” 


His academic background, his years 
of decorating experience at B. Altman 


& Co., and his extensive travels have . 


all contributed to the design of his 
apartment. He had to cope with the 
featureless box of the modern apart- 
ment and in the process create the sort 
of place he felt he wanted. “Most of 
the architectural look has been the re- 
sult of my hand,” he says. “For exam- 
ple, I eliminated the dining alcove, be- 
cause I wanted to eat next to the win- 
dows. | think that in New York you 
should have a New York view.” 

With the need for the dining alcove 





. Transformed dining alcove becomes a'charming Library with crowded 
- bookshelves, antique chandelier, copper Directoire. mantel and 18th- 
mccllled French trumeau. Large painting is Spanish colonial. 
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gone—it was an extension of the living 
room—he turned it into a separate area 
by putting up a solid wall. Bookshelves 
were added to camouflage the kitchen 
door, and the room now has a hand- 
some low, bronze fireplace with his 
collection of blue and white china on 
the mantel. The small room is a definite 
entity, and its creation adds intimacy 
to the apartment and provides an unex- 
pected vista for the living room—the 
kind of thing you usually find in older 
houses with more generous space. 
“The one thing I wanted in my apart- 
ment was serenity,” says the designer. 
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“After a hectic day at the store I wanted 
a place with my own style, expressing 
DRDO) A FOUN Xs e-re) eC OVaa 

He gives frequent small dinner par- 
ties around his Biedermeier-style table, 
topped with black glass. “I do most of 
my entertaining at night. I don’t care 
for cocktail parties. | did have one here 
for David Hicks with thirty-five people, 
but it was too many. Since I like to 
cook, I'd rather have six for dinner.” 

The theme of the apartment as a safe 
and comfortable haven is constantly 
repeated. Ferris Megarity’s sense of tra- 
dition is strong: he was born in Waco, 


PRC ear oe se rE i els 


Texas, and his ancestors came there 
from the Old South—from Georgia and 
Tennessee and North Carolina. His 
heritage, developing from that early 
cotton kingdom, has made him acutely 
aware of the value of roots and the 
necessity of preserving them. In his 
spare time he is, in fact, a member of 
the National Trust and is conscious of 
preserving our American heritage. 

For quiet moments at home—for 
writing letters or organizing notes, 
reading or watching television—he has 
set up a comfortable “control center” 
based around a tufted chaise in his 
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decorations of interest: small table with African sculpture base of a 
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hough the metal tester bed 
t. sévere,.as are the silver- 
allpaper panels, the room 
is warm and relaxed, It is Ferris Me- 
Foie Ere loamee Ta area of calm 
made necessary by a life devoted to 
travel and work in a store teeming with 
activity. Here he is surrounded by 
framed photographs of family and 
friends, and he is at peace. 

“T love New York,” he says. “One 
reason is that you meet so many people 
in different fields. You can have such 
a varied life. In this country, New York 
is a world-within-a-world.” 0 
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Game Tables | 


From Piquet to Backgammon 








The names of some of the games have 
changed, but card and game tables are 
today used in precisely the same way 
as when they were built. Desirable and 
useful, antique game tables are set up 
in the main room of many collec- 
tors’ homes, as if an eighteenth-century 
baron had just left after a few disap- 
pointing hands or a backgammon- 
crazed modern youth were about to 
enter. One collector uses her six Geor- 
gian tables for afternoon bridge club 
meetings and eighteenth-century eve- 
ning parties at which both the guests 


Eighteenth-century Genoese card table with 
leather top. Courtesy, Figli di Adolfo Di 
Castro, Antiquari, Rome. 


and the serving staff are in full period 
costume—although she prefers to offer 
bridge as the game, finding the two- 
hundred-year-old games of “loo,” “‘pi- 
quet,” “all fours” and “put” rather too 
complicated to play. 

As early as 1667, Samuel Pepys re- 
cords in his diary sitting down at a spe- 
cial table to play both cards and back- 
gammon. Indeed the first game boards 
appeared in England and on the Conti- 
nent in the fifteenth century, though 
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British and Continental craftsmen did 
not begin making actual game tables 
until the seventeenth century. And it 
was in the robust, rambunctious, hos- 
pitable and gambling atmosphere of 
eighteenth-century England when 
gaming parties formed such a signifi- 
cant part of social life that card and 
game tables came into their fullest 
prominence and greatest use. 

The card table became an essential 
furnishing in the homes of upper-mid- 
dle class merchants, landed gentry and 
aristocracy. The women of the house- 
holds, even more addicted than their 
husbands to betting large sums of 
money on whist, loo and other games, 
took a special interest in seeing that 
their homes were properly furnished for 
these indoor sports when it came their 
turns to entertain. 

The tables were typically made of 
solid walnut or oak with walnut veneers 
and had a rectangular, hinged folding 
top which opened to a square table 
above slim cabriole legs and ball-and- 
claw feet. Carvings of acanthus leaves 
and shell ornaments occasionally 
adorned the knees and feet. Some tables 
were semicircular in design when 
closed, opening to form a round playing 
surface. These usually had modified 
cabriole legs without carving, or straight 
legs tapering to a spade foot. And when 
the top of either style was opened, there 
were four scooped out hollows to hold 





English Chippendale game table. Courtesy, 
The Dolphin, Menlo Park. 


either money or counters. Commonly 
called guinea pockets or fish ponds, the 
nonmonetary counters were also called 
“fish,” regardless of shape. Two addi- 
tional circular recesses, sliding panels 
or swing sockets contained candlesticks. 

Baize was the most common covering 
but more elaborate tables were 
sheathed in velvet. Some card tables 
even displayed intricate petit point em- 
broidery tops, demonstrating actual 
hands of four or five cards as the design, 
along with hearts, spades, diamonds, 
clubs and “fish”. More infrequently, 
floral needlepoint patterns, then very 
much in vogue, also appeared. 

The tables on the Continent and En- 
gland gradually became more elaborate 
and frequently contained built-in back- 
gammon wells, inlaid chess boards and 
triple tops, allowing three different 
games to be played on the same table 
with just a change of hinged leaves. 





Mid-nineteenth-century English skittles table. 
Courtesy, Richard Himmel, Chicago. 


Thomas Chippendale, quick to capi- 
talize on the two eighteenth-century 
trends of tea drinking and gaming par- 


ties, added to and improved existing ‘| 


designs in both tea and card tables. In 


England, he began the use of ivory and i | 
colored woods for game-board inlays, | 
while Continental craftsmen simulta- 
neously introduced them. Beautifully | 
crafted, Chippendale tables emphasized — 


simplicity and practicality. 


Since a great many Chippendale, © 








Early-nineteenth-century black and gold 


lacquered game table made in China. 
Courtesy, Philip Colleck, New York. 























Hepplewhite and Sheraton game tables 
were designed and executed, they are 
now found more often than earlier 
styles. Most featured straight legs, 
usually tapering to a spade foot. Chip- 
pendale and Hepplewhite tables are 
generally of mahogany, but Sheraton 
pieces are also found in satinwood dec- 
orated with inlay. Hepplewhite tables 
are often distinguished by marquetry 
on the sides as well as on the top. 
Veneers rather than solid tops were 
sometimes used on eighteenth-century 
game tables, and those with solid tops 
have naturally survived in better condi- 
tion. And, in addition to the early 
gate-leg or drop-leaf styles, a concertina 
action was used on rectangular-square 





Early-eighteenth-century Queen Anne 
parquetry card table. Courtesy, M. Darling 
Antiques, Washington, D.C. 


tables in which two of the table’s four 
legs were hinged to extend simulta- 
neously, receiving the foldover top. This 
provided a much sturdier playing sur- 
face, comfortable kneeholes and a more 
symmetrical look. 

The last three decades of the eigh- 
teenth century saw elaborate and well- 
built classical game tables or tric-trac 
tables emerging from all major Euro- 
pean manufacturing centers. The re- 
duction of imports from abroad forced 
Amsterdam craftsmen to increase their 
efforts in table-making, distinguished 
by fine marquetry. The French, who 
had simple game tables as early as the 
reign of Louis XIII, reached new heights 
of elaboration in this, as in other areas, 
during the time of Louis XVI, with in- 
tricate folding panels, drawers and 
lift-off tops, as well as surface glitter. 
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Handcarved Chinese Export game table with 
revolving top. Circa 1815. Courtesy, Spiers & 
Paanakker, Los Angeles. 


Lacquered Venetian tables appeared for 
playing lotto reale, and the Germans had 
their stolid table designs for cards, chess 
and backgammon playing. The Portu- 
guese became famous for their game 
tables finely inlaid with ivory. 

As the travel lag between England 
and North America lessened, so did the 
gap in styles, although American de- 
signers still retained their individual 
trademarks. A New York game table 
of the late-eighteenth century American 
Chippendale period was characterized 
by chunky ball-and-claw feet and heavy 
gadrooning along the skirt edge. Im- 
ported game tables were either walnut 
or mahogany, but as American design- 
ers began to manufacture their own 
they sometimes used less glamorous 
and more readily available local woods 
such as cherry, maple, pine and canoe- 
wood. Walnut and imported mahogany 
were used almost exclusively in New 
York and Philadelphia, while the local 
woods were more prevalent in New 
England and the South. 

The American Hepplewhite game 
tables, the best of which were produced 
in Baltimore and New England from 


English Georgian Cuban mahogany game 
table with leather top and gadrooned border. 
Courtesy, Loyd-Paxton, Dallas. 





1780 to 1800, were also of mahogany 
but frequently had tapered legs and 
extensive inlays on the apron, legs and 
top. American Sheraton tables had 
fluted round legs, satinwood panels and 
in some cases fine carving. Duncan 
Phyfe produced four-columned pedes- 
tal-and-lyre-based game tables with 
acanthus leaf carving in the early 1800s, 
usually in mahogany, though rare ex- 
amples are found in satinwood. One 
of Phyfe’s most beautiful card tables 
of West Indian satinwood has the play- 
ing surface resting on an intricately 
carved pedestal of a bald eagle with its 
wings spread as support. 

During the Federal period in 
America, English game tables continued 
to be imported, and the quantity actu- 
ally increased, despite the proximity of 
the Revolution and the intrusion of the 
War of 1812. In England, the Regency 
tables, often inlaid with ivory, ebony 





English lacquered boxwood game table with 
black and gold painted chinoiserie design. 
Circa 1740-1760. Courtesy, Albert Higgins and 
Assoc., Chicago. 


and brass, were still fashioned from 
mahogany but sat on four short legs 
atop another small platform from which 
four curved legs splay out. 

Card tables of all shapes—tripod, 
pedestal, rectangular and round—re- 
tained their popularity in the Federal 
United States, despite the growing 
moral and legal condemnation of gam- 
ing, which reached its final frenzy in 
the Victorian era. Thomas Jefferson had 
several game tables at Monticello, and 
a six-place card table is on view today 
in the reconstructed colonial town of 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Most American game tables of this 
period are signed and highly ornamen- 
tal, leaving historians and collectors all 
kinds of clues to state, city and regional 
preferences in veneer, carving, inlays 
and legs. In Baltimore, for example, 














game tables were easily identified by 
their painted gilt and polychrome dec- 
oration, some even featuring detailed 
paintings of many famous Maryland 
houses on their sides. 

The price of owning one of these 
links with the past has increased mark- 
edly in the last few years, perhaps 
even more rapidly than other antiques, 
owing mostly to the renewed vogue of 
backgammon. Backgammon tables, 
selling for $1,500 to $2,000 six years 
ago, are now going for $5,000. Quality 
English, German and Austrian tables 
are currently selling in the $2,000 to 
$3,000 range, while a simple solid 
Georgian card table probably can be 
found for about $600. 

An American pre-Revolutionary 
table brought a record price of $40,000 
at a 1974 auction, but Louis XVI game 


English George II mahogany card table with 
candle brackets and guinea pockets. Circa 
1740. Courtesy, Malcolm Franklin, Chicago. 
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tables, the most intricate in design and 
most adaptable to different games, 
generally bring the most consistently 
high prices and are listed with dealers 
in the $50,000 to $60,000 range. 

At no time in history were game 
tables merely decorative, and few are 
seen in good condition today. Prices run 
accordingly. However, fine eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century game tables are 
available, ready to be ferreted out of 
antique shops and be once more beau- 
tiful additions to hall or living room. As 
in the past they will again become the 
splendid focus of gaming parties and 
pleasant entertainment. 0 
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guard mirrored Gallery, illuminated by Louis 


interiors. Above: Sixteenth-century gilded 
XVI bronze lanterns and huge windows. 


provides magnificent backdrop for rococo 
bronze eagles and carved wood caryatids 


Opposite: Courtyard of 45-room palazzo 
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In the closing months of 1974 the fin- 
ishing touches were being added to a 
rarefied and elegant vision of the eigh- 
_ teenth century in the busy industrial city 
of Milan. It was a time when the great 
ladies of Italy were leaving their furs 
in storage and their jewels in the vault. 
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rugs, and crystal chandeliers were being 
hung—their tinkling notes sounding a 
last, distant echo of Versailles. 

“Luxury is the most refined, and frail- 
est, flower of civilization,” wrote Albert 
Guérard. Certainly its blossoms have 
been threatening to wither in Europe 
lately, under the twin exigencies of in- 
flation and taxation. Perhaps it is only 
appropriate that an evocation of the age 
of Louis XVI should be carried out on 
the threshold of a new and less certain 
era in Western history. After all, the 
rococo was the ruling taste in France 
on the eve of revolutionary changes. 
The convolutions of that style, con- 
cerned as it was with the transience of 
la douceur de vie, seem to recall the 
famous words of Voltaire, who said in 
his old age: “Those who were not alive 
before October, 1789, do not know the 
meaning of happiness.” 

The designer of the Invernizzi palazzo 
is unabashed by the suggestion that 
such an extraordinary recreation of the 
past may no longer be possible in future 
years. Filippo Perego, who combines a 
fine mind with a discerning eye, leans 
forward and speaks in a voice suggest- 
ing both Oxford and Italy. 

“Of course it’s like a stage set in a 
sense, but then the owners lead a theat- 
rical existence. Signor and Signora In- 
vernizzi are people of superb taste, who 
entertain a great deal and who invest 
much thought and energy in the pursuit 
of perfection. Signora Invernizzi, in 
particular, was anxious that the palazzo 
be a reflection of these interests, and 
she insisted that every detail be au- 
thentic. My task was to provide a mag- 
nificent backdrop for their activities. I 
see it as a finished piece, complete in 
itself like any work of art.” 

Signor Perego, who is himself impec- 
cable, pauses reflectively. He glows 
with that Milanese interpretation of 
British chic which relies on the carefully 
measured impact of tweed upon flannel 
and houndstooth upon check—an ele- 
gance quite matched in his approach 
to interior design. 

“When I describe the palazzo as a 
finished piece,” he continues, “that im- 
plies a static concept. I do not deny that 
this is so, but I think the reason for 
it has to do with the owners. They have 
found their role in life, and they are 
happy with it. They are mature people, 
and change is not a part of the philoso- 
phy of their generation. I believe the 
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first rule for a designer is to hold a 
mirror up to his client’s personality, 
with the important proviso that the 
client is a person of sensibility. Nat- 
urally I will only work with people who 
understand what I do.” 

What Signor Perego does has estab- 
lished him as one of Italy’s leading 
designers with a special reputation for 
the sympathetic and careful handling 
of historic buildings. It is an area in 
which he has a good deal of experience. 

“l’ve worked on the restoration of 
villas and palaces all over Italy, France 
and Switzerland,” he says. “I love to 
seek out the elusive spirit of an old 
building and coax it back to life. But 
in recent years I’ve been moving away 
from absolute fidelity to the past. We 
live in different times now, and there 
are fewer and fewer craftsmen available. 
At present I like to think of myself as 
an eclectic—both in terms of working 
with fine pieces which a client may 
already own and in the sense that I feel 
modern design is a logical and intelli- 
gent approach to the problems of our 
times. It also gives me greater freedom. I 
design furniture, lamps and textiles. So 
a mixture of styles gives me the chance 
to put my own stamp on an interior, 
rather than simply being a ‘conductor’ 
with an orchestra of existing pieces.” 

The Invernizzi palazzo, however, is 
a relatively strict interpretation of the 
Louis XVI style. While the refurbished 
house has every modern convenience, 
the mood and the décor are literally 
historical evocations of a vanished 
age. Working within the limitations 
imposed by fidelity to a particular era 
has, according to Signor Perego, its own 
challenges. 

“Obviously I would not advise any- 
one to embark on this kind of venture 
without the most generous of budgets. 
Signora Invernizzi gave me carte blanche 
to comb the antiques shops of Paris and 
London in order to assemble the finest 
examples of the period on the market. 
In addition, we have to gut the palazzo 
completely. It was built in 1900 and, 
while the facade was quite fine, the 
interiors were typically fussy, turn-of- 
the-century rooms. We needed scale 
and presence in order to do the newly 
acquired furnishings justice.” 

According to Signor Perego, there are 
two areas in which a designer can really 
express himself: color and lighting. “We 
have grown much more sophisticated 








1. and 3. Savonnerie rug is central to 
symmetry of luxurious Living Room. Louis 
XIV ministre bureau displays gilded bronzes 
and fine Louis XVI marquises covered in 
handloomed silk velvet which contrast with 
soft tones of elegant setting. Detail shows 
celadon vase on rare, gilded bronze and 
polychrome marble table, circa 1500, from 
Rome’s Barberini Palace, beneath 18th-century 
Venetian portrait. 

2. Vitrines in hexagonal Study adjoining 
dining room exhibit important porcelain and 
vermeil collections. 
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in the use of color during the last two 
hundred years—and much less modish. 
A fashionable lady of the eighteenth 
century changed her chair covers and 
‘draperies every year as a matter of 
‘course, simply to conform to the vogue 
‘of the moment. Today a color scheme 
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is integrated into the design of an inte- 
rior and carefully modulated to reflect 
the quality of the rooms. And with 
lighting we have so much more freedom 
in comparison to the rococo era. I can 
literally paint a room with light and 
bring out particular details—by spot- 


lighting a picture, for example, or em- 
phasizing the delicacy of a molding.” 

Plants are another favorite Perego 
motif, and the rooms of the Invernizzi 
residence abound in palms, ferns and 
other exotica. “It is something I learned 
from the Americans,” says the designer. 


























1. Boiserie-walled Dining Room illustrates 
ornate character of rococo décor, complete 
with elaborate detailing in furniture, fabric, 
tapestry and porcelain. 

2. Louis XVI French marble fountain occupies 
niche in silk-walled Cinema. 
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3. Louis XV gilded mirror and commode 
share one Master Bedroom with superb 
brocade-draped Louis XV bed 4 la Polonaise. 
4. Authentic period furniture, French marble 
mantel and rare Savonnerie rug, all Louis 
XVI, grace small Salon. 


5. Sitting Room of one Master Bedroom suite 
overlooks palazzo garden and greenhouse. 
Table between Louis XV lacquered bergéres 
displays rare collection of blanc de chine. 

6. Meissen sconces and Louis XVI boiserie 
adorn one of Master Bathrooms. 
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“When I visited the United States for 
the first time, I was overwhelmed by 
the lushness of plant life in houses and 
apartments. And everyone seemed to 
be living with giant trees in their living 
rooms! Italians have always been a little 
Suspicious of greenery, but I feel I’m 
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beginning to change all that.” 

Secure behind its black and gilt rail- 
ings, the Invernizzi palazzo is complete. 
It is a monument to the steadfastness 
of the owners’ taste in a time of uncer- 
tainty and to the talent of a designer 
who has succeeded in one of the most 


difficult and subtle tasks of all: the 
reconstruction of the past in a way that 
is neither academic in its faithfulness 
nor foolish in its liberties. Rather it is 
the light and musical evocation of an 
age which was serious in its pursuit of 
elegance and happiness. 0 
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Classic Modern 


A Definitive Statement in Southampton 


Photography by Jaime Ardiles-Arce 





“IT found I had something to say, and 
I believed it.” Armed with this convic- 
tion, Jay Spectre came to New York six 
years ago and started his own firm. 
Beginning in Louisville, Kentucky, he 
had done mostly period rooms, includ- 
ing importing his own antiques. Tradi- 
tional work held no challenge for him, 
and he became increasingly reluctant 
to do yet another pretty French drawing 
room. The New York base provided a | 
channel for his creativity, but as a be- 
liever in different things for different 
people, he does not try to impose his 
own taste on his clients, since he feels 
it is a mistake to take people too far 
on a taste level they cannot handle or 
to change their personalities through an 
environment. Mr. Spectre prefers in- 
stead to clarify their lifestyles. “It’s a 
wonderful thing to help people express 
themselves and not the taste of their 
parents or grandparents.” 

On the other hand, his own house, 
designed as a retreat from the jungle 
of city life, evolved as a strong and 
totally personal statement. Unhesitating 


Left: Stainless steel cabinet, housing 
components for indoor/outdoor sound system, 
is recessed into wall leading toward Living 
Room. Sofas are upholstered in leather from 
Clarence House. Opposite: Clearing in woods 
reveals soaring T-shaped design. 
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purpose, quick decision, an unwavering, 
taste for straightforward style, anda con- 
viction that his intuitions are reliable— 
Jay Spectre puts it all into his secluded 
country retreat tucked in the South- 
ampton woods on eastern Long Island. 
The result is handsome with a sponta- 
neity and freshness which comes only 
from the easy assurance that there is 
something to say and a way to say it 
and with the drama of a dynamic per- 
sonality in complete control of its own 
tastes and talents. 

Three years ago he felt that the time 
was right; that it was his time to build 
his house, and he seized the opportu- 
nity—or, as he says, “took the cookie 
when the plate was passed.” 

The plot of land, the first he was 
shown, seemed right. Without risking 
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the confusions and waste of time of the 
customary ‘shopping around,” he 
bought it, told his architect, Harry 
Bates, what he wanted as well as how 
he wanted it—materials, exposures, 
etc.—and with the speed of Jay Spectre, 
ground was broken within a week of 
finding the land. The site and its dense 
wooding were respected and fully uti- 
lized. The house, rather than intruding 
on the forest, seems an organic and 
natural part of it. A feeling for wood 
and how to use it informs the main 
structure. The forest continues inside 
the house where large ficus, palm, and 
cut-leaf philodendron flourish along- 
side giant begonias separated from the 
surrounding thicket only by acres of 
tinted plate glass which appear no more 
separating than rays of light filtering 





through the trees. The total design does 
not alter the site; actually it succeeds 
well in collaborating with it. 

The interior, secluded spaces—bed- 
rooms, dressing rooms, baths and kit- 
chen—are glistening counterpoints to 
the voluminous and open living and 
dining areas. The natural order of the 
outdoors is shut out and strict, human, 
logical order dominates. All the modern 
technological virtuosity at the designer’s 
fingertips is utilized in tour de force 
handling of stainless steel, mirrors, 
lights and electronic devices. The dis- 
cipline is rigid and clear with a theme 
of functional opulence and an eye for 
uncorrupted line and texture. The in- 
tegrity of materials is respected 
throughout. There are no tortured lines 
or manipulated surfaces. Wood looks 
like wood, steel like steel, leather like 
leather, and stone like stone. Yet the 
space age is in no way ignored. Inset 
digital clocks keep the time. Dials in the 
sculptural steel bedside tables control 
light, sound system, television and even 
the electric blankets. A life-sized Ernest 
Trova statue of Falling Man looks as 
much at home here as the pair of sculp- 
tured African seats used as coffee tables 
in the living room. 

The house has a dignity and human- 
ism that fits both past and future, the 
primitive and the ultracivilized. The 
major work of art dominating the living 
room—an immense, fourteen-foot Louise 
Nevelson wall-piece executed especially 
for the room—sets the tone for the entire 
house with its sweeping rhythms and 
delightful counterpoints of simple, 
sculptural elements orchestrated into a 


Left: Front view of exterior shows sculptural 
dignity of house set against natural 
background. The feeling of privacy is evident. 
Opposite: Ship’s smokestack rises from 
concrete fireplace in dramatic Living Room 
highlighted by Lalique cobra vase and antique 
African animal-shaped table. Sofa pillows are 
covered in Clarence House suede. 

















masterpiece (and here the word is used 
without exaggeration) of light and 
shadow, surface tension and sculptural 
mass, order and mystery, by America’s 
greatest living sculptor. She also 
painted the wall behind her sculpture 
so that it is truly a Nevelson wall. Natu- 
ral lighting was taken into consideration 
in the total design as was the bluish 
artificial night lighting. 

The designer’s taste runs to the ex- 
traordinary in art and objects. In addi- 
tion to the Nevelson and Trova, the 
master bedroom has a Jean Dubuffet 
relief sculpture over the bed, flanked 
by four Trova gouaches. A brilliantly 
colored and luminous Victor Vasarely 
statue stands on the dining-room side- 
board. A massive crystal vase of a coiled 


serpent by René Lalique counterpoints 


the correspondingly massive living 
room coffee table. In the dining room 
there is a unique pair of rare black vases 
with a relief of lions by Davise which 
it was Jay Spectre’s uncanny luck to 
discover separately. There is as well an 
enormous turquoise K’ang Hsi vase 
now filled with ferns. 

The key word throughout is “sculp- 
tural”—in architecture, interior design, 
art and objects. The total effect is rein- 
forced by the knowledge that Jay 
Spectre personally designed all the fur- 
niture in the house except for the chairs 
in the dining room. There are no gratu- 
itous “decorations,” no small objects, 
not even pictures in the main rooms. 
Nothing interferes with the interplay of 
mass, volume and texture. 

It’s obviously a man’s house. The 





window treatment is handsome without 
curtains or shades, relying on tinted 
glass to soften the light of the Long 
Island sun. There is no feeling for the 
softness of textile embellishment even 
in the treatment of bed covers or 
uphostery cushions where leather and 
suede have been used throughout 
against a fete de negre background. There 
are few rugs to break the flow of the 
slate floors. Possibly it sounds cold and 
severe, but the richness of materials, 
the open volumes, the soft, pervasive, 
forest light filtering through the trees, 
and luxuriant indoor plantings combine 
to give an air of peaceful well-being, 
not to mention total comfort. 

The house is half-surrounded by a 
broad, spruce deck separating it from 
the cedar bark-covered forest clearing, 
the pool sunken in the deck reflecting 
or shaded by the trees with all the beau- 
ty of a natural pond. Once again, there 
is no intrusion on the setting. Slate 
floors inside solidly anchor the archi- 
tecture, plank decks outside blend with 
the surroundings while still giving them 
a logical order and harmony. “Ordered” 
and “harmonious” are the key words 
for the understated landscaping. Ten- 
foot tall, long-needled pines standing 
in huge, nineteenth-century English 
copper kettles on the deck as well as 
on the cedar-barked ground continue 
the adroit manipulation of nature 
brought to the house and logic brought 
to the woods. In every sense the de- 
signer has created a unified statement. 

This is Jay Spectre’s first house for 
himself, and he says it won't be his last. 
But it’s the right house for now. 














Left and opposite: Three huge walls of 
solar-bronze glass surround luxuriant 
greenhouse-like Dining Room overlooking 
swimming pool. Colorful Vasarely sculpture 
rests on steel and slate sideboard. Slate 
flooring is continuous throughout house. 
Following pages: 1. and 2. Brushed stainless 
steel furniture characterizes Guest Room. 
Swiveling nightstand contains electronic 
controls and emphasizes technological thrust 
of house. 3. Tambour door of steel cabinet 
recessed in mirrored wall covers television 
screen in Master Bedroom. Reflected on wall 
above bed is Jean Dubuffet relief sculpture 
flanked by four Ernest Trova gouaches. 
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The Cafritz Residence 


Interior design by Albert Hadley of Parish-Hadley 
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“Albert Hadley should have been an 
architect,” confides one of the de- 
signer’s most devoted admirers. “He is 
an absolute genius with space.” 

The designer himself would be the 
first to admit that he is an architect 
manqué. An odyssey from Nashville, 
Tennessee, to the Parsons School of 
Design in New York—first as a student 
under Van Day Truex and later as a 
teacher—and a five-year stint with Mc- 
Millen, Inc. has culminated in his part- 
nership with Mrs. Henry Parish II. 

If there is a distinction to be made 
between Albert Hadley’s approach and 
her own, it lies in his architectural bent. 





When it comes to centering a door, 
rounding a staircase or adding a new 
wing, Mrs. Parish usually defers to him. 
“Ask Albert,” she will say. 

Professional, with wire-framed glass- 
es, tweed suit and bow tie, he is the 
personification of his own style, mea- 
sured and disciplined but always ready 
with a droll touch. 

As an example, the suburban Wash- 
ington house he transformed two years 
ago for Mr. and Mrs. William N. Cafritz 
is quintessential Hadley. It boasts 
“ploppy” furniture, geometric carpets, 
flowery chintzes and the country look 
which is a Parish-Hadley signature. The 


Setting for a Washington Hostess 





key is that Albert Hadley’s architectural 
adjustments changed a house which 
was too small into a residence of great 
elegance and understatement, enlarged 
to match a sophisticated but casual 
lifestyle. For Mr. Hadley it was as sim- 
ple as moving the front door. In fact, 
that is exactly what he did. 

Once the front door at the foot of 
the staircase had been eliminated, he 
opened another door into the center of 
the living room, converting it into a 
spacious entrance hall. Then, in his role 
as architect, he extended one entire end 
of the house, creating in the process 
a new living room. It embraces an area 
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Photography by Richard Champion 





1. In the Living Room a Regency bamboo 
clock and a pair of cranes enliven top of 
Louis XV bureau plat. 

2. Renoir lithograph hangs between two 
carved and gilded wallbrackets. In the corner 
a Regency pagoda cabinet contains collection 
of blue and white Chinese porcelain. 

3. Another part of the Living Room, a new 
addition to the house, reveals antique 
black-lacquer coffee table and Louis XVI open 
armchair on Portuguese needlepoint rug. 

4. A gilded mirror hangs over Louis XVI 
marble mantel. Among other comfortable 
objects grouped around fireplace are a 
chinz-covered French bergére and a painted 
English pedestal table. 
































In the Dining Room Regency-style chairs 
surround a Duncan Phyfe table. Louis XVI 
console is against one wall. 





large enough to accommodate the 
Washington elite who flock to the elab- 
orate dinner dances and informal eve- 
nings which make the name Cafritz 
synonymous with entertaining on a 
grand scale. Guests represent that 
amalgam of professions and national- 
ities so peculiar to the nation’s capital. 
For three years Mr. Cafritz was presi- 
dent of the Washington Performing 
Arts Society, and mezzo sopranos rub 
shoulders with senators and ambassa- 
dors at parties he and his wife give. 

“It is a house without tricks,” says 
Albert Hadley. “But it does have a 
quality of fantasy about it.” 
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He opens the door to the entrance 
hall, and a patterned rug is revealed, 
along with a fireplace and a fine Aus- 
trian desk at which to sit and write a 
note. “The house is sparsely fur- 
nished,” he points out, “and that gives 
it scale and scope. It could be in the 
English countryside, but it is American 
with strong continental overtones.” 

An example of Albert Hadley’s dis- 
ciplined but whimsical brand of eclec- 
ticism is a bronze clock with Chinese 
characters instead of numerals, resting 
on an elaborate Louis XV bureau plat. 
And in the living room there are cur- 
tained doors which give the hint of 


architectural trompe l'oeil. 
“Decorating,” says Mr. Hadley, 
“evolves from strong personalities, and 
architecture is the basis. First comes the 
adjustment of space and the arrange- 
ment of those large pieces of furniture 
which establish flow and pattern. The 
interpretation of color is the next step.” 
In the Hadley scheme of things color 
is chiefly determined by clients, and the 
Cafritz house—particularly the vivid 
yellow dining room—is a personal and 
happy response to the owners’ posses- 
sions and personalities. Primitive ani- 
mal paintings line the walls, and live 
Yorkshire terrier counterparts have the 
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|} Moroccan rug covers the slate floor of the 
| Library. Sofa in foreground and lounge chair 
| are covered in English chinz. 
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run of the house. A liberal repertoire 
of chinoiserie enhances a collection of 
blue and white export porcelain, all 
balanced by a flourish of Americana. 
A splendid flame-stitched rug spans the 
living room with yellow and white zig- 
zags, while upstairs in the guest bed- 
room a red and white patchwork co- 
exists with Chinese Chippendale. 

“But this is my real love,” says Mr. 
Hadley, indicating a bay window which 
had to be moved several inches in order 
to frame the patio and the birch trees 
beyond the library. 

“We try to make the space as archi- 
tecturally attractive as possible, and 





what happens inside the house must 
be a clear reflection.” 

As a consequence, the exterior archi- 
tectural changes which accompany in- 
terior ones are part and parcel of the 
designer’s total concept. A circular 
driveway leads to the landing at the 
center of the Georgian facade, and rus- 
set chrysanthemums blossom in terra- 
cotta tubs against a background of 
taupe-colored brick. It is Albert Had- 
ley’s desire to work closely with the 
landscape designer. 

“| tried to create a house appropriate 
to the location. A country house, but 
not a primitive one.” 


Buffy Cafritz sums up his quiet and 
reasonable approach to interior design. 
“Albert never imposes,” she says. 

“IT can’t impose my style on you,” he 
explains. ‘“You have to tell me whether 
you want to live in empty rooms with 
steel furniture or in a greenhouse with 
simple rustic furniture.” 

The most necessary ingredient, he 
concludes, is an enormous rapport be- 
tween the designer and what he calls, 
with a droll smile, “the victim.” 

“It’s like producing a play with the 
right cast of characters.” And for Albert 
Hadley the necessary prologue of that 
play is architecture. 0 
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California Penthouse — 


A New View 


“What possible point could there be in living in a highrise in 


a city like Los Angeles? © 


Interior design by Frank Austin, ASID 


One of the great contemporary myths 
and a compelling image of sophisticated 
living has always been the New York 
penthouse apartment—a luxurious 
dwelling filled, in the popular imagina- 
tion, with glittering people poised dra- 
matically over Central Park. The glamor 
of this particular lifestyle, while enjoyed 
by only a few, is nonetheless a defini- 
tive symbol of Manhattan. 

Oddly enough, it is rapidly becoming 
a symbol of California as well. Like so 
much else the concept of the penthouse 
apartment—indeed, the concept of 
high-rise living in general—has been 
carried across the great plains to the 
Pacific Coast, in the process undergoing 
a sea change and a rather happy one. 
During the first half of the twentieth 
century there was little reason for tall 
buildings in that part of the country, 


Late 17th-century twelve-panel coromandel 
screen against Clarence House velvet 
wallcovering adds to luxury of Living Room. 


Photography by Fritz Taggart 


and the San Andreas Fault seemed to 
preclude them. But new technology, the 
pressures of population and the trans- 
formation of Los Angeles, to take one 
city, into a crowded metropolis created 
the need for vertical space. Naturally, 
this process has occurred in every part 
of the country, but it has been more 
rapid and often more exaggerated, par- 
ticularly in southern California. It is 
surprising that few Californians have 
resisted the vertical thrust so alien to 
their surroundings. And in Los Angeles, 
for example, there are many interior 
designers who have embraced the con- 
cept of high-rise living enthusiastically 
and hurry to meet the future. 

Frank Austin is one such enthusiast, 
and as a designer his reasons for having 
committed himself to apartment living 
are at once practical and aesthetic. 
There is nothing unusual about his 
commitment except—and the exception 
is important—that it has taken place in 
the context of southern California It 























is, of course, an area which has attracted 
people because of climate and scenery 
and the chance to enjoy privacy and 


comfort, near green lawns and swim- 
ming pools, palm trees and beaches. 
What possible advantages could there 
be in having an apartment in a spacious 
city like Los Angeles? 

With characteristic firmness Frank 
Austin indicates that there are many—so 
many, in fact, that they far outweigh 
the possible disadvantages. He is a New 
Yorker by origin, it is true, but this 
circumstance influences his point of 
view very little. His own penthouse 
the morning view on a clear day 
looks down from the top of a high-rise, 


stretching all the way to the Pacific 
Ocean and taking in an area from Palos 
Verdes to Malibu. It is a view, he re- 
marks, that even the most bemused 
New Yorker must regard with awe. In 
the evening the city lights sparkling 
below him in every direction are spec- 
tacular. But the view is Mr. Austin’s 
least important reason for being enthu- 
siastic about what is in his own fortu- 
nate case penthouse living. 

It may be surprising to find such 
determined practicality in a designer 
with extravagant taste and expansive 
ideas. Tall and energetic, with the 
confidence of innumerable jobs well 
done, Frank Austin indicates—and his 





1. Stunning advantage of penthouse living is 
Terrace dining on English painted 

metal furniture above panoramic city lights. 
2. Regency steel planter augments apartment's 
elaborate qualities. Sofa grouping faces Living 
Room area defined by Edward Fields rug. 











manner leaves no room for doubt—that 
apartment living has come to California 


for good. And about time, too. In his 
view it is far less expensive to own or 
rent an apartment than to worry about 
the maintenance of a private house 
“particularly,” as he points out, “in 
these uncertain times.” There is also the 
matter of convenience: he can, of 
course, turn the key in his door and 
leave for long periods—as he frequently 
does on buying trips to Europe and 
South America—without having to con- 
cern himself with the gardener and the 
pool man and so forth. More important, 
he feels, is the fact that as an interior 
designer he has found in the basic sim- 
plicity—indeed, the lack of character—of 
the apartment blueprint the ideal back- 
ground for his own compositions. Far 
more flexibility of design is possible 
without the restrictions which a house 
of a particular period might impose. 

His penthouse apartment is a striking 
illustration: actually two apartments in 
one, a four-thousand square-foot area 
made to appear even larger than it is 
through the skillful use of mirrors and 
windows and lighting. It is a tribute to 
Frank Austin’s attention to detail that 
the lighting is based, at his insistence, 
“on the eighteenth-century candle.” 
Professionalism is also evident in the 
apartment’s most notable feature, its 
space and easy flow. Furniture is exquis- 
ite and elaborate—all the more reason 
to have a simple background—and Mr. 
Austin insists on quality in everything: 
down pillows and the finest fabrics, 
although the patterns are of the sim- 
plest. It is all arranged for comfort and 
flexibility—two people can be enter- 
tained as pleasantly and effectively as 
two hundred—and the décor can be 
changed at will without the necessity 
for any architectural change. 

These are some of the important ad- 
vantages of apartment life, and Frank 
Austin is more than happy to point 
them out. Under his direction the result 
is dramatic and even, to some tastes, 
flamboyant. But Mr. Austin is not a 
retiring person. If one is going to do 
a proper job, he suggests, one might as 
well go all the way. And his penthouse 
apartment is a fine illustration of versa- 
tility and professionalism which, while 
relying to a large extent on the tradi- 
tional, is flexible enough to embrace 
and overcome the challenge of contem- 
porary living. He can, of course, design 
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the interiors of houses and banks and 
nightclubs—he has done them all—but 
his preferences are for apartment décor. 

“IT want to bring the apartment to- 
gether with the city and the city to- 
gether with the apartment,” he says, 
and this is exactly what he has done. 

He has not imposed an alien lifestyle 
on Los Angeles. But, as a New Yorker, 
he has long understood the nature of 
apartment living and its many advan- 
tages. Like so many other Californians 
he is now enjoying a way of life bor- 
rowed from less hospitable climates and 
subtly changed to reflect the freedom 
and the sun and the flexibility of an ap- 
pealing new dispensation. 0 








and George II gilt pier mirror characterize 
elegant Dining Room. Silver-plated art 
nouveau chandelier illuminates mohair fabric 
by Clarence House and Stark rug. 

2. English bed used by the late Duke of 
Windsor in his youth dominates Master 
Bedroom. Geometry of Edward Fields carpet 
and Kneedler-Fauchere grass cloth 
wallcovering contrasts with Persian carpet 
bedspread by Stark. 

3. Pair of antique French chinoiserie carved 
figures overlook sumptuous Living Room 
arrangement around table by Baldacchino. 


1. Rare set of 18th-century Regency chairs 








Georges Michel, The Mill of Montmartre. Circa 
Gallery, Associates, New York. 


vista, every tree, every leaf a peculiar 
magic, a hidden beauty tinged with, as 
Matthew Arnold said, “the light that 
was never on sea or land.” The Barbizon 
painters, even if they were not reading 
every page of Chateaubriand, would 
have found such sentiments much their 
own. In their paintings they also were 
struggling between the warm romantic 
impulse and the necessity to be coolly 
dispassionate (being French) toward 
their ruddy sunsets, their limpid pools, 
their tangled trees. As was Chateau- 
briand, the Barbizon painters were fret- 
ful of the impasse of their times, the 
dichotomy between the conventions of 
society and individual freedom, be- 
tween the corruptions of civilization and 
untainted nature. Surely the Barbizon 
painters could nod their heads only in 


1820. Courtesy, Shepherd 


approval when Chateaubriand wrote 
“the landscape . . . too must express 
something and the physical repre- 
sentation must make felt the dreams 
or emotions that different sites inspire.” 

It is simplistic to call the Barbizon 
painters a “school”. Rather they were 
a group of highly individual artists, each 
his own man, each learning and sharing 
ideas in a sort of nameless revolution 
that was really a quiet return to nature. 
A round robin of ideas, however, did 
produce a loose credo to which, each 

To the Barbizon painters, nature was 
the only honest source of ideas. Paint- 
ing, to be good, did not need the ap- 
proval of authority, whether of the 
Salon or of public taste. Theodore 
Rousseau could have written with his 
brush, “Let the civilized world go to the 





devil. Long live nature, forests and an- 
cient poetry!” Moreover, they agreed 
that the job of an artist was more than 
to make a picture-postcard rendering 
of a scene from nature. To them, the 
only excuse for a painting was to cap- 
ture from nature certain “impressions” 
which distilled their personal philo- 
sophical or emotional points of view. 

Jean-Francois Millet, peasant and 
painter, explains, rather clumsily, ‘Art 
began to decline from the moment the 
artist did not lean directly and naively 
on impressions made by nature. Clev- 
erness naturally and rapidly took the 
place of nature and the cadence then 
began... At bottom-it always comes 
to this: a man must be moved himself 
in order to move others, and all that 
is done from theory, however clever, 
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Charles-Francois Daubigny, La Mare au Flamands. Oil on canvas. 
Théodore Rousseau, Paysage. Courtesy, Galerie Claude Aubry, Paris. Courtesy, Galerie Claude Aubry, Paris. 


They also were struggling between the warm romantic impulse 
and the necessity to be coolly dispassionate. 





Théodore Rousseau, Barbizon Wooded Landscape with Figure. Courtesy, 
Henri Harpignies, Landscape. Courtesy, M. Knoedler & Co., New York. Webster Inc., Chevy Chase, Maryland. 








Narcisse Diaz, Fontainebleau. Courtesy, Galerie Jonas, Paris. 


can never attain this end, for it is im- 
possible that it should have the breath 
of life.” Camille Corot, however, in 
words as silvery as his painted trees, 
could say much the same, “A painting 
is a landscape seen through a particular 
temperament.” It was the Barbizon 
temperate blend of realism and roman- 
ticism, a sort of half-and-half mixture 
of objectivity and subjectivity, that so 
smoothly flowed into impressionism 
and into most of the streams of modern 
French art, as we know it. 

The Barbizon painters were close to 
nature, buried in it, respectful of its 
every exquisite detail. They had an 
uncritical tolerance of all the vagaries, 
varieties and moods of nature. In this 
they were not singular and by no means 
different from many other painters. 


In a way, Barbizon paintings are little 
windows through which we can sense 
the vast panorama of nineteenth- 
century naturalism that appealed to dis- 
passionate nature as the ultimate sanc- 
tion of truth. It was nature that had to 
be judge of systems of thought as 
diverse as Darwin's Origin of Species and 
Marx’s Capital; of philosophies as uni- 
versal as Chateaubriand, as determinate 
as Taine; of music as polarized as 
Beethoven and Berlioz; of literature as 
airily detached as Balzac, as painfully 
accurate as Zola. 

The Barbizon approach to nature is 
most clearly understood by listening to 
the painters themselves. The essence 
can be found in Rousseau’s description 
of his method of painting. 

“When I am at my observation post 





at Belle Croix,” he wrote, “I dare not 
move, for silence enables me to pene- 
trate to the heart of discoveries. It was 
silence that enabled me, standing still 
as a tree trunk, to watch the stag... . 
The man who lives in silence becomes 
the center of the world.” 

Perhaps Gustave Courbet summed it 
up more simply and more eloquently, 
“Beauty lies in nature.” 

We still wrestle with the problems 
of contrast that nature has handed us. 
We fill our days with clanking me- 
chanics, our nights with buzzing dreams. 
Nevertheless, over all the noise we 
make we are still hearing a clear voice 
out of the cool of Barbizon woods, the 
gentle urging of Camille Corot, “Let us 
carry on with the work quite steadily 
.. . Nature is still the best guide.”O 
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Architectural Digest Visits 
Barbara Walters 


Interior design by Burt Wayne, ASID, of Wayne & Doktor 


Barbara Walters is almost subliminally 
famous in a way that has only become 
possible in the twentieth century. Her 
electronic presence is part of the morn- 
ing ritual in millions of homes across 
the country, and the energy and cha- 
risma she projects have made her very 
much of a personality in her own right. 

Recently Miss Walters moved into 
one of those discreet old New York 
buildings which are so favored by those 
in the limelight for their unostentatious 
elegance and strategic location. 

“Barbara and | are old friends,” says 
designer Burt Wayne, a relaxed and 
urbane man who has the kind of sup- 
portive and intelligent personality so 
necessary when dealing with people 
with demanding schedules—and with 
more than simply the problems of inte- 
riors on their minds. “Barbara has a 
grueling pace to keep up, and while she 
is intensely interested in everything 
around her, she simply didn’t have as 
much time to spend on the details of 
her new home as, let us say, a more 
average client would have. Which is 
where I came in!” 

Mr. Wayne, of Wayne and Doktor, 
Ltd., is emphatic enough when it comes 
to explaining his design philosophy. 
“There are several important factors. 
Most important is knowing your client 
well enough to wait until he or she is 
ready for change,” he says firmly. “A 
unified sensibility is absolutely vital, of 
course, and a certain tenacity as well. 
I think it’s terribly important for clients, 
who after all are often spending large 
amounts of money, to be educated in 
a visual way. I expect them to be inter- 
ested in how an eighteenth-century 
chair can be made to work in a modern 
environment. On the other hand, a de- 
signer has to take into full account the 
taste and personality of the client. I 
always keep reminding myself that de- 
sign is really a service business, and 
that my role is to ensure that the client 


is happy—and functioning in the envi- 
ronment I have created. This apartment 
was a particular challenge, because 
Barbara is such a complex and produc- 
tive human being with so many dif- 
ferent needs, and we were obliged to 
provide for them all.” 

Each room of her apartment is a 
smooth blending of the Wayne ideal 
and Miss Walters’s own preference for 
objects with personal associations. 
“Take the living room, for example. | 
worked with a lot of Barbara’s things. 
The rug comes from Iran—she bought 
it when she went there to interview the 
Shah—and the pots and cups on the 
coffee table are objects from Moshe 
Dayan’s own collection of antiquities, 
which he gave her. On the other hand, 
the gray walls, the black-and-white 
motif on the sofas are my concepts. You 
see, it’s all in how you hold it together. 
In this case, such serene classics of 
modern design as the chairs by Charles 
Eames and Mies van der Rohe become 
very important. They are the touch- 
stones in a room. And they do add the 
gracenotes of timelessness which give 
a rich dimension to design.” 

The dining room is richly tonal with 
its fabric-covered walls and draped 
table. “Barbara, as we all know, is a great 
conversationalist,” he says, ‘and I con- 
ceived the room in terms of providing 
an intimate atmosphere in which that 
particular art could flourish. Knowing 
that Barbara doesn’t really care for large 
groups, I had another table made, which 
is kept folded and brought out when 
the number of guests exceeds eight or 
ten. She would much rather have two 
small clusters.”” In such a way the 
apartment has been carefully designed 
to specifications. 

Typical Wayne details such as the 
contrasting mood of the Thonet chairs 
matched against steel-and-glass buffet, 
and the careful integration of Victoriana 
from Miss Walterss mother‘ collection, 


Photograph by Francesco Scavullo 





round off the room. The bedroom 
evokes a completely different mood. 
Here the country reigns, as flowers 
climb across the walls, the cushions and 
a chaise and are echoed by ever-present 
garlands of fresh blossoms scattered on 
tables across the room. 

“This is Barbara’s refuge,” explains 
Mr. Wayne. “It’s a place for her to get 
away from the glare of arc lights and 
the harsh, mechanistic atmosphere of 
the studio. Remember Barbara has to 
get up at five o’clock every morning 


, 





Photograph by Richard Champion 


“It’s a marvelous, comfortable apartment, 
not at all pretentious or glamorous.” 
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Above and opposite: Lamp by Atelier 
International bends gracefully over table in 
corner of Living Room used for games, 
reading or as additional dining area. 
Alexander Calder lithograph, books and 
personal mementos add interest to comfortably 
informal setting for relaxed entertaining. 
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in order to make that deadline. | wanted 
this to be a pleasant room to wake up 
in at a most ungodly hour!” 

Miss Walters herself, surprisingly 
fresh after her morning regime, is en- 
thusiastically ready to talk about her 
new environment. “I’m absolutely in 
love with it,” she says. “It’s a marvelous, 
comfortable apartment, not at all pre- 
tentious or glamorous. It’s just 
peace. It’s also surprisingly flexible. I 
find I can entertain here very well. The 
other night I had thirty people over after 
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dinner, and they simply fitted in. 

“The great thing about working with 
Burt is the fact that he never makes 
me feel as if I have to throw anything 
away. He’s very sane when it comes 
to what people own and cherish. I have 
pieces of furniture to which I am sure 
many designers would have taken the 
attitude, ‘Let’s just get rid of them,’ but 
Burt patiently worked them into the 
new space. Working with him has been 
a growth process for me. I’ve learned 
to be a good deal more conscious of 
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my day-to-day environment. So much). 
so that I’ve had my offices at NBC 
redone by him. He’s the only outside 
designer who has been allowed to do 
work for the company, I believe.” 
The prevailing mood of the apart- 
ment can best be summed up by Burt 
Wayne’s thoughtful parting remark: 
“What it’s really all about is taking 
someone’s taste and crystallizing it.” 
This is the essence of what he has 
created for Barbara Walters: a back- 
ground which is uniquely personal. 0 
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“T’'ve learned to be a good deal more 
conscious of my day-to-day environment.” 


Opposite: Antique Venetian mirror hangs on 
wall covered in shirred fabric by Brunschwig 
& Fils in formal Dining Room. Plate on glass 
and chrome serving table was gift from Shah 
of Iran to guests attending 2,500th anniversary 
celebration at Persepolis. 

Above: Floral print in Bedroom provides 
cheerful atmosphere for early riser, while 
chaise longue in reading corner offers rare 
retreat from busy schedule. Boxes collected 


while traveling the globe rest on bedside table. 
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New Tempo for a Victorian Brownstone 


The Pianissimo Touch in Manhattan 


Interior design by David Easton and Michael La Rocca 


It is inevitable to speculate about the 
“before” look of a recent happy solution 
provided by interior designers David 
Easton and Michael La Rocca to the 
problem of living in New York City. 
They have created a near-perfect haven 
for a bachelor, a successful executive 
in a demanding profession, in the heart 
of that hectic city. 

He had two important requests: he 
wished to be near the office where he 
spends most of his waking hours, and 
he wished to provide a gracious back- 
ground for his major leisure activity, 
playing the piano. Naturally, when your 
favorite piece of furniture is a concert 
grand, there is little point in look- 
ing at new, low-ceilinged apartments. 
It was also pointless to waste time in 
subways and surface traffic, and a brisk 
walk between desk chair and piano 
bench seemed precisely what the doctor 
ordered. So designers Easton and La 
Rocca began their search by concen- 
trating on an area of midtown Manhat- 
tan within a six-block radius of the 
office. Pickings were decidedly slim, but 
finally they settled on the _ long- 
neglected second floor of an old Victo- 
rian brownstone. It was four blocks 
from the office and represented a be- 
guiling distance for commuting. 

Transforming what had been the 
bedroom floor of the old house into a 
serene, contemporary apartment was a 
welcome challenge for the design team. 
The existing rooms—afflicted with 
plaster ceiling decorations, badly dam- 
aged walls and floors, strangely placed 
cabinets and doors, and ugly oversized 
fireplaces—had to be stripped and gut- 
ted. Certain of these defects were over- 
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looked because of the ideal central lo- 
cation. And, indeed, there were many 
virtues: twelve-and-a-half-foot ceilings, 
classic room and window proportions 
and generally pleasing architectural 
basics. The pronounced moldings, for 
example, were emphasized and en- 
hanced by the wise use of paint, a 
means of framing the rooms and their 
treasures. The designers’ goal was to 
provide as much space as possible and 
simplify existing lines. The approach 
was almost more architectural in nature 
than decorative. 

David Easton and Michael La Rocca 
served their years of apprenticeship in 
the offices of several well-known New 
York architectural firms. Because of this 
training they have a particular regard 
for the uncluttered line. In the present 
assignment they were most concerned 
with a general paring down of décor, 
which allowed the fine basic propor- 
tions of the original house to show 
through. Simplicity is everywhere. 
Today, when almost every chic living 
room abounds with jungle growth and 
cleaning ladies need a degree in botany 
to get through their chores, it is a plea- 
sure to see a house with only two indoor 
plants. So dedicated were the designers 
to the look of the simple, clean line 
against a Victorian background that 
even ashtrays are kept out of sight and 
brought forth only as needed. 

In final form the total apartment pro- 
vides an almost uninterrupted sweep 
from front to back of the narrow 
house. It encompasses only about nine- 
hundred square-feet, but there is a great 
feeling of space—and the sense of peace 
so necessary for survival in New York. 


The huge, ungainly fireplaces were 
ripped out, and smaller ones were in- 
stalled, more suitable to present-day 
concepts of scale. The mantels appear 
to be made of stone, but they are actu- 
ally wood, a trompe l'oeil effect skill- 
fully created by artist Robert Jackson. 
For floor coverings Easton and La Rocca 
used the coco matting found on div- 
ing-board covers. It provides the same 
pleasant textured feeling as a satisfying 
wood floor. White canvas blinds on the 
windows, when raised, fold into the 
smallest possible space and allow the 
maximum amount of light possible for 
plants and humans to flourish. 

Design versatility is apparent in all 
the various areas of this inviting retreat. 
The apartment could have been divided 
into four distinct areas: an entrance 
hall/dining room, a dressing/storage 
area, a sleeping alcove and a music 
room/living room. But, for entertaining 
and for just plain living, the apartment 
is conceived as one spacious, highly 
convertible unit. 

Since the creation and enjoyment of 
music are major activities in the daily 





Terra cotta sculpture of two-faced Janus 
surveys tranquil Living Room setting. Antique 
Regency chairs and concert grand piano 
contrast with simplicity of coco floor matting 
and canvas blinds. Mirrored wall behind sofa 
adds an extra dimension of space. 
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_.. the look of simple, clean lines against a Victorian background. 


life of the apartment, the designers have 
accentuated the shiny-black sculptural 
. nature of the piano by covering the 
| living-room walls with layers of white 
' enamel instead of the usual flat paint. 
And graceful moldings are delineated 
_ and given even more of a three-dimen- 
| sional effect by another creamy shade 
, of off-white. 

White is continued on all the uphol- 
stered furniture where the fabric is of 
such a rich French vanilla that one 
wants to touch it to make sure it is not 
edible—surely a pleasant sensation. And 

_ the square coffee table is covered with 
laminated layers of parchment and 
provides another tactile experience. 

The designers have found great sig- 
nificance in the proper juxtaposition of 
objects. Antique treasures are set off, 
framed almost, by the warm brown of 
the coco matting and the stark white 
of walls and window shades. An illus- 
tration would be an unusual pair of 
black Regency chairs which Michael La 
Rocca’s sharp eye came upon several 
years ago while rummaging through a 
pile of oriental rugs in a shop basement. 
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Opposite: Flemish-style ebony and hammered 
metal mirror restates music-room-like Living 
Room, echoed by completely mirrored wall. 
Above: Sheepskin-covered bed slides out from 
beneath permanently affixed pillows in 
Sleeping Alcove. Convertible area also serves 
for reading and watching television. 

Below: Spacious, clean unity can be 
appreciated in view through entire apartment. 
Greek-style Regency urn stands behind wicker 
and iron Chinese chest in Living Room. 
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He saw the gleam of a gilt jaguar head 
and was smitten. It turned out that, by 
accident, he had discovered two rare 
and decorative chairs. 

In general the designers have re- 
frained from the usual lamps-with- 
lampshade look and concentrated on 
the smooth and simple line. Like most 
thoughtful interior designers, Easton 
and La Rocca are dedicated to creating 
a gracious background for clients. They 
agree that they can only do a good job 
if there is close personal rapport. They 
have a horror of developing an iden- 
tifiable “look” and are anxious to work 
in all periods and styles. In the case 
of the apartment under consideration 
the owner’s taste happened to run to- 
ward Regency, but the result is not 
rigidly of one period. 

They have created a quiet haven, an 
eye of the storm in midtown Manhat- 
tan, where serenity is induced by a 
peaceful palette and orderly and 
thoughtful planning. If this is a particu- 
lar “look,” perhaps David Easton and 
Michael La Rocca would not object to 
acknowledging it. 














Right and opposite: Versatile Sitting Room 
also functions as entrance and dining areas. 
Architect's table conveniently holds books 
beside chaise longue draped with Moroccan 
beaded throw. Split bamboo chairs surround 
fold-away table. Inlaid Goa table and Venetian 
mirror, both 18th-century, add interest. 
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Nostalgic Viélange in Houston 


Interior design by Robert Denning 


and Vincent Fourcade 


Photography by Max Eckert 


Preceding pages: Transformed inside and out, 
Dr. and Mrs. Burke’s house, set in a verdant 
area of Houston, has an early Texas flavor. It 
is “a step back into time.” 

1. The view from the rear of the house shows 
doors and windows reclaimed from a 
dismantled building in Galveston. Shingles 
and trellis work are made of redwood. 

2. and 3. A Victorian roundabout serves as a 
focal point in the spacious Living Room, 
graced with twenty-four-foot ceilings and a 
balcony reached by an English Victorian iron 
staircase. Nineteenth-century comfort finds 
expression in Regency chairs made of teak, 
Chinese porcelain, antique Turkish carpet and 
gas chandelier, now electrified. 
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Can a Texas ranch-style house of the 
1950s find happiness transformed into 
a turn-of-the-century home? 
“Absolutely!” says personable de- 
signer Bob Denning of the prestigious 
firm of Denning and Fourcade Inc. Mr. 
Denning has recently completed such 
an architectural/interior design ‘‘face- 
lift’ for the home of Dr. Gene Burke 
and family in Houston, Texas. 
Located in the verdant and exclusive 
Memorial Drive area only minutes from 
downtown Houston, the house stands 
out with distinction—its features radi- 
cally altered—among a group of what 
Bob Denning describes as ‘Eisenhower 
Fifties’ ’’ houses. ‘““The whole house 
might as well have been torn down 
completely,” he explains, ‘since every- 
thing in it was rebuilt and refaced. It’s 
virtually impossible to recognize the 
original design. To live in this house 
is to take a step backward into time.” 





The Burkes—he is associated with the 
famed Kelsey-Seybold Clinic, and she 
is the owner of the imaginative Aerial 
Gardens, a floral company for land- 
scapes and interiors—are both third-gen- 
eration Texans who have a deep and 
rich appreciation of their heritage. 
They wanted to recreate a feeling of his- 
tory in their own life environment. “In 
addition to authenticity,” says Mr. Den- 
ning, ‘“they wanted the house to reflect 
their own personal warmth as a family.” 

Their 1880s house actually took 
shape in a local wrecking yard where 
designer Denning and Dr. Burke found 
most of the classic, architectural ele- 
ments used in the restoration: shutters, 
doors, iron railings and elaborate 
moldings. 

The desire to make the recreation 
entirely authentic led the designer and 
his enthusiastic collaborator, Dr. Burke, 
to go to extraordinary lengths. In fact, 
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...to recreate the historical 
framework as authentically 


as possible. 


Right: English linen wallcovering with bright 
floral design unites many eclectic pieces: 
Italian Louis XVI-style mirror, Baccarat 
chandelier, Regency knife urns and early 
Georgian chairs. Opposite: The Children’s 
Dining Room is a comfortable area for eating, 
entertaining and relaxing, rich with treillage 
and a variety of Far Eastern fabrics. 


they insisted on the luxury of their own 
carpenter, a craftsman so conscientious 
that he insisted on making knives and 
other tools to his own specifications. 

“We studied books on Texas turn- 
of-the-century houses,” says Bob Den- 
ning, “and the architectural details we 
couldn't find or buy, we had beautifully 
copied.” It is now impossible for the 
eye to tell the difference between old 
and new detailing in the Burke house. 

“The whole project really came to life 
when Dr. Burke himself got interested. 
Mrs. Burke already had a clear knowl- 
edge of design and decoration. Once 
her husband got inspired, however, he 
learned quickly and sensed immedi- 
ately what I was trying to do.” 

Bob Denning points out how closely 
he and Dr, Burke worked together: they 
each bought copies of the same books 
and started calling back and forth to 
consult and compare notes. 
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The Burke house clearly has the 
Denning and Fourcade stamp: quilted 
fabrics, lush colors, overscaled furni- 
ture, handpainted wallpaper and—their 
signature—fluted lampshades. 

“The Burkes wanted a feeling of op- 
ulence,” says the designer, “and I gave 
it to them. It is, however, more rugged 
and less delicate than something we 
might do in New York, for example.” 

One delightful, unexpected surprise 
is the oriental atmosphere encountered 
in the spacious living room. Pattern 
plays against pattern in the Denning 
and Fourcade manner. And the designer 
explains: “It’s not really that unusual 
to find oriental touches in an early 
Texas house. There was trade with 
China long ago through the port of 
Galveston, and much decorative art of 
the Orient was brought in. But I will 
admit that I used the oriental motifs 
in the house because I love them.” 





The most dramatic structural change 
made by the designer was to tear out 
certain sections of the eight-foot ceil- 
ings of the original house. They were 
raised twenty feet and topped with a 
jewel-like mirrored cupola. The newly 
created two-story space, reached from 
the living room by means of a winding 
iron staircase, gives a marvelously 
heightened view of the landscaped 
grounds and open courtyard below and 
beyond. It provides as well a display 
area for the owners’ fine collection of 
pre-Columbian art. 

Fanning out from the huge living 
room is a formal dining room where 
deep reveals were built “to give the 
windows depth and a sense of luxury”; 
a library done “with a Balzac feeling”; 
the children’s wing; the Turkish rug- 
colored bedroom; Mrs. Burke’s Edwar- 
dian bath; and an airy breakfast/morn- 
ing room filled with plants and vivid 
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paintings. Everything is comfortable 
and pleasing to the eye. 

“It was a marvelous experience to 
have created the illusion that everything 
in the house was old,” says Bob Den- 
ning. “To make sure everything we 
added was true to the original detailing, 
to recreate the historical framework as 
authentically as possible. And what 
makes me really feel good as a designer 
is the knowledge that | left the Burkes 
with something more than simply a 
beautiful décor. I gave them a continu- 
ing interest to develop.” 0 


1. and 2. The Master Bedroom is baroque and 
opulent. Chinese decorated door panels and 
the involved mahogany Regency bed point 
up the ornate marriage of East and West. 

3. Dr. Burke’s Dressing Room combines 
modern mirrored wall and Victorian washstand. 
4. Greenhouse is the headquarters of 

Mrs. Burke’s floral firm, Aerial Gardens. 
Bromeliads and staghorn ferns are favored. 

5. The Gazebo provides charming outdoor 
area for entertaining. 











Sleek Apartment for Manhattan Weekdays 


International Executive’s Pied-a-Terre 


“Before I start a project I interview 
prospective clients to discover their 
tastes, interests and mode of living. Out 
of this interview comes the design.” 

Interior designer Valerian Rybar, 
armed with continental sophistication 
and disarming wit, does not hesitate to 
put clients into his own perspective. 
Over the years his many projects have 
ranged from the spectacular De Cuevas 
ball in Biarritz in 1953 to the magnifi- 
cent townhouse of Pierre and Sao 
Schlumberger in Paris. 

“There are two kinds of clients,” he 
points out. “The one who injects his 
or her needs and interests, and then 
says it is up to the designer to interpret 
them; and the one who knows exactly 
what he or she wants and works closely 
with the designer. Both kinds are won- 
derful. Strangely enough, my least fa- 
vorite client is the one who gives me 
carte blanche. That makes me feel un- 
challenged and uninspired.” 

Although Valerian Rybar does large 
amounts of period design, he has in 
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Interior design by Valerian Rybar 


recent years evolved a contemporary 
style which is exceptionally flexible. 

“T do not have a look,” he says. “I 
think that it is a failure for a designer 
to be associated with one look. What 
I have tried to evolve through my design 
is a feeling which is not cold and sterile 
but rather cozy, flattering and—yes— 
contemporary. It has worked out very 
well for me in every way.” 

His latest success is a midtown Man- 
hattan apartment designed for Franc 
Ricciardi, an international business ex- 
ecutive and his wife Rosemary. 

“The Ricciardis are old friends and, 
fortunately, | was aware of their inter- 
ests and tastes. Most of the time they 
live ina rambling country house in New 
Jersey, but they wanted’a place in the 
city they could both use during the 
week for meeting various business and 
social commitments.” 

Their new apartment is elegant, co- 
hesive and—most important to them— 
functional. “It serves our needs beau- 
tifully,” says Rosemary Ricciardi. ‘For 


us a home, whether it is in the country 
or in the city, must be real and have 
a function other than simply being 
beautiful and appealing.” 

It is also an apartment which strongly 
reflects their mutual interest in the out- 
door life: in hunting, shooting and fish- 
ing. All of this is suggested with subtle, 
flawless style and technical command. 

“T wouldn’t have it any other way,” 
says the designer. He cautions against 
expecting an “arch of elephant tusks” 
or any peculiar arrangement of moose 
antlers. “Their trophies won't hit you 
over the head,” he says. Instead, rare 
and exotic horns from the owners’ ex- 
tensive collections are frozen in sculp- 
tural grace at appropriate places 
throughout the apartment, set in bronze 
bases which have been designed by him. 

To provide consistency for the apart- 
ment space the designer repeatedly uses 
a beige and brown color scheme with 
related fabrics for pillows and uphol- 
stery. It all gives the faint hint of a 
safari into the bush. 





Photography by Richard Champion 
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Below and opposite: Pair of antique Goa 
chests flank tortoiseshell fireplace mantel in 
finely detailed Living Room, facing sofas 
covered in bold Brunschwig & Fils fabric. 
Tall Dining Alcove drapery trimmed by 

- Scalamandré punctuates functional open 
arrangement. Rhinocerous sculpture ensures 
safari-like effect. Hardware by Guerin. 





“As much as possible I use what I 
call the ‘noble materials’: cotton, mar- 
ble, wood and horn.” Mr. Rybar points 
to a mirror over the fireplace. It is inlaid 
with tiny horns, and the mantel itself 
is set with marvelous bits of tor- 
toiseshell—both exquisite examples of 
his love for luxurious detail. 

There are other extraordinary pieces 
in the living room: two East Indian 
Goan chests set with ivory, which the 
designer found in Lisbon, a chunky 


coffee table and two vibrant, abstract 
paintings done by the Ricciardis’ tal- 
ented daughter Johanna. 

“This is a multipurpose room,” says 
Mr. Rybar, indicating one wall where 
an elongated banquette runs like a 
brown ribbon. “It’s where Mr. Ricciardi 
holds informal board meetings and his 
wife has teas for various organizations 
in which she is interested. Their many 
activities encouraged me to create an 
open, flowing feeling here.” 
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“A place where you can be comfortable ...a place not for guests, 


but for yourself.” 





Opposite: Trompe I’oeil bookshelves conceal 
built-in multipurpose storage in quietly 
luxurious suede-walled Study. Portuguese rug 
covers parquet flooring. Below: Bed covering 
and draperies of Clarence House print fabric 
counterpoint fabric walls of compact Master 
Bedroom. Mirrored wall reflects adjoining 
Master Bathroom. 


Tucked away at one end of the living 
room is a sensually curved dining al- 
cove. “I hate the dinette look. Since Mr. 
Ricciardi is a gourmet cook, I planned 
this space near the galley-like kitchen 
to make it easy to serve guests. Once 
again, curves are part of the flow.” 

In the study, sueded walls the color 
of a gazelle, there are old gaming prints, 
concealed gun closets and rich mahog- 
any moldings. It makes a quiet refuge 
for the owners when they want to relax. 


Indeed, it typifies what the designer 
calls “today’s luxury,” a sort of com- 


plete self-indulgence. “A place where 
you can be comfortable,” says Mr. 
Rybar. “A place not for guests, but for 
yourself alone.” 

The designer has a crystal clear idea 
of his own work. “I like to think of 
myself as a set designer,” he says. “A 
person who can read the playwright’s 
directions and create the perfect setting. 
I might add, it isn’t always easy!” 0 
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Amish Quilts 


The Collection of Phyllis Haders 


From her New York apartment to the 
Amish country of Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, is several hundred miles by car 
and a century or two in time—but it 
is a distance Phyllis Haders travels 
regularly. She is a quilt collector by 
avocation, and to her way of thinking 
the bold, dissonant, superbly quilted 
pieceworks of the Amish are the most 
exciting examples of that uniquely 
American art-craft to be found. 

The fact that the Amish produced 
such sophisticated work, Mrs. Haders 
says, is part of the fascination. Rural, 
pietistic, highly conservative folk who 
reject every overt sign of “progress” and 
who dress in somber shades of black, 
the Amish certainly appear to be the 
“Plain People” they sometimes call 
themselves. They have, nonetheless, an 
audacious sense of color and design 
which makes their quilts seem as con- 
temporary as abstract paintings. 

Mrs. Haders first encountered the 
Amish when she was a child. A group 
of them had settled near Howe, Indiana, 
where she often visited relatives during 
the summer. Like most outsiders who 
see the Amish only in their go-to-meet- 
ing clothes she thought them a dour, 
drab people. Their dark homespun 
coats and suits, their bonnets and 
wide-brimmed hats gave no hint of the 
colorful aprons and dresses and shirts 
which custom permitted underneath 
—and no clue of the vibrant, elegant 
handiwork with which they covered 
their beds. Only when she became 
knowledgeable in the wider world of 
American quilts, did she rediscover the 
Amish in all their rich, full dimensions. 

Like most collectors Phyllis Haders 





has made a point of learning everything 
she could about the craftswomen who 
created her prized possessions. Since 
the Plain People are very private by 
choice, have no wish to proselytize and 
speak the language of other Americans 
only reluctantly, getting to know them 
is a slow and difficult process. 

“It’s not that the Amish are un- 
friendly by nature,” explains Mrs. 
Haders. “It’s simply that religion, com- 
munity, family and farm are the cor- 
nerposts of their lives, and they mean 
to take care of them before anything 
else. That’s the way it’s been since they 
came to this country from Germany and 
Switzerland in the eighteenth century.” 

They have no electricity in their 
homes, drive no cars, partake neither 
of military service nor government wel- 
fare, educate their children for rural life 
and follow the tenets of an Anabaptist 
sect which separated from the main- 
stream of Protestantism during the Ref- 
ormation. Like so many other groups 
they came to America to pursue their 
separatist ways in peace, and they have 
not wavered from that goal. 

In the matter of their remarkable 
quilts they probably derived their ideas 
about pieced work from the Americans 
among whom they settled, since there 
is no evidence that anything but plain, 
single-color quilts were made in the 
countries from which they came. Mrs. 
Haders suggests that quilt making 
was a practical way to make use of scrap 
material and that the frugal Amish saw 
the good sense of it. Because they con- 
sidered fancy materials frivolous and 
believed in using goods produced by 
the community, their leftovers were the 


homespun, home-dyed wools pre- 
scribed by their dress code. As a result 
their quilts have a strength and for- 
mality quite different from the gaily 
printed calico quilts of their non-Amish 
sisters. It may well be that the decora- 
tive restraint found in the rest of their 
activities nourished the extraordinary 
freshness of the quilts. 

Mrs. Haders dates the best of her 
collection between 1850 and 1930 and 
collects accordingly. After 1930 syn- 
thetic dyes and fabrics began to appear 
even in Amish quilts. The traditional 
homemade dyes had been brewed on 
the back of the stove, made from bark 
and berries and other bits of nature’s 
bounty, all according to age-old recipes. 
The results were just colorful enough 
to be pleasing. Natural dyes combine 
with and saturate wool with greater 
subtlety and richness than any com- 
bination of synthetic dyes or fibers. 
There were infinite variations available 
to the woman who mixed her own pal- 
ette, and kinetic color and fine stitchery 
became the Amish craftswoman’s sin- 
gular means of self-expression. 

Collector Haders attributes a great 
deal of Amish superiority in quilt mak- 
ing to the training the women received 
in homemaking. Amish girls tradition- 
ally start with needle and thread and 
straight seam when they are no more 
than three or four years old. By the time 
they are adults they probably have 
completed several quilts. On their bri- 
dal days they are given more quilts by 
their mothers, often ones with heart 
motifs. There will also be some very 
beautiful, but less elaborate, quilts 
made by the future mothers-in-law. A 








bride then sets about to make still more 
quilts for the large family she antici- 
pates, so repeating the cycle 

The accomplishments of one woman 
who reportedly made three quilts and 
two comforters for each of her ten chil- 
dren are not, Mrs. Haders says with 
admiration, extraordinary among the 
Amish. Crib quilts, however, are un- 
usual, and she has only turned up half 
a dozen in her searches. They were 
made less often and rarely survived 
constant washings. Double-sized quilts, 
measuring some eighty inches on all 
four sides, are the usual. 


How does the collector go about 
finding such quilts? The Amish respect 
and appreciate their own work as much 
as outsiders do, and they seldom part 
with them except as gifts. Occasionally 
someone who has left the faith decides 
to sell a few. Mrs. Haders makes no 
comment on current prices, except to 
say that she expects fine Amish quilts 
to cost far more than they do at present, 

“In another five years,” she says, 
“collectors won't hesitate to pay five 
times as much as they do now. Though 
compared to the prices of modern art, 
they will still be reasonable.” 
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Bars quilt. Circa 1895. 78” x 78”. 


Phyllis Haders and her husband 
Richard know the Amish country at 
first hand, and most of all they enjoy 
the quilts they find for themselves at 
auctions and country fairs. They have 
done enough exploring in Pennsylvania 
to know the subtle differences between 
a Mifflin County and a Lancaster 
County quilt and to distinguish them 
from quilts originating in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and elsewhere. Mrs. 
Haders expresses a partiality for the 
Pennsylvania quilt. “Something hap- 
pened to the Amish who moved west. 
The inspiration or the creative ability 
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is missing.” Clearly she feels that there 
must be something magical about the 
rolling hills and flower-bordered fields, 
the natural colors and the quality of 
Amish society in Pennsylvania. 

Aside from attending fairs, sales and 
auctions, collecting for Phyllis Haders 
is a game of patience and luck. Often 
she relies on friends and fellow enthu- 
siasts to alert her to any new treasures 
coming on the market. She has learned 
to make fairly accurate judgments 
without seeing a quilt at first hand. She 
asks a few key questions about age, 
color, fabric and condition, and she is 





particularly interested in the border. 

“Borders tell me a lot about the de- 
gree of creativeness I’m likely to find 
in a quilt,” she explains. ‘““Amish 
borders are almost always distinctive, 
even strange when judged by the usual 
standards for quilts. They tend to be 
wide, often with contrasting squares of 
color in the four corners and with a 
narrow finishing edge—no more than 
an inch wide and in still another bold 
contrasting color. Terrific!” 

Piecework motifs and stitch patterns 
are limited by tradition among the 
Amish, and from a brief description she 


can generally tell what a quilt will be 
like. Except for a few rare patterns 
Amish pieceworks are variations on 
basic themes: stripes (Bars), squares 
(Nine Patch) and diamonds (Irish 
Chain). All of these are geometric com- 
positions, often with a pronounced 
three-dimensional quality. Lest any 
Amish woman seem to seek too much 
perfection in her work, deliberate little 
“mistakes” in the established rhythm 
of color and shape are a common token 
of modesty. Figured patterns, printed 
fabrics and appliqué are forbidden. 
Although the piecework patterns are 








1. Diamond pieced quilt believed to be a 
bridal quilt. Circa 1885. 78” x 82’. 

2. Diamond pieced quilt of wool. 

Circa 1900. 78” x 78’. 

3. Oblong pieced quilt. Circa 1895- 
1900. 82” x 88’. 


4. Variation of a Double Irish Chain quilt. 


Circa 1900. 74” x 86”. 

5. Nine Patch pieced quilt. 

Circa 1890. 80” x 82’. 

6. Bars quilt. Circa 1900. 68” x 76”. 

7. Nine Patch within a Nine Patch quilt. 
Circa 1910. 80” x 84”. 
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conservative, the stitching tends to be 
more free, with flourishes like Quaker 
Feather, Amish Primrose, Amish Rose 
and Wreath around the borders. It is 
as if the spirit of fancy had to appear 
somewhere, and the stitching was the 
only safe place to hide it. 

Phyllis Haders believes strongly in 
sharing her treasures. Pointing to a 
striking green-bordered, blue and red 
Diamond guilt on her living room wall, 
she says: “It would be extremely selfish 
to hide something like that.” 

When a reputable gallery approaches 
her with the proposal for an exhibition, 


she more often than not agrees. But 
there are many problems involved in 
the showing of quilts. “People know 
better than to touch a painting, but 
there’s a strong temptation—and one 
with which I can sympathize—to handle 
a quilt. It can be very destructive.” 
There are problems, too, in keeping 
the quilts in her collection from disin- 
tegration. Dampness is a natural enemy, 
and Mrs. Haders cares for her quilts 
in the Amish fashion. She airs them 
on sunny days by putting them face 
down on the lawn, and she washes a 
quilt only when absolutely necessary. 


In addition, she has found a very 
successful way of displaying her huge 
“canvases.” This must be done with 
great care because of the age and the 
size of many quilts. She herself “builds 
stretchers, wraps the wood with muslin 
and bastes the reverse side of the guilt 
to the muslin. She is careful to dis- 
tribute the weight of the quilt over the 
largest possible area. 

The care and attention are more than 
worth it. The impact of two or three 
of these huge fabric compositions ban- 
nered on the walls of a room is, to put 
it conservatively, breathtaking. 0 
















































































The Thomas Jefferson Room 


Enriching Décor for Diplomatic Receptions 


Curator of the White House and chair- 
man of the Fine Arts Committee at the 
Department of State, Clement E. 
Conger is a Virginia gentleman, de- 
scended from Martha Washington. He 
has refurbished a number of public 
rooms in both the White House and 
the Department of State. He refers with 
a straight face to “Mister Jefferson,” and 
for two years he has had a commitment 
to renovate the diplomatic reception 
room named in his honor. 

On the heels of the restoration of the 
adjacent John Quincy Adams State 
Drawing Room, Mr. Conger and archi- 
tect Edward Vason Jones have replaced 
the Marriott-modern Jefferson Room 
with one befitting and becoming the 
master of Monticello. Bolstering his 
claim to the title of “The Grand Acquis- 
itor,” Clement Conger has ferreted out, 
bargained for, solicited, borrowed and 
assembled the finest in eighteenth- and 
early-nineteenth-century American cab- 
inetry, porcelain, rugs, paintings and 
silver. He has placed these treasures 
in a memorable Palladian setting. 

“After all,” he says, “Mr. Jefferson 
would have been surrounded by such 
glorious things when he was in Phila- 
delphia for the Continental Congress.” 

Formerly deputy chief of protocol, 
Mr. Conger carries himself with the 
hauteur of a cavalry officer and peppers 
his conversation with anecdotes. He is 
delighted to point out the major archi- 
tectural improvements of the new Jef- 
ferson Room as well as its museum- 
caliber furnishings. 

The Jefferson Room is a beautifully 
proportioned space, forty-eight by 
thirty-five feet, with walls of brilliant 
Wedgwood blue. It has indeed under- 
gone a brilliant metamorphosis. The 
nineteen-foot cove ceiling, girded by a 
richly detailed Doric entablature, has 


replaced its humdrum predecessor, and 
triple-hung windows with tassled jabots 
now grace the former plate-glass walls. 
A Palladian arch with marbleized antae 
provides access to the Benjamin Frank- 
lin State Dining Room, while hand- 
carved mahogany doors with silver fit- 
tings lead to the Adams Room and the 
Entrance Hall. Niches above the doors 
contain busts of Jefferson’s friends, 
George Washington and John Paul 
Jones. The splendid parquet, a grid of 
maple and mahogany rectangles, com- 
plements a Savonnerie rug. Then there 
is the mantel, purchased because of its 
similarity to the one Jefferson chose for 
his Philadelphia residence. “It’s very 
much like the marble mantels in the 
Red, Blue and Green Rooms at the 
White House,” explains Mr. Conger. 
“But this one is finer.” 

In the matter of furnishings he singles 
out with pride the secretaries flanking 
the Palladian arch. The one on the left, 
“the finest New York secretary in exis- 
tence,” is crested by a gilded eagle and 
rivaled only by the Benjamin Randolph 
secretary on the right, ornamented with 
a bust of John Locke. It is one of only 
fourteen known pieces ornamented by 
other than a finial or a cartouche, and 
it is all the more rare because its doors 
are made of glass. Mr. Conger explains: 
“Glass in pre-Revolutionary times was 
both expensive and heavily taxed.” 

Then there is Mr. Conger’s piece de 
résistance, a pair of Chippendale 
matching chests, one of two known sets 
in public collections. The room is filled 
with innumerable other treasures, from 
a graceful Adam chandelier to many 
examples of Philadelphia Chippendale. 

Crowning the collection are the fine 
paintings which in themselves would 
make the Thomas Jefferson Room the 
envy of any American museum. There 













Opposite: View of the Thomas Jefferson State 
Reception Room through Palladian arch 
toward matching Massachusetts Chippendale 
chests. Unusually tall and large Philadelphia 
Chippendale center table, circa 1770-75, has 
elaborate Chinese fretwork on all sides. Fitz 
Hugh Lane painting of Boston harbor is at 
right of mantel, on top. Below: Niche 
encircles bust of John Paul Jones above 
mahogany doors with silverplated locks and 
handles leading to John Quincy Adams State 
Drawing Room. 
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is what Clement Conger calls “the finest 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin in the 
world,” by Jean Baptiste Greuze, Gil- 
bert Stuart’s portraits of the Winthrop 
Sargents, Robert Edge Pine’s life study 
of George Washington and work by the 
painters Fitz Hugh Lane, Thomas Birch, 
John Neagle and Henry Inman. 

The neoclassical taste of the Jeffer- 
sonian era is evident on all sides. Indeed 
the new Thomas Jefferson Room and 
the other diplomatic reception rooms 
in the Department of State are show- 
cases for our American cultural heri- 
tage. “After all,” says Mr. Conger, 
“kings and queens and prime ministers 
should see something else beside planes 
and airports when they come to Wash- 
ington. These rooms are to be seen and 
used, enjoyed and admired.” 


Clement Conger is at the head of a 
conscientious crusade to make the rare 
furniture and paintings in the reception 
rooms the permanent property of the 
Department of State. The rich collec- 
tions have been purchased with dona- 
tions from private sources, but most of 
the furnishings and decorations are on 
temporary loan. As chairman of the Fine 
Arts Committee, he has a good deal of 
work ahead of him, since the Congress 
does not provide funds for these pur- 
poses. 

In his office Mr. Conger sits sur- 
rounded by rolled-up rugs, surplus 
Pembroke tables and two tall and bar- 
ren case clocks on loan from a museum. 

“They lent us the clocks,” he remarks 
with a wry smile, “but they kept the 
faces and the works.” 0 





1. Window with eagle-crested valance frames 
Benjamin Randolph Chippendale side chair. 
2. Three unusually fine pieces of Chinese 
export porcelain with overglazed armorial 
design from a set made especially for Thomas 
Jefferson, dating from 1790 or possibly earlier. 
3. Miniature of Martha Jefferson by Boze. 

4. Gilded molding edges bookcase panel doors 
of important New York Chippendale 
secretary, circa 1765. Front feet have carved 
knees and ball and claw feet. 

5. Late 18th-century French gilded pier glass 
repeats egg and dart motif of marble mantel 
below. Neoclassical clock and a pair of 
Chinese export urns rest on mantel above 
andirons bearing crossed French and 
American flags on each plinth. 
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Artist and Decorator Design with Artifacts 


Interior design by Jack E.Lowrance 
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Photography by Max Eckert 
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Opposite: Garden entrance to 
cantilevered deck was cast from an 
old fountain base. Brick-capped wall 
is reclaimed concrete and salvaged 
stone. Above: Garden brick and 
stone, artistically worked, gives 
illusion of ancient ruins. Below: 
Living Room walls are covered with 
antique barn siding, while period 
French chairs and contemporary 
draped metal table by Kneedler- 
Fauchere blend on vinyl floor 
painted after a Navajo design. A 
buckskin, the work of Ron Robles 
and rich with American Indian 
symbols, is stretched in a stainless 
steel frame over the sofa. 


In a time of conformity the house is 
one of a kind, the remarkable blending 
of dramatically opposed cultures. It is, 
as interior designer Jack E. Lowrance 
explains, unique in his experience, a 
rare and attractive combination of ar- 
tistic impulse and racial legacy. 

The Los Angeles house of painter 
Ron Robles is the reflection, not only 
of the owner’s creative talent, but of 
his American Indian heritage as well. 
Too often we have been presented with 
those stereotyped images of Indian 
décor mirrored in a garish succession 
of hunting lodges and mountain cabins 
and other quaintly primitive settings. 
Throw a few Navajo rugs around, and 
there you have it. Mr. Robles’ Navajo 
rugs, on the other hand, are painted on 
the floor—an important difference. 

The imaginative décor, based on a 
compelling mixture of the primitive and 
the sophisticated, is the result of a joint 
creative effort not often encountered. 
Jack Lowrance hastens to point out that 
his own role in the design was suppor- 
tive in nature. He feels that he was more 
coordinator than initiator. And he has 
some appealing qualifications for the 
role: he is modest in a profession where 
ego can sometimes be a problem, and 
he has the calm imperturbability of his 
native Texas. Both qualities were in- 
dicated in creating the interiors of the 
Robles house. The progress of the de- 
sign was somewhat haphazard, since it 
relied on the cooperative offorts of sev- 
eral people, most notably Ron Robles 
himself and Jack Lowrance. 

The house was not planned in any 
formal way. Rather, it seemed to grow 
organically—much to the delight of Mr. 
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e ...a mixture of | 
Left: Detail of Living Room reveals the elemental and { 
characteristic eclectic mixture: Cape the sophisticated. 


buffalo skull, antique brass 
candlestick lamp base, sea shells and 
garden flowers. Below: The Bar 
Area is filled with rustic elements 
like the bar stool and the sponge- 
painted walls. Elegant notes are 
added by Louis XVI chair and 
18th-century Italian desk. 


Robles. “Things more or less hap- 
pened,” says the designer. As a matter 
of fact, many of the most felicitous 
touches were largely accidental. For 
example, Jack Lowrance points to the 
eucalyptus stumps used as table bases. 
They simply appeared one day when 
Ron Robles and some friends were 
working on the unusual garden, a fan- 
tasy of handmade objects and salvaged 
material on the canyon slope, arranged 
in the manner of an Aztec ruin. Then 
there is the lovely Indian rug painted 
on the vinyl floor of the living room. 
Cal Hamilton, one of the owner’s 
friends and an accomplished artist, 
happened to be in the house one day 
when work on the interiors was in 
progress. Mr. Robles was concerned 
about the expense of decorating and 
wondered how he could manage to buy 
more rugs. Cal Hamilton solved the 
problem simply and creatively. And, in 
a quite unexpected way, the painted 
vinyl floor lends support to the mixture 
of the elemental and the sophisticated 
so characteristic of the house. 
Another happy accident was the fact 
that much of the antique French furni- 
ture, used so strikingly against a primi- 
tive background, was already at hand. 
It is by no means out of place and in 
an odd way emphasizes the richness of 
the bold and exotic Indian art on all 
sides. The French pieces are authentic, 
and none of them is a reproduction. 
This fact serves to reinforce the central 
design theme of the house: everything, 
from the most elegant French chair to 
the living room sculpture and the 
paintings on the wall, is the work of 
some individual artist or craftsman. As 
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...a personal 
metaphor true to 
talent and heritage. 


Ron Robles is fond of saying, “If I want 
something, I make it.” 

He, of course, did not make every- 
thing in the house. But the things which 
he did not make, his friends did—or 
eighteenth-century French artisans. The 
theme of craftsmanship is pervasive: the 
owner himself did most of the work 
in the garden and is responsible for wall 
decorations, which include a splendid 
hide stretched on a stainless steel frame 
and alive with Navajo motifs. His 
friends provided sculpture, Cal Hamil- 
ton painted the floor, and on all sides 
you will find those natural objects 
which blend so well with Indian art (and 
contemporary design): sea shells and 
animal skulls. The color scheme of the 
interior is based on nature as well, and 
the terra-cotta of the outside walls is 
reproduced inside. Jack Lowrance him- 
self is pleased that the house does not 
have a “decorated” look. If there is a 
look, it is as Ron Robles wished it to 
be—entirely organic. 

“The problem,” says the designer, 
“was really how to introduce elegance 
into a crude—or, rather, a rustic—back- 
ground without producing something 
which is basically pretentious.” 

To have been pretentious or to have 
indulged in a bohemian desire to startle 
would have been to deny the nature 
of Ron Robles himself and to create an 
inappropriate stage set. In its present 
guise the house is an accurate reflection 
of Ron Robles and his way of life, a 
house to be lived in and enjoyed, a 
personal metaphor true to talent and 
heritage. Once cut, the stencil of this 
provocative and unique house is not 
likely to be duplicated. 0 


Right: Wisteria vines, clivia and 
azaleas brighten the front entrance 
of the house. Exterior walls, like 
interior ones, are painted with 
Italian water marks. Below: The 
small Entrance Hall is cleverly 
designed to double as a guest room. 
Fabric on the banquette is by 
Stroheim and Romann. 
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The Villa Agnel 
Landscape architecture by Russell Page 
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Photography by Derry Moore 


by Valentine Lawford 


Preceding pages: A perspective of the formal 
planting near the rear of the Villa, showing 
the simple geometric patterns of boxwood, 
velvet lawn and gravel path. Above: Domed 
church in the background is San Pietro in 
Vincoli, built by Filippo Juvara, a Sicilian 
draftsman (1685-1736). 


When Signor Giovanni Agnelli, the 
chairman of the board of Fiat, decided 
to make radical changes in the gardens 
of his inherited country house, the Villa 
Agnelli at Villar Perosa in the foothills 
of the Cottian Alps in northwestern 
Italy, he and his wife, the former Donna 
Marella Caracciolo, had little difficulty 
in choosing a garden designer. Their 
natural choice was the outstanding En- 
glish gardener Russell Page, whose 
work in Europe and the United States 
has long been famous and who had 
already designed notable gardens for 
them at La Leopolda, their former 


property in the south of France, and 
at their pavilion on a hill above Turin. 

At Villar Perosa the collaboration 
between garden owners and garden 
designer has been a strikingly fruitful 
and successful one: a labor of friendship 
and a meeting of minds. Of Signor 
Agnelli Russell Page says: “He has a 
better sense of what is happening on 
this planet than anyone alive, including 
heads of governments.” And there are 
other personal qualities of the Italian 
industrialist which the English garden 
designer unreservedly admires: his 
quickness of brain and his invariably 








1. The cream and white facade of the rococo 
Villa, which has been in the possession of the 


Agnelli family for more than a hundred years. 


2. Plane trees frame a view into the valley 
with the water garden in the distance below. 
3. One of the many charming ponds placed 
throughout the thirty-acre estate. 

4. Eighteenth-century stone and wrought-iron 
benches stand at opposite ends of the topmost 
terrace, a clipped hedge at the right. 


positive reactions, his deep sense of 
responsibility and his exceptional open- 
ness to new ideas. He acknowledges 
that whenever he has a fresh land- 
scapings plan to submit to Giovanni 
Agnelli for approval, “we can generally 
get everything decided in a quarter of an 
hour.” “The only thing one must never 
do,” says Russell Page, “is bore him.” 

In Donna Marella, too, Russell Page 
gratefully recognizes a garden owner 
who is authentically interested in her 
gardens, spends many hours with her 
gardeners, writes often to suggest new 
plantings and regularly attends the 





international flower shows, where she 
orders not just lavishly but also meticu- 
lously, and is possibly even more of a 
“maniac for detail” than he is himself. 

The Villa Agnelli is an early eigh- 
teenth-century Piedmontese rococo 
house, designed by Filippo Juvara—the 
Sicilian-born theatrical designer and 
architect who worked for the court of 
Turin and afterwards for the Bourbon 
court at Madrid—as a hunting lodge for 
Vittorio Amedeo, Duke of Savoy and 
later King of Sardinia. According to 
tradition, it first came into the posses- 
sion of the Agnelli family more than a 























One of the eleven artificial ponds, linked by 
cascades, which form a water garden in the 
luxuriant valley which lies below the Villa. 


century and a half ago, when it was 
acquired by an ancestor who had served 
as a cavalry officer under Napoleon. 
Clearly, since that time it has been part 
of a much-loved family estate. Signor 
Agnelli’s father, the senator, added a 
large wing, the casa dei bambini, where 
his sons and daughters spent happy 
summer holidays as children. Rather 
earlier, an Agnelli ancestress had been 
famous for her passion for trees, and 
her husband had built a picturesque 
belvedere for her, still standing in the 
grounds. It is an ivy-mantled tower with 
an outside spiral staircase from the top 


of which she could command a splendid 
view of her arboretum. But since her 
day the planting of conifers and laurels 
had been slavishly continued, to the 
point of suffocation. By the 1950s a 
profusion of parterres, cluttered with 
terra cotta vases and marble fountains 
and stiff with statues, virtually filled the 
only level ground on the property, a 
relatively small area immediately be- 
hind the villa. 

A high boundary wall, bordered by 
a public road, confined the gardens, and 
within its circumference a plethora of 
trees and shrubs and formal beds and 








1. Luxuriant irises and waterlilies are common 
to all the ponds in the garden. 

2. Sloping away from the Villa, the lawn 
leads toward spectacular trees and rich foliage. 
3. Close-up of the principal rose garden with 
tea roses of many colors and varieties. Signora 
Agnelli’s bedroom is always filled with them. 
4. Among the beech trees a Chinese 
Chippendale bridge, designed by Russell 
Page, spans a small ravine. 


terraces all but concealed and cancelled 
out the property’s principal potential 
assets: the romantic lie of the land with 
its sweeping lines—a lesser slope up to 
Juvara’s green-domed church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli on one side, and a 
greater slope down across a little ravine 
to a torrent in a valley on the other. 
The beauty of the surrounding land- 
scape with its view of alps to the west 
and its closer view of steep-terraced 
farmland and forested hillside, a rustic 
tapestry, unfolds richly in almost 
every other direction. 

With the Agnellis’ concurrence the 





designer set out to bring in air and 
light, to create a feeling of freedom and 
space, and to give the gardens the full 
benefit of their natural situation. This 
entailed the elimination of the bound- 
ary wall, the rerouting of the public 
road, the cutting down and carting away 
of unwanted trees and evergreens, the 
basic simplification of the formal par- 
terres, the rejection or relocation of 
statuary, and the demolition of a part 
of an additional wall which interrupted 
a pleasant view from the dining-room 
windows on the garden side of the villa. 
For the rest, by infinitely careful group 


Continued on page 140 
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Flowering a London Flat 


Fabric ‘Designer Creates Cheerful Ambience 


Michael Szell has a way with flowers. 
He cherishes them, photographs them, 
sketches them, collects them, and prints 
them on the fabrics he designs. He 
covers walls, curtains, furniture and 
even the floor of his London living room 
with his own flower fabrics. Tabletops, 
too, bear an abundance of flowers, 
every one of them an orchid. When 
asked to explain his single-mindedness, 


—— 
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he answers in a candid and disarming 
way: “Orchids are chic.” 

He has collected many of them him- 
self on trips to the Far East and South 
America. On his next journey to the 
Amazon he has a permit which will 
allow him to bring back as many as 
twenty kilos of wild orchids. He takes 
care of them himself, and he has had 
some for ten years. The history and 





habits of each is familiar to him. They 
bloom twice in the winter, and then he 
sends them to a greenhouse in the 
country where they “sleep” through the 
European summer, which really is 
winter in their original environment. 
They are tough, but inflexible, travelers 
and never adapt to the seasons. Each 
fall they are brought back to bloom 
again and to appear at the popular 
Chelsea Flower Show where Mr. Szell 
has his own stand. 

The orchids, along with many other 
flowers, have found their way onto the 
very special fabrics which he designs. 
Michael Szell admits that in certain 
circles he is something of a “household 
name.” Those circles are special indeed. 
The throne room at Windsor Castle, the 
J. Paul Getty museum in Malibu, the 
Shah of Iran’s palace and British em- 
bassies around the world are decorated 
with his fabrics. For the great celebra- 
tion at Persepolis in honor of the 
founding of the Persian Empire, tents 
were made from fabric of his design 
and printed with a bold oriental motif. 
His fabrics, too, have been seen in films 
like Mary Queen of Scots and The Great 
Gatsby. To this end he spent many hours 
of research in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and elsewhere. 

For his own apartment, in a large 
early-Victorian house in London's 
Knightsbridge, he has deliberately 
created a different mood for each room. 
He wanted the bedroom dark for sleep- 
ing, warm and enveloping. But it does 
glow like a jewel box, largely because 
of the dark-green printed linen on the 
walls, the color of malachite. A large 
armoire is the only piece he managed 
to save from his family home in Buda- 
pest. Fortunately it could be taken apart 
and traveled well in a trunk. A number 


Left: Georgian mirrors, Bokhara rugs and 
lights concealed in English 19th-century coach 
horns enrich Entrance Hall. Opposite: In the 
Living Room a Miss Cavendish looks down 
from an 18th-century painting. Below her, on 
a William Kent marble-topped table, Brazilian 
hybrid orchids fill a Georgian milk container, 
centered between japanned tin vases from 
Pontypool, circa 1780. 
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of his paintings are also family heir- 
looms and came from his grandmother's 
house in Vienna. 

The entrance hall to the apartment 
is resolutely cheerful. “It is very pleas- 
ant when I come home on a rainy day,” 
says Michael Szell. ““And after dark it 
is like a nightclub. The hall is my per- 
sonal and private Annabel’s.” 

The designer is “a great believer in 
nature,” and the living room reflects 
this point of view. He uses natural 
fibers, and everything is covered in a 
white, printed wool. On the floor is a 
large white Indian rug, and the prob- 
lems of upkeep are considerable. Such 
problems do not bother the designer. 
“If occasionally I lose confidence,” he 
says, “I never lack courage.” The lovely 
large room, filled with flowers, does 





seem more like a house in the country 
than a flat in town. Greenery supports 
the illusion: there is a green square in 
front of the house, and behind are the 
gardens of the Brompton Oratory. Mi- 
chael Szell’s living room blooms hap- 
pily in the middle. 

The clear fresh design of the fabrics 
in the living room was inspired by his 
collection of Swansea botanical china. 
He is a patient collector, and it has 
taken him twelve years to find some 
hundred pieces of it. It is fragile and 
most difficult to locate, since the factory 
only produced these faience plates be- 
tween 1790 and 1810. In addition, Mr. 
Szell has managed to collect many of 
the botanical prints which were faith- 
fully copied for the pottery. 

The designer is reluctant to discuss 
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his family or his aristocratic back--) 
ground. “These days it doesn’t matter j 
what you were at home,” he explains. | 
“What you are and what you accom-- 
plish is the important thing. In 19754 
it is pathetic to go on about unimportant 
matters.” His mother’s family came 
from Transylvania. “Of course, 
everyone always thinks of Dracula 
when they hear that. But the reality was} 
quite different. It was rather a grand@ 
family; they lived a civilized life.” 


Above: Unusual mirror, at one time in 
Marlborough House, hangs over Victorian 
fireplace. Queen of Siam Sirikite orchids 
bloom lavishly on contemporary glass table. 
A portrait of the Duchess of Somerset, by Sir 
Peter Lely, stands out against wall fabric of 
Michael Szell’s design. Opposite: Rare 
collection of Swansea botanical china is 
displayed on Living Room sideboard. 
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Below: In the Dining Room a contemporary 
table surrounded with gilt chairs is set with 
plates from the Swansea botanical china 
collection. Painting on wall is Chinese. 





Above: In the Bedroom a Venetian mirror 
glistens above Victorian mantel, and the wall 
fabric was designed originally for tents 
erected in Persepolis in 1971. 


Michael Szell grew up in Hungary 
and left Eastern Europe after the Second 
World War. He attended the university 
at Aberystwyth in Wales, the Royal 
College of Art and studied for a year 
in Paris. He credits his success in the 
field of design to hard work and feels 
that his background and friends have 
had little to do with it. However, having 
been part of a world of luxury, he is 
able to understand the requirements of 
an embassy or a palace with ease. “That 
is what is so lacking today,” he says. 
“Young people make themselves so 





antagonistic to luxury and don’t under- — 
stand what is needed to arrange for a} 
banquet or a ball.” 

His life is well regulated, and he is } 
at his office early every morning. “Life 
needs a certain steadiness. It’s not how 
bizarre or eccentric you are that matters. 
Everyone gets an occasional run of luck, 
but that can’t last forever. You get out | 
of life what you put into it.” 

What Michael Szell puts into life is 
hard work, a good deal of charm and 
plenty of good old-fashioned kindness. 
He helps his clients with finishing 
touches, even when his own respon- 
sibilities are long finished. “You can't 
have a double life: being difficult in 
business and a nice person at home. 
It’s all part of a pattern, and I try to 
be kind.” He is a very civilized man. O | 


Few cars ever achieve the stature of a legend. But the 
Jaguar XJ Series was touched with glory from the be- 
ginning. One of its first reviewers found the XJ6: “Un- 
cannily silent, gloriously swift, and safe as houses.” 

GeMeli Coan Lecce MAUR om Ztiltil am te(cmy (oye (¢Mo.c 
pected of a Jaguar. Now the XJ legend is advanced by 
the remarkable XJ6L and the XJ12L.* 

Both the XJ6L and the XJ12L handle in the 
classic Jaguar manner. They perform like sports cars 
with independent suspension, power disc brakes on 
all four wheels and the precision of rack and pinion 
Sioetetem 

Naturally both XJ sedans incorporate the ex- 
pected luxuries of hand-matched hides, cabinet woods, 
and deep carpeting, enhanced by uncanny silence in 
puatolaCoee 

XJ6L or XJ12L? The difference is what powers 
ido008 

The XJ12L offers you the innovative short- 
stroke, overhead-cam, aluminum alloy V-12 engine. 


In its smoothness and response, it has justly been com- 
pared to a turbine. Yet the engine is far from over- 
sized. In fact it displaces 326 cubic inches as opposed 
to popular American luxury V-8’s which displace up 
to 500 cubic inches. 

The Jaguar XJ6L conquers distance with the 
overhead-cam Six that won a permanent niche in rac- 
ing history at LeMans. It is smooth and indefatigible, 
even at European highway cruising speeds. 

Both Jaguars are extraordinary. But we suggest 
you drive them both before you decide. 

For the name of the Jaguar Dealer nearest you, 
call these numbers toll-free: (800) 477-4700, or, in 
Illinois, (800) 322-4400. 


*NOT AVAILABLE IN CALIFORNIA 
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BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N.J. 07605 
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From the design studio of Edward Fields, Forbidden City, created 

from virgin wool—the timeless fiber with more than 1,000 years of 

proven tradition. Edward Fields invariably turns to wool to carry out 

sophisticated color combinations and textural innovations because 
no other fiber offers the color clarity and richness of wool. 

The wool mark is your assurance 
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of pure wool pile. @ 232 EAST 59TH STREET * NEW YORK, Po eee 





PURE WOOL PILE 





BOSTON * CHICAGO * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES - MIAMI + MONTREAL + SEATTLE * TORONTO » VANCOUVER 


Capriccio is a truly impressive, Italian inspired collection Your customers will be impressed with the concept of 

of bedroom and dining room furniture designed for us by Capriccio. It’s furniture conceived on a grand scale, then 
Vincent Wildman. It has the kind of pervasive authority perfectly proportioned for today’s homes. Each piece is 

that creates an atmosphere of the leisure, opulence and exquisitely and lavishly detailed. We are exceptionally proud 
serenity of a bye gone era. A look and life style so many of the entire Capriccio Collection and invite you to see it at 
people are turning to these days. any one of the showrooms listed below. 


M 


HICKORY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (& 
DIVISION OF HICKORY FURNITURE COMPANY 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 28601 


CAPRICCIO BY HICKORY 


Classic elegance for people who treasure tradition. 


ATLANTA: Southeast Wholesale 

} BOSTON: Rapids Furniture Company 
BUFFALO: Hickory Furniture Galleries 
CHICAGO: Space 1620, Merchandise Mart 
JACKSONVILLE: Southern Wholesale 

} KANSAS CITY: Enterprise Wholesale 
MIAMI: Vanleigh Furniture 
MONTREAL: N. G. Valiquette 

} NEW YORK: Vanleigh Furniture 

} PHILADELPHIA: Louis Albert Furniture Co. 

} ST. LOUIS: Goldman Wyman Co. 

} SEATTLE: Decorators’ Showroom 









7 1 ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES INC. 


222021 ieee 850 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, California 714 325-2593 | 
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Tropitone outdoor furmiture is seen in the nicest places. Not the least of 
which ought fo be yours. And not termibly expensive. Seven handsome 
styles. Eighteen smashing colors. One dollar the catalog. Tropitone Fumi 
ture Co., Inc., P.O. Box 3197, Sarasota, Florida 33578 or 1/101 Armstrong, 


sania Ana, Californie O27 05: 


Irspilone 


Tropitone Furniture Co., Inc. 
Chicago, Dallas, Miami, New York, Santa Ana, San Francisco, Sarasota, Seattle, Houston, Los Angeles 

















THOMAS LOCKER 


American Landscapes 


For brochure of receni and 
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lable work send $2.00 to 


Massbach School 


BR 1 


Elizabeth, Ll. 61028 





Phone 815/598-3189 








COCKTAIL TABLE DESIGNED 
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No. 9106 1 
from our new 
WICC KILNS) 


Brass that’s brass all the way through, and a top of 
plate glass with beveled edges to highlight it. 
Gleaming finish brightens up your moments 
with tea or marteanis, graceful handles give youa 
quick lift. 19” x 33” long, 22” high. So new your 
LaBarge dealer may not have it, but he can get it 
for you. Write for his name and 4-color 


Beer op celeelsta tp 
| A= 


875 Brooks Avenue 
Holland, Michigan 49423 


AXIUS 


EVOLUTION OF DESIGN 


BY GARY GUTTERMAN 1973 





AXIUS DESIGNS INC 


SHOWROOMS 160 EAST 56 STREET NEW YORK CITY 10022 212 758 3310) 
39 EAST INC 90 NORTHEAST 39 STREET MIAMI FLORIDA 305 576 0398 R 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGNS INTL 315 PACIFIC AVE SF CALIF 415 986 424i 

CATALOG AVAILABLE FIFTEEN DOLLARS WRITE NYC 












Classic 
Wax Bronzes 


fade Lost 


REPRESENTED BY: 


LOS ANGELES = _ PETER LANG INC. (213) 278-4708 
DALLAS « C.J. HALL ASSOC. INC. (214) 742-5358 
valet ©) oe BRUCE ROBERTSON (704) 295-3461 
CHICAGO + LARRY SCULLY ENT. INC. «© (312) 467-9766 
NEW YORK = ROBERT M. MAYER (212) 224-0105 
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BASIC FURNITURE STYLES INC. 
1585 Prospect St. ° High Point, North Carolina 


Available thru your Interior Designer 


Boston —New York —Atlanta— Dallas 


ONLY MASTER CRAFTSMEN HAVE TOUCHED THIS DOOR. 
Every curve carved with love by an artist’s hands. 

Hewn with precision from solid mahogany 

to feel smooth, stand strong and say... Welcome! 

We can custom design your door. 

Write for our color brochure. 


Please send me a color brochure featuring 38 
individual Arabesque door designs and the story of how 
they are made. I enclose $1 to cover costs. 


Name 





Address 





2322 Myrtle Avenue 
El Paso, Texas 79901 * 915/544-4224 





THE VILLA AGNELLI GARDENS. Continued from page 125 


plantings, he contrived to link the formal gardens with ravine, 
valley and surrounding woods. To animate the valley floor 
he transformed the torrent into a series of planted pools and 
waterfalls, now the most enchanting feature of the property. 

Arriving at the villa today, one approaches the house 
through a rising park, nobly but not excessively furbished 
with cedars, pines, firs, beeches, hollies and monkey-puzzle 
trees. Some of them are legacies from the past, others quite 
recently planted by Russell Page, including cedars already 
twenty-five feet high. Under their canopy is an orchard of 
apples and cherries. The fruit trees are only stopgaps; as the 





taller trees spread, the orchard will be progressively elimi- 
nated. Meanwhile the fruit crop and the crop of hay and 
alfalfa underneath are regularly harvested. 

The formal gardens, as redesigned, are still grandiose and 
richly colorful. The lawns are superlatively smooth, and the 
simple geometric patterns of boxwood hedge are a fitting 
frame for the massed roses and dahlias—some of the latter 
attaining a height of at least nine feet. The formal garden 
features, one and all, stand out like stage characters against 
a wooded backdrop. It is appropriate enough, since Juvara, 
who designed the house in the first place, was a theatrical 
draftsman as well as an architect. Close to the villa, somewhat 
tucked away at a lower level, three successive terraces of lawn 
and hedge and roses form a horticultural counterpart to 
the long galleries which characterize the interior of the house. 

On the way down to the valley the ravine, now crossed 
by a white-painted Chinese Chippendale bridge, is still shaded 
by splendid beech trees of the earlier planting. But the slopes 








THE VILLA AGNELLI GARDENS 


of the little gully have been lined with wide beds of peat, 
filled with Himalayan rhododendrons, Kurume and Exbury 
azaleas, camellias, magnolias and Japanese maples. 

The valley itself is in general less thickly planted. Its gener- 
ous contours provide too valuable a contrast to the formality 
of the terraces and the shadowy luxuriance of the narrow 
ravine. But even a casual and incomplete listing of the trees 
and shrubs and flowering plants which it now contains reveals 
an astonishing variety of colors, shapes and sizes, subtly 
chosen and perfectly placed. Groups of Pinus nepalensis and 
Scotch pine mark the valley bends. Metasequoias, incense 
cedars and bald cypresses provide essential vertical accents; 
broad-leafed hollies form a dark-green foil to deciduous 
plantings; scarlet oaks, flowering quince and rose acacias have 
been chosen for their coloring, sweet gums for their amber 
autumn foliage; thirty different varieties of camellia flourish 
under a single group of beeches; stewartia, Magnolia stellata, 
Hydrangea quercifolia, spiraea, Rubus odoratus. They all combine 
to make of the valley slopes a tantalizing, sensual and intel- 
lectual lesson in the fine art of landscape gardening—an ama- 
teur horticulturist’s despair and dream, pain and paradise. 

A large dam, hidden away at the head of the valley and 
furnished with a yard-wide concrete pipe to carry off surplus 
water from spring thaw and summer cloudbursts, now holds 
the former sporadic torrent and ensures an even flow all year 
long through a descending series of eleven cascades built of 
local stone. These’ feed eleven pools, which range in length 
from twenty to fifty feet. The entire water garden staircase 
covers a gradual fifty-foot drop, every stage of which is exquis- 
itely planted. The pads and flowers of water lilies, the ar- 
row-shaped leaves and mauve spires of Pickerel weed break 
the surface of the pools, which are further enlivened by the 
comings and goings of a sizable fleet of black and white ducks. 
Around the pools cream and yellow day lilies, white and 
mauve hosta, pink lythrum, blue plumbago, purple larkspur 
alternate with massed Michaelmas daisies. The daisies, like 
the dahlias in the formal garden, are a special feature of the 
property and are meant to be enjoyed in September, the month 
when its owners are most likely to be in residence. Taller 
plantings include mock-orange and broom, for their scents; 
cotoneaster and pyracanthus for their red fruit; berberis for 
its fall foliage; yellow Rosa hugonis, white Viburnum tomentosum, 
smoke trees for their filmy pink blossom; a grove of bamboo 
to mark the last pool of all; and leafy cascades of weeping 
willow, weeping birch and weeping beech. 

In northern Italy one of the charms of gardening is that 
gardens can be kept in flower until December. In midwinter, 
and occasionally in spring, the climate can be harsh, but late 
summer and early fall are the high spots of the year, ideal 
interludes. The skies are clear, the sun is strong, the air is 
cool, and at Villa Perosa sights, scents and sounds join in 
an irresistible invitation to walk abroad and enjoy the world. 
Donna Marella Agnelli is a great walker, and not surprisingly, 
her walks are often prolonged far into the evening, and far 
into the hills, which now seem to be—as Russell Page explicitly 
intended them to be—a natural continuation of the garden 
outside the windows of her house. 0 
























Security, Beautifully Wrought 
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Electric Eye 
Gates 


3145 Tucker-Norcross Rd., Tucker, Ga. 30084 
Write for our illustrated catalog. 
Division of Georgia Metal Products Co. 


“makes a 
difference 

in your travel 
IAI Se ore 


PASSPORT, the monthly 
newsletter for discerning 
world travelers 
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RESTAURANTS + FASHION + SERVICES + BOOKS 
VILLA RENTALS + ENTERTAINMENT +» SHOPPING 


London: Paris*Rome*Hong Kong: Nairobi 


Subscription: $25 a year 
Passport * 20 N. Wacker + Chicago, III. 60606 
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AT AUFFRAY 
THE ACCENT IS FRENCH 


Fine 17th & 18th Century 
* French Reproductions -*« 
Paneling & Built-in Wall Units. _ 
“CARRE” Ferra Cotta Files — 
-“Ancienne Boiserie’’ Collecti r 
Fabric Padded Walls 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
PANELING wc 


969 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10022 
371-9632-3 
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The age of elegance ze 

is recreated in your library, 
living room, dining room, bed- 
room, or office. Custom made wood 
paneling including built-in bookcases, wall units and 
fireplaces superbly crafted in hand-rubbed finishes. Our total 


service—from design to installation available throughout the U.S. 


Send for color slides and brochure. $2.50 











Each original signed by the legendary P.M. is delivered to you in six i nin ne . aks 


INCREDIBLE? 
tS MORRIS HAS BEEN cena IT FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS! 
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ORIGINALS 
HOME OFFICE/CONTRACT DIVISION La 
8772 BEVERLY BOULEVARD/LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90048/(213) 655-6238 


lis PHYLLIS MORRIS SHOWROOMS 
= San Francisco « Los Angeles * Las Vegas * Dallas * Denver « Salt Lake City » Minneapolis « New 
j Atlanta « Miami « San Juan, Puerto Rico 








SAM F. JACKSON CO. 
BELLE of the BALL 


ARCHITECTURAL WiGiss 
PREVIEWS 


MAY/JUNE 1975 
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INTERIOR DESIGN: VERY PRIVATE VIEWS 


THE STAVROS NIARCHOS YACHT 
ANCHORED AT MONTE CARLO 


Limit — 500 / 12” / $550 / Decorated 
To Laszlo Ispanky came the image of the universal belles of the 
ball —the enchantress at countless glittering events. He has cap- 
tured her timeless beauty, swirling about in sheer gaiety, in a 
porcelain radiant with the joy of youth. Contact us to reserve this 
beautifully valuable figure for you. Write us about any of your 
Ispanky needs. The South’s largest Ispanky dealer. 
Send $1.00 for complete new catalog. 


SAM F. JACKSON CO. 


417 University Blvd., Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
Phone (205) 758-2711 


WALTER AND JEAN KERR 
AT HOME IN LARCHMONT 


THE PRINCE OF HESSE—HIS VILLA 
AND GARDENS IN ROME 





IN PARIS — PRINCESS RUSPOLI’S 


ILE SAINT LOUIS APARTMENT 


MASTER CHARGE BANKAMERICARD 


THE OLD COLE PORTER HOUSE ABOws 
SUNSET BOULEVARD — NEWLY DECORATED 


Put your best 
floor forward. 


ARTIST RICHARD GIGLIO’S 
CONTEMPORARY MANHATTAN 
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ABLOOM WITH COLOR—SPRING GARDENS 
AT OLD WESTBURY ESTATE 





ALSO ON THE SCENE: 
LONDON, NEW YORK 





AND FOR COLLECTORS: FRENCH EMPIRE 


Let your floor selection reflect So put your best foot forward on a 





your judgement and taste with a 
custom Ironheart Parquet floor 
from DuBose. Judgement, 
because is the hardest, most 
durable hardwood you can buy, 
Taste, because the rich, natural 
warmth of adds elegance 

to any home or office. 


905 San Pedro e San Antonio,’ 


DuBose floor. You'll be a step ahead 
of everybody else. 


NuRBose 


Architectural Floors 
Since 1923 
Texas 78212 © (512) 225-2844 





FURNITURE, MARINE PAINTINGS 


AND MORE... 
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1200 MERCHANDISE MART 7 CHICAGO®© ILLINOIS 60654 / (312) 321-1 


/ FT LAUDERDALE /” SAN FRANCISCO 


“MIAMI 
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Inspired by the Timeless Art of China. 
A Hand-sculpted Bronze and Pewter Table 
by Philip and Kelvin LaVerne. 







THE IMPERIAL PALACE TABLE 22x57 


All the majestic splendor and tranquillity 
of an early Chinese dynasty is expressed 
in this magnificent table. 

Executed in bronze and pewter, 

then buried in earth to achieve 

its subtle patina. A truly priceless 


and unique possession. 2, 
Not negotiable unless signed by hi / : : 


P hilip LaVer re GALLERIES, LTD. 


46 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 10022 e (212) PL 2-2090 


For illustrated brochure send $3.00 to Philip LaVerne 
46 East 57th St. Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 


NEW YORK 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 


155 EAST 56TH STREET 
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Shadows-on-the-Teche 


By James Biddle 


George Washington was two years old when 
John Drayton, a member of the King’s Coun- 
cil for the Colony of South Carolina, broke 
ground for a two-storey brick mansion on the 
Ashley River, 12 miles upstream from 
Charleston. It stood sturdily through the Rev- 
olutionary War and the War of 1812, and is 
one of the few great Carolina houses to escape 
the ravages of the Civil War. 

And although Drayton Hall is celebrated 
as one of the great architectural and historical 
treasures of America, its survival is threat- 
ened. Deterioration and vandalism have taken 
a heavy toll and up to $2,000,000 is urgently 
needed for preservation and the 
creation of an endowment which 
will insure the proper long-range 
support of this priceless land- 
mark. 

If we succeed in raising half 
this sum, aided by sales of the 
National Trust Collection of 
Fine Porcelain Boxes, we can ob- 
tain an equal amount of federal 
funds. Every dollar you give is 
worth two in our fight to save 
Drayton Hall. Clearly, your sup- 
port is of critical importance. 

If you join us in this cause, 
you will be invited to attend a 
dedication of Drayton Hall next 
April. A Southern country break- 
fast will be provided at the Plan- 
tation, followed by a reception 
at Russell House, headquarters of the Historic 
Charleston Foundation and one of the most 
beautiful early 19th century houses in Amer- 
ica. There we will celebrate the rescue of 
Drayton Hall and mark the completion of our 





James Biddle, President of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, was Curator of the Ameri- 
can Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





twenty-fifth year as the only non-governmen- 
tal organization chartered by Congress to 
safeguard America’s cultural and historical 
heritage. 

The invitation list will include our five 
Honorary Members, Mrs. Nixon, Mrs. John- 
son, Mrs. Onassis, Mrs. Eisenhower and Mrs. 
Truman. The Secretary of the Interior and 
members of Congress will be invited, as will 
eminent architects, historians and preserva- 
tionists. 

A specially commissioned medallion will 
be struck to honor this significant milestone 
in the history of preservation, and each sub- 
scriber will receive a serially numbered copy 
in pure silver, or in bronze. 
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Drayton Hall Serially numbered medallion celebrating the rescue 
of Drayton Hall and the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the National 
Trust. Combined silver and bronze edition limited to 2500. 





The National Trust Collection of Fine 
Porcelain Boxes celebrates some of the his- 
toric properties which the Trust preserves for 
public benefit: Cliveden, Woodlawn, Shadows- 
on-the-Teche, Lyndhurst, and Decatur House. 
We selected for this demanding project the 
finest of the few craftsmen in the world capa- 
ble of meeting our standards: the famous and 
venerable Porcelaine de Paris. 


BYE 


Each box is different in shape, maj 
from models over 100 years old and is del)“ 
rated in exquisite detail from original o 
watercolors, and design motifs found oa 






our National Trust properties. The artists 9’ 
inspired these designs include Edward Savi\7 | 
(1789), John Robert Murray (1824), Al\ 
ander Jackson Davis (1838), and Curries) | 
Ives (1875). , 
Of course, fine art cannot be transfer 7 
directly to porcelain but must be repainted 
the medium by highly skilled artists. T 7 
were selected for this delicate assignm@™' 
each with 25 years of experience. Both h//fil 
been named “Best Worker of Franc’ 
extraordinary award given but once ev) ii 
three years to a handful of wo 
ers in the entire nation. mu 
The secret of making po) 
lain was guarded by its Chiri)™ 
originators for 1200 years. It 1))'x 
not until 1709 that an alcher ¥i 
in Meissen discovered the €)¥) 
nese formula, but he kept it c™ 
a decade. During this short sp” 
German artisans developed } ‘7 
celain as an art form, and wy 
other European centers lear! ))\\ 
the secret, they contributed) >) 
the state of the art. wr 
Paris was one of these ¢ ii 
ters, and outstanding among } >i 
many factories was Porcel<)) | 
de Paris, established by J1™ 
Baptiste Locre in 1773 — }yi 
year of our Boston Tea Pa). ¥ hi 
It has been, since 1860, the sole surviv }}\) 
porcelain factory in the City of Paris. ml 








The Prospect of Appreciation 


There is no guarantee that these boxes 
increase in value. However, it has bec? 
abundantly clear in recent years that} 
greatest increase among collectors’ item! 
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Decatur House 


tained by limited editions with specific 
aracteristics: 

| © The issue must be officially sanctioned. 
) ° The quality of materials used should 
i be, simply, the best obtainable. 

¢ The artistic merit must be exceptional. 

¢ The craftsmanship must be impeccable. 
' © The edition must be strictly limited. 


It is my opinion that these boxes meet 
ir exacting requirements in every respect. 
hether you wish to purchase them for aes- 
etic, charitable, or investment reasons — 
| all three —-_we commend them to your 
nsideration. 

For your information, antique porcelain 
ipXes, especially those from the 18th century, 
e bringing extremely high prices. In the past 
ye years, prices have more than tripled. At 
ue recent Sotheby Parke-Bernet auction, a 
1/45 gold-mounted porcelain box from Meis- 
fetched $2,400, and at another auction, 11 
bxes were knocked down at prices ranging 
om $175 to $30,000 each. 


f A Very Limited Offering 


1 


ine National Trust Collection is strictly lim- 
¥d to 2,500 sets. Each one of the five boxes in 
fery set is serially numbered. Orders will be 
qled in the exact sequence in which they are 
iceived, one set per subscriber. 

| The first set will be presented to the 
ithsonian Institution for its permanent col- 


Niction. The last set will remain on display in 


g 2,498 are available at $600 the set. Upon 
ympletion of sale, the litho stones used to 
epare the series will be defaced, thus assur- 
'/g protection to all subscribers for all time. 
| If you agree that these boxes are out- 
anding, that prospects for their appreciation 
fe indeed bright, and that our work to save 


‘ Decatur House headquarters. The remain- 


> 
' 


7 


| 


Tayton Hall and preserve America’s heritage 


.) worthy of your support — then I urge you 
, act promptly. 


; 
| 


Woodlawn 


Send us your check for $600 to purchase 
your set of The National Trust Collection of 
Fine Porcelain Boxes. Your payment will be 
acknowledged and you will be informed of 
your number in the limited edition. (Should 
we offer another group of boxes at some fu- 
ture date, the first opportunity to purchase a 
set bearing your serial number will be re- 
served for you.) In consideration of your full 
payment in advance, you will receive a .999 
fine silver medallion struck to commemorate 
our twenty-five years of dedication to historic 
preservation and the rescue of Drayton Hall. 

If you prefer, you may pay $250 now to 
reserve your set and remit the balance of $350 
prior to shipment. You will also receive the 
commemorative medallion in bronze. 

You will have two weeks following re- 


Ree 





ceipt of your Collection to make your own 
independent appraisal and decide if you wish 
to keep it. If you decide against the Collec- 
tion, simply return it insured. Your payment 
will be refunded in full and there will be no 
further obligation. 

If you decide to keep the Collection, you 
will be elected a Sustaining Member of the 
National Trust with all of the many rights 
and privileges accorded such members. Your 
name, as the original purchaser, will also be 
entered in a special bound volume which will 
be maintained in the National Trust Archives. 

And, of course, you will be a guest of 
honor next April at Drayton Hall when we 
salute our first 25 years and celebrate the 
rescue of this magnificent property. It will be 
a memorable gathering. 


Important tax note: 667/3% ($400) of the $600 price is deductible for income tax purposes. 


The National Trust for Historic Preservation 
746 Jackson Place, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20006 

Attention: James Biddle, President 


Gentlemen: I wish to purchase one serially 
numbered set of The National Trust Collec- 
tion of five hinged porcelain boxes. You will 
advise me of this number upon confirming 
my order in writing. I will also receive an 
invitation to the dedication of Drayton Hall 
and a reception at Russell House in April. 


O Enclosed is full payment of $600. 
In consideration of this advance payment, 
I will also receive a pure silver medallion 
specially struck to commemorate the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of The National 
Trust and the rescue of Drayton Hall. 


Or, (1 I enclose $250 deposit. The bal- 
ance of $350 will be due upon notification 
of shipment; or, in approximately 30 days. 
I will also receive a limited edition medal- 
lion, as described above, in bronze. 





Enclosed is my check in the amount of 
O) $600 $250 

Or, charge [J $600 
O Diners Club 
O Master Charge 


Master Charge Interbank No. 











$250 deposit to: 
BankAmericard 




















Account No. 





Expires 





Signature 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Guarantee: If I wish, I may return my purchase 
within two weeks for a full, unquestioned re- 
fund. It is understood that such a refund auto- 
matically cancels the various subscriber’s privi- 
leges as outlined above. 





AD-746 
































permanent _ 


Burma teak 


| 


beauty of | Blas 


Consider the care-free, 
| 
| furniture by 


Lister patio and garden furniture of Burma teak weathers _ forested banks of the Irrawaddy River. Individual pieces 
through all four seasons to a beautiful silver-grey. Or an or entire suites of Lister Burma teak furniture add a 
application of any teak dressing will preserve the rich decidedly different enhancement to any broad terrace or Lister Burmajteak Seuss 
golden tones. Either way, Lister Burma teak furniture lawn setting, or intimate outdoor conversational corner. ae CE 
will last a lifetime. The components of each piece of furniture are “Warwick” “Mendip”, 

A wide choice of styles and sizes of bench seats, precision trimmed and fitted for rigid stability in the “Amberley”, “Burford” — 


chairs and tables are expertly crafted in England from tradition of quality by which Lister is known worldwide. variously avaten i ae 
6’ and 8’ seat lengths. 


All have matching chairs. 








the world’s most valuable timber—felled along the Write for free full-color brochure. 


| LISTER FURNITU RE 9S 4 DIVISION OF HAWKER SIDDELEY INC 


7 Delaware Drive, Lake Success, L.1., N.Y. 11040 « Tel.: (516) 437-6800 

































The clock in our lobby was a 
gift from Napoleon to Comte 
Jean Francois de Jean in 1806. 


But is that any reason 

for you to stay with us? 
We think so. Because your stay 
in any hotel is made up of a 
thousand small details. And 
they all have to be right. 
That’s why we pay such extrav- 
agant attention. With real 
antiques. Fresh flowers. Food 
and drink worried to perfection. 
And most important, a staff 
that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invad- 
ing an inch of your privacy. 
The clock in our lobby is a 
symbol of that kind of 


attention to detail. 


Benches and suites for patios, gardens and parks. 


The 













Direct your fer a oe Any Be can Bive you 

inquiry to on if my _ the time of day. 

Mr. Ray Miller of Lo sa __ Be VA mm We give ae a Perey 

Roper |IBG,P.O.Box100, ~*~ _ aes oes rae oe 

Wheeling, IL 60090 — Che 

or telephone ~ 

(312) 634-3131. es &» STANFORD COURIO 





Hotel on San Francisco's Nob Hill 1415) 989-3500 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 277-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or “Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H.R.I.—the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 


ROPER [ES 


Custom Glazed Structure Specialists since 1914 

















OFFICE FURNITURE 
EXCLUSIVELY 


FINE EXECUTIVE 
SHOWROOMS: 


CALIF. 90007 
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1933 SO. BROADWAY, L.A., 


SPACE 454 


DALLAS TRADE MART 
2100 STEMMONS FWY., DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 


SPACE 4355 
FACTORY SHOWROOM: 


20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 91311 


SEND $2.00 TO DEPT. AD 


FOR COLORFUL BROCHURES 
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Designed by John B. Wisner, F.A.S.1.D. 
© Copyright, Feb., 1975, Ficks Reed Co. 


Distinctive! Sophisticated! A new, contemporary style, with 
a touch of Eastern accent in the circular design. A pleasing 
selection of seating, dining and occasional pieces to enhance 
any room with beauty, quality and comfort. Available 

at fine stores everywhere. Write for the name of your 
nearest Ficks Reed™ dealer. 


4 & Cc KS “The Most Famous Name in Rattan Furniture’ 


4900 Charlemar Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 
REED COMPAN Y 
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ANTIQUES * OBJECTS D'ART * FABRICS * LEATHER / 530 DECORATIVE CENTER, DALLAS, TEXAS 





We're too ous 
to lose. 


That's right. Your issues of 
Architectural Digest are col- 
lector’s items. And what 
better way to protect, pre- 
serve, and present them 
than in these attractive, 
specially designed collec- 
tor’s albums. Each leather- 
look album holds a com- 
plete volume of six. Each 
is gold embossed. You may 
choose from seven decora- 
tor colors: Bone White, 
Coffee Brown, Moroccan 
Red, Luggage Tan, Mid- Order yours today. 
night Blue, Forest Green, Or give one as a gift. 
Royal Blue. $7.95 each postage paid. 
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Unit shown above 48” wide, 32 cu. ft. 





Architectural Digest 


All ea Eva) siete as 
“built-ins” so as to “blend-in.” 


| 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 Exteriors will accept the ma- 
|| terial of your choice... to match your 
Please send me ____ COLLECTOR’S ALBUMS at $7.95 oe cael Sa ee 
each. Indicate color/s : = ela Pie spa tire epi 
| | Enclosed is my checlkGtorns =e “a (eye for complete performance. 
T = ‘ 
| NAME — : aa | Send 25c for built-in refrigeration 
=CC j wdeas to: SUB-ZERO FREEZER CoO., SUB-ZERO 
ADDRESS___ = ——— EEE Box 4130, Madison, Wisconsin 53711 | a é 
Cli] STATE__ ur) Pa ee 
California residents please add 6% sales tax. 
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decorative tile. 


Beautiful handcrafted ceramic tile. Im- 
ported from Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Mexico and available now at any of our 
showrooms. Choose from a wide selection 
of colors, patterns, and textures. Tiles are 


immediately available. 
Decorative ceramic tile . .. . a heritage worth discovering. 


SHOWROOMS: 


CHICAGO: Hispanic Designe, 6125 North Cicero, Chicago. Illinois 
60646/312-725 2585 

CLEVELAND: The Thomas Brick Co., 27750 Chagrin Blvd.., 
Cleveland. Ohio 44122/216-831-9116 

HOUSTON: Town & Country Tiles, 24 Town & Country Village. 
Houston, Texas 77024,/713-467-6937 





KANSAS CITY: International Materials of Design, 4585 Indian 
Creek Parkway. Overland Park. Kansas 66204/913-383-3383 

MINNEAPOLIS: Kate-Lo Minnesota, 6750 West Broadway, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55428/612-535-5355 

ST. LOUIS: Ceramic Tile Services, Inc., 1610 Hampton, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63139/314-647-5132 

SAN ANTONIO: Materials Marketing Corporation, 123 West 
Rhapsody, San Antonio, Texas 78216/512-341-2249 

SANTA ANA: Ceramic Design. 1436 South Grand Ave., Santa Ana, 
California 92705, 714-835-1436 

SAN FRANCISCO: Tilecraft. Ltd., 700 Second St.. San Francisco, 
California 94107 /415-781-5471 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM: 

DALLAS: Terra Firma Tile, 2906 N. Fitzhugh, Dallas, Texas 75204 / 
214-827-0552 

DETROIT: Virginia Tile Company. 2333 John B., Warren, Michigan 
48090, 313-756-4770 

MEMPHIS: H.L. Cook Distributing Co., 4072 Senator, Memphis. 
Tennessee 38111/901-363-5880 

MIAMI: Forms and Surfaces. 130 N.E. 40th, Miami, Florida 33137/ 
305-576-1880 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Monarch Sales Co., Inc., N.E. 29th Street, 
Oklahoma City. Oklahoma 73105/405-525-0547 

PHILADELPHIA: Mohawk Tile & Marble Distributors, 555 Abbott 
Dr.. Broomall. Pennsylvania 19008/215-544-3810 

PHOENIX: Facings of America, Inc.. 1813 E. Indian School Rd., 
Phoenix, Arizona 85001 /602-264-1525 

PITTSBURGH: Architectural Clay Products, Inc.. 216 South 
Highland Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15206/ 
412-363-6110 

WASHINGTON: Macon, Inc., 12201 Nebel St., Rockville, Maryland 
20852/301-881-2616 
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Riviera for 1975 has an automatic safety erst S " 
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From Levolor Riviera 
engineering specifications 
“The Guardian Tilter™™ an 
automatic disengagement of 
worm and gear shall eliminate 
overdrive to prevent strain or 
damage to wand, worm, gear, 


You know about Riviera grace and lightness. 
r ladder or top slat!’ 


_ And energy-saving efficiency. And ease of operation. 
‘And Riviera’s beautiful colors. (No other |-inch blind maker 
«gin to match our standard selection of over 1OO designer 
ylors.) This one is our No. 71. A shimmering brass finish. 
But did you know that Riviera has an automatic clutch? 
echanism in the head of our Magic Wand titer; it prevents 
‘ealous turner from going too far and damaging the 
blind. (The clutch simply disengages.) 
nd the blind keeps working — beautifully 
We thought you'd like to know. 


Levolor Riviera Blinds 
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Willow & Reed /Fine Rattan Furniture 


Willow & Reed Inc / New York Showroom: 315 East 62 Street, NY. 10021 / PL 5-1355/ New design album available: $6.50 
Showrooms: Boston, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami. Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington D.C 


All Willow & Reed furniture designed by Henry Olko 
Design Patented 
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THE APACHE 
18” Bronze 





Cast thru the lost 
wax process — the — 
piece is as rugged ; is 


as the Apache’s 
spirit. 


A limited issue of 50 


$1100. 


Write for our 
illustrated brochure. 


Where The 


i West 
t. : 
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Change of address 
and order form 


ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE AND FILL IN YOUR 


NEW ADDRESS BELOW 





IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 6 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
subscription—billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 





Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 
Mexico, $17.25—1 year, $34.50—2 years, $51.75—3 years. 
Foreign countries $19.25—1 year, $37.75—2 years, 
$57.25—3 years. 








Decorative 


Relief 
Ornaments 


manufactured in 
e WOOD FIBRE 
e COMPOSITION 
e AND PLASTER 


We have many thousand pat- 
terns in the various art periods 
of designs. 


Our composition and wood 
fibre carvings are exact repro- 
ductions of artistically hand 
carved wood patterns. 


Illustrated Catalogues Available 


DECORATORS SUPPLY CORPORATION 


3610 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60609 





IMPORTANT NOTICE REGARDING THE FLAMMABILITY 
OF CELLULAR PLASTICS USED IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION, AND LOW DENSITY CELLULAR 
PLASTICS USED IN FURNITURE 


The flammability characteristics of cellular plastics 
used in building construction, and low density cellular 
plastics used in furniture are tested under numerous test 
methods and standards. Included among these are 
ASTM D-568, 635,757, 1433, 1692, E-84, 162 and 286; 

UL 94 and 723; and NFPA 255. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission considers that these standards are not accurate 
indicators of the performance of the tested materials 
under actual fire conditions, and that they are only valid 
as a measurement of the performance of such materials 
under specific, controlled test conditions. The termi- 
nology associated with the above tests or standards, 
such as “‘non-burning,”’ “‘self-extinguishing,” “‘non-com- 
bustible” or “25 (or any other) flame spread” is not 
intended to reflect hazards presented by such products 
under actual fire conditions. Moreover, some hazards 
associated with numerical flame spread ratings for such 
products derived from test methods and standards may 
be significantly greater than those which would be ex- 
pected of other products with the same numericai rating. 

The Commission considers that under actual fire con- 
ditions, such products, if allowed to remain exposed or 
unprotected, will under some circumstances produce 
rapid flame spread, quick flashover, toxic or flammable 
gases, dense smoke and intense and immediate heat and 
may present a serious fire hazard. The manufacturer of 
the particular product or The Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., should be consulted for instructions for 


fiosorde Geneon: O new El renewal use to minimize the risks that may be involved in the use 
N of these products. 
ae rca The Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D.C. 
Address ies = See 20580 requests that any representation that is inconsist- 
; ent with the terms of this Notice be brought to its 
Clive =o cae Statens Zip essen ares attention. This Notice is distributed by The Society of the 





Plastics Industry, Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. 
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w “Editor’s Choice” book selections 
he art of beautiful living. 


se 


| These books were specifically chosen with 
your interests in mind. They are as infor- 
/mative as they are beautiful; books for 
people like you who appreciate the finest. 

And that’s all it takes to be a member of 
| this special book club. There are no fees, 

no prescribed number of books to buy. 
Order your selections today at our spe- 
_ cial prices. 


'1. THE HIGSON HOME BUILDER’S 
|} GUIDE. James D. Higson. Prominent 
southern California designer and builder 
James Higson tells you everything you 
need to know to manage the construction 
of your home—working with architects, 
builders, contractors, bankers, and build- 
ing inspectors to get the home you’ve 
always wanted. Illustrated, 6x9, $9.00 
(pub. $10) 


2. THE HIGSON HOME BUYER’S GUIDE. 
James D. Higson. If you’re planning to buy 
a new home, or a second home, this prac- 
tical and authoritative guide is all you need 
for everything from dealing with brokers 
to inspecting insulation, basic utilities, 

layouts, styles, and checking appreciation 
and land values. Illustrated, 6x9, $7.16 
(pub. $7.95) 


3. INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND 
DECORATION. Alain Demachy. A fund of 
decorating ideas that also sets forth the 
“laws” of interior design. Contemporary 
designer Demachy offers valuable advice 
on everything from floor plans to the ele- 
‘ments of style. For the amateur, client, or 
| professional. 45 color plates, 133 photos, 
19 drawings, 10% x10%2, $24.75 (pub. $27.50) 
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4. THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE. An 
Art and a Way of Life. Olive Cook. These 
magnificent houses ranging in time from 
the Middle Ages to the Edwardian Era, 
are revealed in all their grandeur including 
their imposing architecture, sumptuous in- 
terior design, the art treasures they con- 
tain, and the kinds of people for whom 
the houses were built. 7%4x10%4, 269 plates, 
22 color, $13.46 (pub. $14.95) 


5. THE WORLD ATLAS OF FOOD. Intro- 
duction by James Beard. The ultimate book 
on food. The world’s great food authorities 
pay tribute to the best foods and dishes 
from every part of the globe. Includes gas- 
tronomic maps and over 500 recipes of the 


To order use Reader Service Card 
in this issue or coupon below. 


[Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire | 
Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036 | 
Please send me the book/s indicated 
below. If I am not satisfied, I may re- 
turn the book/s within 10 days for 
prompt refund. 


fe Di SF 4. Ds 
6. Ve =O! 2: 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Please allow four weeks for delivery. 
California residents please add 6% | 


sales tax. 
eee ee es al 


| 
| 
| 
| Enclosed is my check for 
: 
| 


ow offered at special reduced prices : 
exclusively to Architectural Digest readers. 





culinary triumphs of each area. Over 1,000 
illustrations, 100 in full color, 9x12, $26.96 
(pub. $29.95) 


6. THE INSIDER’S GUIDETO ANTIQUES, 
ART AND COLLECTIBLES Sylvia O'Neill 
Dorn. How to understand the techniques 
and tricks of the trade of dealers, auc- 
tioneers, and appraisers so you will be 
more of an equal and less of a victim when 
buying or selling your treasures. A prac- 
tical little handbook filled with expert ad- 
vice. 52x82 $7.16 (pub. $7.95) 


7. LIVING WITH PLANTS. A Book of 
Home Decorating and Plant Care. 
William S. Hawkey. A truly unique plant 
book that deals with the why and how to 
of living with plants as well as with their 
calculated use as part of interior decoration 
for any room of any style. 27 color plates, 
54 photos, 100 drawings, $14.36 (pub. $15.95) 


8. THE BRITANNICA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF AMERICAN ART. A superb, definitive 
testimonial to almost five centuries of 
American creativity in all its aspects, by 
32 of the foremost critics, scholars and 
curators. In plenty of time for the Bicen- 
tennial. Over 1100 entries and over 800 re- 
productions, 9x12, $26.96 (pub. $29.95) 


9. A WONDERFUL TIME. An Intimate 
Portrait of the Good Life. Slim Aarons. A 
tribute to a dying American scene captures 
magnificently the life of America’s elite 
from coast to coast. Aarons has drawn from 
thousands of pictures taken since World 
War II, adding a narrative of his impres- 
sions while photographing aristocrats on 
theirestates and at play. Fullcolor, 10%2x13'%, 
$31.50 (pub. $35) 
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Vrite Dent. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


SPRING 1970 / Peyton Randolph 
house at Williamsburg; Palm 
Springs residence of designer 
Arthur Elrod; designer Melanie 
Kahane’s NYC home. 

SUMMER 1970 / Metropolitan 
Museum’s 19th century American 
exhibit; 16th century Moorish 
castle in Tangier; Henry Moore 
interview. 

NOV / DEC 1970 / Diplomatic 
Reception Rooms of the 

U.S. State Department; villa in 
Beverly Hills; AD’s Fiftieth 
Anniversary Issue. 

JAN / FEB 1971 / A Manhattan 
apartment by Michael Greer; 

a French country castle in 
Newport Beach; New Jersey 
residence by designer Joseph 
Braswell. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
READER'S SERVICE 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST BACK ISSUES 


Back issues available today are listed below. The supply of each issue is limited, 
and dwindling steadily. Orders will be filled on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Each back issue is $3.95. We pay the postage. 


MAR / APR 1971 / Ingrid 
Bergman’s country home in 
France; the Woolworth 
Donahues’ Southampton estate; 
“The New Elegance.” 

MAY / JUN 1971 / Miami Beach 
penthouse; a Texas residence by 
designer John Astin Perkins; 

Le Bristol Hotel in Paris; Carmel 
Hideaway; swimming pools. 

JUL AUG 1971 / “Antique 
Savoir-Faire,”’ rare assemblage 
of museum quality antiques in 
Beverly Hills; Italy’s Villa 
d’Este Hotel. 

NOV / DEC 1971 / Villa near 
Rome; the story of Antique 
Roses; John Barrymore’s old 
cottage restyled; tablefashions. 
MAY / JUN 1972 / Collecting 
Chinese Art; Anthony Hail’s 
apartment; Small Space 
Odyssey; Tulipomania; Chateau 
de Mercues, French castle. 

JUL / AUG 1972 / 450-year-old 
Hacienda Historica of Mexico; 
New York executive offices 

of Revlon Cosmetics. 


JAN / FEB 1973 / Coco Chanel’s 
famous Paris apartment; 
Manhattan design by McMillen; 
Litchfield Plantation by 

Otto Zenke; Wright Ludington 
residence; Color Psycholgy. 
MAR / APR 1973 / Moulin des 
Corbeaux by designer 

Charles Sevigny; San Francisco 
Classic; an Easter Fantasy: 
Faberge Eggs; Ireland: Land 

of Welcomes. 

MAY / JUN 1973 / Investing in 
Antique Furniture; Buying a 
Home in Europe; bachelor 
condominium design by William 
Gaylord; The Nonconformist 
Collector. 

JUL / AUG 1973 /A Long Island 
Barn designed by Joseph Paul 
D’Urso; Sevigny in Spain; 

Inigo Jones, 400th anniversary 
commemoration. 

SEP / OCT 1973 / The Edward 
M. Kennedy’s home in McLean, 
Virginia; Living Color by 
Richard Ohrbach; Hammamet, 
Tunisia. 


(over please for album information) 


JAN / FEB 1974 / Fashion 
magnate Cyril Magnin’s hotel 
residence on Nob Hill; Edward 
Durell Stone’s Manhattan 
graystone; Remembrance of 
valentines past. 


Other Issues Available 
Spring 1964, Summer 1966, Fall 
1967, Fall 1968 
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PROPERTIES History for Sale 8 
By June R. Gader 

INVESTING Prime Rate—Ins and Outs, Ups and Downs 15 
By Eliot Janeway 

ANTIQUES Selecting for Small Spaces: What the Tall 19 
Case Clock and the Chippendale Mirror 
Said to the Low Ceiling 
By Camilla Snyder 

COLLECTABLES Tiffany Tulips, Hoopoes and Other Spring Exotica 22 
By John Lincoln 

~ SHOWROOM SHOPPING From Bauhaus to Blow-Up—New Ideas for Decorating 28 

By William Moore 

ART Galleries: What’s New on View? 30 
By James Normile 

ASTROLOGY Early-Spring Signs 36 
By Frederic Davies 

WINE Those Fabulous Old Wines at Auction 38 
By Roy Brady 

RESTAURANTS Dar Maghreb— Ambience at Its Best 42 

FILMS Hollywood—The Towering Box Office 46 
By Richard Whitehall 

TRAVELING The Grand Tour Updated 48 
By Ruth Miller 

FEATURE Destinations and Reservations— Notes 50 
from the Editors’ Travel Logs 

HORTICULTURALS Interior Scenery— Designer's Greenery 52 
By Ashley Downing 
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Showroom & Factory 
‘3550 Hayden Avenue 


Culver City, California 90230 


ny 


213/ 870-4895 213/838-3156» 





Sotheby Parke Bernet zos sam 


announces its March and April Sau ol 


Fine Books, Autographs and A Rice 
Viewing: February 27, 28 and 
March 1, Noon to 5 pm 
Auction: March 2 at 12 Noon 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. Foreign: $6. 


19th and 20th Century American Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture 
Including Paintings and Sculpture 
of Western Interest 
Bensell, Borg, Brush, Burbank, Buskirk, Carlsen, 
Cross, Dixon, Eggenhoffer, Heade, Hill, Homer, 
Hudson, Keith, Moran, Meubauer, Remington, 
Richards, Rockwell, Rollins, Russell, Sully, Tyler, 
Ufer, Way, and others. 
Viewing: March 7 through 9, Noon to 5 pm 
Audubon, J.J. Vivaparous Quadrupeds North America 1845-48, Auction: March 10 at 8 pm 
150 hand colored plates. eee CY Tee 
American and English Silver 
Viewing: March 7 through 9, Noon to 5 pm 
Auction: March 11 at 8 pm 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. 


American Furniture and Decorations 
Viewing: March 7 through 9, Noon to 5 pm 
Auction: March 12 at 8 pm 
Catalogue: $3. Mail: $4. 


Important Rugs, Tapestries and Carpets 
Including Gold, silver and silk Turkish hunting rug; 
unusual Ukrainian star rug, Turkish ten Mirab silk 
saph, antique Kazak prayer rug, good perepidil 
rug, important 16th century Brussels game park 
tapestry, circa 1580, 16th century Brussels myth- 
ological tapestry, collection of Turkestan and Italian 
textiles, silk vestments and wall hangings. 

Viewing: March 14 through 16, Noon to 5 pm 
Auction: March 17 at 2:30 pm 


Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. Tournai Tapestry, Last quarter 15th century, The Lord of the Manor 
Height: 11 feet, 4 inches; Width: 13 feet. 


Oriental Works of Art 
featuring Archaic bronzes, T’ang pottery figures, 
Chinese export porcelains, ivories, jades, paintings, 
carpets, lacquerwares, textiles, Chinese, Japanese 
and Korean furniture and decorations; screens and 
many other items. 
Viewing: March 14 through 16, Noon to 5 pm 
Auction: March 17th and 18 at 8 pm 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. 


Art Nouveau, Art Glass, Studio Pottery 
and Porcelain 
Viewing: March 21 through 


Fine Early American six-piece Tea and Coffee Service March 23, Noon to 5 pm 
Joseph Lownes, Philadelphia, c. 1790 Auction: March 24 and 25 at 8 pm 
Coming up in April: Fine European and American Firearms from the collection of Dr. W. R. Funderburg; 
Jewelry and Furniture and Decorations. i) 
If you are interested in receiving advance notice regarding our sales, please forward your Name, 
address and acheck for $2 to: Sotheby Parke Bernet, 7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
90036, 213/937-5130. 
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enigmes This magnificent new 

portfolio of 8 original ser- 
igraphs is a fascinating example of Vasarely at his 
best. Executed under Vasarely’s direction in Paris, 
the intricate serigraphs are an explosion of color. They 
are 31”x31” in an edition of 250. All plates are signed 
and numbered by the artist. The Upstairs Gallery of- 
fers them exclusively, for the first time, at pre-publi- 
cation prices. Take advantage of convenient Upstairs 
Gallery terms on this highly recommended 


investment. 


ARCO PLAZA - 505 S. Flower, L.A. + (213) 489-2444 
LONG BEACH - 3850 Cherry Ave. - (213) 426-7070 
NORTHRIDGE - 8940 Reseda Blvd. « (213) 993-8844 


Long Beach and Northridge Galleries 
OPEN EVERY SUNDAY and Wed. thru Sat. 10 to 5 
ARCO PLAZA, Mon. thru Sat. 10 to 6 
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GET Bie 


The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or criticisms. 
Address: 

ADDENDA Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


I want to thank you very much for sending reprints of your beautiful 
magazine. The article on private planes is simply great. You can't 
believe the people that have called me about it. We have also 
received many nice letters from people interested in joining our 
group. It’s so very nice being one of the “Cessna Set;” that name 
has really taken hold! Cessna Aircraft Company executives loved it. 
Mrs. Gil Gunnell 

Gunnell Aviation, Inc. 

Santa Monica, California 


I have now subscribed to Architectural Digest, “The Connoisseur’s 
Magazine of Fine Interior Design,” for about two years, and I have 
patiently waited for someone to point out to you and your sub- 
scribers that we did not subscribe to a magazine professedly devoted 
to interior design in order to spend our money in support of Addenda. 
In the November/December 1974 issue, the main body of text and 
advertising consists of 164 pages while the Addenda section consists 
of 64 pages. Very roughly, that means that one quarter of the 
subscription money we are mailing to you is being devoted to cutesy 
and generally dilettante blurbs on such topics as travel (may I suggest 
Holiday if it still exists), food (may I suggest Gourmet and others), 
antiques (may I suggest Antiques), books (may I suggest the New 
York Times’s Sunday literary section)... . 

I see no reason that the editor and owner of Architectural Digest 
should not compete with all of these other specialized publication 
areas, but subscribers to Architectural Digest are paying for a magazine 
devoted to interior design and that is what we should get—by-and- 
large. If I wanted a generalized guide to the “good life” I might 
find Playboy a more appropriate subscription, I should think. .. . 
Brit A. Storey 

Lakewood, Colorado 


Thank you for mentioning our “Ticketable Performances” in your 
September/October Addenda’s ‘Passport’ article. I must tell you 
that we have had rather a disastrous year because of the postal 
strikes and the strikes in the theatres and concert organizations 
in Italy. | would therefore appreciate it if you could let people know 
that we can at this point only guarantee service in Rome. Also, 
we must ask our customers to guarantee payment, since by the 
time they order the tickets and the time they arrive, their plans 
sometimes change. In the meantime, we have advanced the money. | 
Ann Summers 
Via Mario dei Fiori 42, 00187 Rome 


Though not being a writer of letters to the editor, I felt | must — 
write to thank you for the wonderful job you are doing with Ad- | 
denda. Not only are the articles eclectic, intriguing and informative, | 
but you are, as usual, so reliable. All of the information I’ve managed | 
to check on or experience firsthand has been just as you described. | 
Leave it to Architectural Digest to come up with a magazine-within- _ 
a-magazine which vies with other top magazines in various fields. | 
Blythe Render 

San Diego, California 
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AMERICAN POOLS 
features masterfully 
designed combinations 
for carefree leisure 

in tomorrow’s sun 


<a 


HUNTINGTON EXECUTIVE PARK 
16168 Beach Blvd: 
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(714) 
557-9041 
821-7326 
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Great Orientals 
Are In Pasadena! 


EE TENOE GRR A Med ag ee Be gL UM 

Tabriz ® Kirman ® Isfahan # Quom ® Nain 

Shirwahan ® Senneh # Melas ® Sarouk # Yahyali 
Bochara ® Daulatabad # Hereke ® Kayseri # 


Exotic Names! Exotic Places! 


Adil Besim’s representatives have travelled 
the great rug-producing centers of the world 
to bring you the largest and finest collection 
of Oriental rugs in the United States. You 
need only travel to Pasadena. 


G@@ DIL BEsSIN) 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
1756 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 
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History for Sale 
By June R. Gader 








































Dear friends, this month we are going to talk of such things 
as heritage homes, historical landmarks and rehabilitated 
buildings—because what could be more fascinating to you 
collectors than a genuine antique, ready for restoration? Here’s 
how you can have a share in preserving the past. 

All across the country there are, of course, landmarks 
commissions which devote themselves to designating and 
helping to preserve certain historically important buildings. 
But it is only recently that people have become concerned 
with preserving ‘characteristic architecture’ —the older build- 
ings whose style has helped to create an area’s unique charac- 
ter. Now, happily, many groups have sprung up throughout 
the West to undertake this task, city-wide or state-wide. 

Heritage in San Francisco is one of the oldest and best-or- 
ganized of these groups, and with Victoriana a San Francisco 
speciality, they have two wonderful collectables for you to 
snap up. Would you love something really bizarre? The Ath- 
erton House, at the corner of California and Octavia, is an 
all-wooden structure with turrets, gables, turned work and 
asymmetrical windows, and since it runs uphill the building 
has a most peculiar look. This Victorian folie, with twenty-five 
rooms divided into twelve studio apartments, is in the process 
of being designated as an historical landmark. It is now in 
probate, and Heritage estimates that it will sell for around 
$200,000, because of the land value alone. 

Their other offering is a Victorian triplex, recently moved, 
along with fifteen of its neighbors, to a new site in the Divisi- 
dero and Scott, Ellis and O'Farrell section. A redevelopment 
agency, generally the bane of preservation groups, made the 
new site available and is restoring other buildings in the 
neighborhood; could this happen anywhere but in San Fran- 
cisco? Heritage points out that a buyer must be able to afford 
complete rehabilitation of the building, as well as the cost 
of the land and the building—an estimated $100,000. 

If your taste runs more toward the quaint cottage, Sandy 
McKenzie of Unique Homes in San Francisco has your dream. 
It is at 33 Alta Street, that charming cul-de-sac which also 
houses Julius’s Castle and, at the other end, The Shadows. 
This is an 1880s frame cottage, now completely restored with 
gourmet kitchen, walnut paneling, three bedrooms, one and 
one-half baths. Decks on top of the building offer a wonderful 
bay view. With its fantastic Telegraph Hill location, it’s a 
bargain at $125,000, with a loan to assume at 8 percent. 

What is it like to undertake the restoration of an historic 
house? I asked San Francisco architect John Schmiedel and 
his wife, Charlotte, who bought an 1879 house in the Pacific | 
Heights area two years ago. They are enthused, bemused, 
overworked and excited by their project: it has taken over | }) 
their lives. The three-story house with high ceilings, etched- ; 7 
glass skylight and grand detailing offered a dual problem; ' 
outside, the gingerbread had been stripped from the front | 


of the house and must be replaced (Victoriana in San Francisco i 


Continued on page 10 | 




























3 601 Lido is California’s premier condominium 
CALIFORNIA S residence. It is also, quite likely, the last of its 
kind. Dominating Newport Beach from the 
PREMIER waters’ edge at Lido Isle, this location and the 


sweeping harbor and ocean views it offers 


CONDOMI | M may, with the passage of time, become 
priceless. 


Your privacy and security are assured through 
a 24-hour closed circuit television surveillance 
system, a call button in each residence, a 24- 
hour security guard and a resident manager. 


There is, of course, a heated swimming pool | 
and whirlpool. A palatial residents’ salon 

furnished in Louis Quinze looks out over the 

private boat slips and across the harbor. 


| 
Each residence offers a step-down living room | 
with a wet bar and a private balcony. Each | 
master suite, a private dressing area, oversize 
master bath and built-in sauna. The detailing 
is painstaking; the appointments faultless. 


601 Lido represents not only a residence of 
exquisite quality, but an opportunity that may 
never again be duplicated. If you have ever 
considered ownership of a fine condominium 
residence, investigate 601 Lido now. 


601 From $110,000 to $250,000 









Betty Drury, 601 Lido Park Drive, Name 

Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 

(714) 675-6101 Address 

Please send me more information about | ©ity ————— State ____ Zip 


a luxury condominium at 601 Lido. Phone 
Broker cooperation invited EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
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BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ENGLISH 
3600 sq. ft. of superior quality construction. Large living room and 
family room open to beautiful patios, ideal for entertaining. Lovely 
large master bedroom suite includes a lounging area with fireplace. 
3 additional bedrooms and baths. Every amenity inside and out- 
side. Designed to command an expansive view to ocean from the 
professionally landscaped 2 acre. Located on a quiet cul-de-sac in 
the finest area of Whittier’s “Friendly Hills.” 
$190,000 


REALTORS 
15936 E. Whittier Blvd., Whittier, Calif. (213 —943-0117) 
2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. (213-694-1089) 





At Home on Russian Hill 


High atop the hill at 999 Green Street, San Francisco, is The 
Summit, one of the city’s most prestigious buildings. Magnifi- 
cent one to three bedroom condominiums offer elegance, city 
living, breathtaking views, 24-hour doormen, inside parking. 
Priced from $89,000 to $174,500. Financing is available. Call 
(415) 673-2770 for an appointment to visit our models. 


Che Summit 


999 Green Street, San Francisco 
A development of Gerson Bakar & Associates 
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PROPENBIES 


Continued from page 8 
makes expensive but authentic wooden reproductions); inside, 
they are “un-decorating,” stripping layers of wallpaper and 
paint, finding wonderful redwood wainscoting and moldings. 
The Schmiedels planned on six months of work; it now looks 
as though it will run to four years, but as John says, “The 
love shines through.” Their house will be worth three times 
what they paid for it when it is finished, but they won't sell. 
Only two other western areas have anything to match San 
Francisco as far as heritage organizations go: Seattle, and the 
state of Utah. The Utah Heritage Foundation is currently working 
to preserve an original residential section of Salt Lake City, 


All this history is yours for just $16,500. 


the Marmalade District (so called because the old streets were 
named after fruit trees). Does the idea of owning a pioneer 
home on Quince Street thrill you? This house started as a 
one-room adobe built before 1858, and has 1860s additions 
which turned it into the present two-story, six-room structure. 
The large corner lot has plenty of room for parking if you’d 
care to use the building for offices (it has been granted a 
conditional-use ordinance for this purpose). The vine- 
enshrouded building, originally the property of one of 
Brigham Young’s carriage drivers, requires a lot of loving 


restoration (and you must agree to restore it according to | 


the Heritage architect’s plans). But all this history is yours 
for just $16,500. Contact Melissa Sieg at the Utah Heritage 
Foundation in Salt Lake City. 


Seattle has a rather unique public office—that of City Con- | 
servator. Arthur Skolnick heads this bureau which concerns || 
itself with the rehabilitation of architecturally interesting , }& 
buildings. Although they often buy, renovate and then rent t 
out the historic buildings which they find, Historic Preservations . 
Officer Earl Layman tells me that they may have a fascinating | 


building available for public sale in a month or two: Fire 


Station Number 18! This is in the Ballard area, originally) Ji 
a Scandinavian fishing village, located on the Sound near the’ 
locks. The 1910 building is all brick, handsome and simple, — 


right up to its tower; and it still has the original horse stalls: 
and troughs designed for horse-drawn fire wagons. This iss} 
a State Landmark, and is about to be designated as a City 
Landmark. No price has, as yet, been set. 
The best way to find an historic house or building is to” 
call one of the preservation organizations in your own area. 
In Los Angeles, the Cultural Heritage Board is primarily involved 
with getting threatened buildings designated as landmarks, 
which saves them from demolition for one year. Mrs. Ileana | 
Welch tries to put together interested buyers with interesting — 
properties. In Portland, Oregon, George McMath of the Land- | 
marks Commission is in charge of a heritage group. The Victorian 
Alliance and the Pacific Heights Association in San Francisco are. 
both involved in saving old buildings. Santa Clara’s El Camino | 












BROPERTIES 


| Trust (Arthur Ogilvy), Santa Cruz’s City Planning Department 
| (Joe Hall), the Eureka Heritage Committee, and the Heritage Asso- 
| ciation in Santa Barbara (John Woodward) are other California 
| organizations interested in preservations. And if none of these 


| for Historic Preservation in San Francisco—they are the repository 


_ for information on matters of preserving worthy architecture. 


) To help save a particular building, get it listed in the National 
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) an authentic-to-the-letter replica of a Mediterranean villa. The 
| experienced hand of well-known designer Joseph Pate shows 


in dozens of loving details: hand-painted wall murals, mosaic 


tile floors, leaded and stained-glass windows, trompe l'oeil 
designs on the outside walls. The lot provides a fabulous 
» Ocean view from every room above the beautiful Secret Cove 


area; and the two-story house includes a solarium, two master 


bedroom suites, huge living and play areas, a sun-porch 
| gallery with Roman columns. Outside, a large swimming pool, 


| two fountains, reflection pools with koi, and cypress trees 


; complete the Mediterranean mood. This perfect blend of 


| luxury and beauty is available from Gary Knox of Coldwell 


Banker in Laguna for $285,000. 
If you prefer a South Pacific atmosphere, Prestige Properties 


| of La Habra offers you an exotic house of Polynesian design 
in Rolling Hills Estates. Tropical landscaping, a unique vol- 
| canic-rock waterfall in the entry and a “terrarium view” from 
| the living and dining rooms add to the effect. There is a 


large sundeck overlooking the swimming pool, a family room 


| and wet bar on the pool level, a sunken fireplace with lounge 
| area on the main floor, and three bedrooms, three and three- 


guarters baths. All of this, just $110,000 O 
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DECORATIVE INDIVIDUALITY FOR YOUR FLOORS 
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Pi nse Bm 


Sallée is creating unique designs in area rugs and 


wall-to-wall carpeting by fabricating special borders, 


logos, graphic motifs, curves, angles, circles, etc., 
from the multitude of varied colors, textures and 
densities that come right off the looms. 








For nearest source, contact: 
SALLEE CARPETS (213) 655-5017 
144 N. Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90048 






Distributors in 
leading U.S. cities 
also Australia 

and New Zealand 
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of ame Benz dealer” 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soo 

We’re the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people it 
neighborhood wouldn't settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 
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VCESSel-tol-lir4eM am ilate) carpeting for every application, selected 
with youin mind... Superior in design, quality & value. 


151 Union Street, San Francisco California 94111 (415) 986-1616 





PALOMINO by DORIS LINDNER 


Miss Lindner’s study of this beautiful 
| Palomino stallion was modeled from | 
\ “Yellow Straw,” a pleasure type example : Res, \ 
of the breed. Miss Lindner, a noted | 
English sculptress, has again dem 
strated her love and knowledge of horse 
TMC uLicecuia ce OMSL me Alfa cel 


owner of ‘Yellow Straw.’”’ A model 
the Palomino was presented to Prine 
Anne as a twenty-first birthday gif 
the Royal Worcester Porcelain Come 
Limited. The Palomino is producec 
Meath roMe loam me LOmiTere (ake | 
high with walnut base... . $1,150. 
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XAROUTUMAN ORIENTAL RUGS 


established 1909 
7910 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 
OL: 6-7575 
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pictured: Spanish refectory cupboard c. 1700, one of a pair of New England, painted stick back 
arm chairs c. 1780, Irish, pine potato bin c. 1860, English oak cricket table c. 1780 and Euro- | 
pean and American accessories / } |] 

| 





This display, from one of Luciano’s, eleven showrooms | 
and warehouses, presents the rustic charm of European coun- Suljik Turkish Rug 4x5 
try furniture and accessories. You will also find display rooms 


; is pi isti i ife i ket a Sultans 
of refined beauty. This picture rug distinguishes life in a Bazaar market at the 


Palace. Charm of Turkey in rich earth tones. 


LUCIAN 9 ANTIQUES Invitation to our premises is always extended for you to see our antique | 


i-anti Persian, Turkish and Chinese rugs. 
POST BOX 5686. CARMEL CA. 93921 and semi-antique 9 ) 
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INVESTING 


Prime Rate—Ins and Outs, Ups and Downs 
By Eliot Janeway 


The prime rate was unknown when Shakespeare was writing, 
yet one of his merrier titles tells as much as we need to know 
about it. Much Ado About Nothing is the play. But, to be fair 
about it, the prime rate does offer three analytical clues to 
the comings and goings of the economy and its markets. The 
first is psychological, the second is commercial and the third 
is part of the standard routine prescribed for the continuous 
guessing-game about the stock market. 

Psychologically, the prime rate is a prime newsmaker. It 
offers newsmakers an obvious chance to refer to a prime 
range-finder. When the economy has been stagnating and 
all interest rates have sagged with it, a mark-up in the prime 
rate is good for heralding an imminent recovery. Conversely, 
when money has been costing more than anyone can afford, 
any downward nudge in the prime rate is guaranteed to evoke 
grateful sighs of relief. 

Commercially, the prime rate does provide a useful, infor- 
mative guideline—but not because of any light it sheds on 
the interest charges being run up by prime borrowers. Long 
before the prime rate followed the 1973 rate of inflation, the 


banks posting it were as fresh out of prime-rate borrowers 
as they were out of money. 

Curiously enough, the primary usefulness of the prime rate 
is the clue it offers to what the weakest, not the strongest, 
are being soaked for. Multiply it by two, and you have the 
effective rate the makers of consumer loans need to charge 
to carry their retail installment business. This high-rate con- 
sumer loan business is the only really profitable and legitimate 
one left in the entire U.S. economy. And the riskiest. 

Financially, the prime rate is the highest-rated hot tip in 
town on the stock market. My own settled belief—that money 
conditions and interest rates lead stock prices—calls for keep- 
ing a seasoned eye on the more reliable gauges of bond-market 
pricing for top-rated, long-term maturities. This takes more 
doing than playing the Dow Jones Industrial Average by the 
weekly blurb about the prime rate. 

But it’s not as if the market had been born yesterday. The 
market was well aware that another short-term, money-market 
rate, which is much more sensitive to events in the real world 
than the prime rate, had already come down. This is the 
Treasury Bill rate. Without being talked down at all, it had 
been brought down a meaningful notch. 

The stock market had been realistic in reading the reasons 
behind the sharp drop in the Treasury Bill rate. It had known 
better than to mistake this apparent indication that the credit 

Continued on page 16 
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INVESTING 


Continued from page 15 
window was reopening to all who came for the real thing. 
The stock market toppled faster while the Treasury Bill rate 
was tumbling than when the Treasury Bill rate was soaring. 
Two ominous developments have been combining to bring 
the Treasury Bill rate down. The first is bringing about still 
more risks for the already over-stretched and underinsured 
international credit structure. The second is creating the exact 
opposite condition of that normally produced by a drop in 
any important, short-term, money-market rate. It is intensify- 
ing the illiquidity pressures pounding away at the commercial 


“My own settled belief calls for keeping a seasoned eye on the more reliable gauges . . .’ 





banking structure. The stock market has had the sense to 
react with fear and trembling, instead of reassurance, to the 
one-two punch given the credit structure by the forces bring- 
ing Treasury Bill rates down. 

The big-dollar petro-players have thrown the first Sunday 
punch. They are too suspicious, too scared and too susceptible 
to know what to do with their money. They do not feel 
comfortable making commitments in anything but U.S. Trea- 
sury Bills—fifteen days at a time and subject to U.S. Treasury 
re-purchase agreements. They have bought enough Treasury 
Bills to sink a mammoth oil tanker, much less the Bill rate. 

Average American savers have thrown the second. There 





ANTIQUES 


Formerly of 
San Bernardino 


of 


Laguna each 


are more of them and so they are harder to handle. In search 
of safety first, they have been systematically switching their 
bank certificate deposits into Treasury Bills. When New York 
banks, for example, pool their customers’ orders to make their 
usual, wholesale bid at the weekly Bill auction, they now 
find that the corner druggist and the professor’s widow have 
beaten them to the draw. This mass movement of retail 
deposits out of the banks and into the Bills is really hurting 
the banks, while only seeming to help the money markets. 

No development that tightens the squeeze on the credit 


, 


structure—and particularly, on the banking system—can help 
the stock market. The sophistication that has been forced 
on the stock market has convinced it that this drop in the 
Bill rate spells another round of severe trouble. The same 
sophistication set up the market to shrug off suggestions of 
brave new promises having to do with the prime rate. 0 


Subscribers interested in receiving Mr. Janeway’s guidelines to particular 
problems are invited to address their queries to him care of ADDENDA 
Investing, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California 90036. 
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GIVE HER LOVE AND xx’S 


Bracelet and matching ring of eighteen karat gold. 
Each with one X of diamonds. Wear them separately 
or wear them together. Either way it’s a winning com- 


bination. Bracelet, $1,375. Ring, $575. Designed 


by Angela Cummings. APPT e en 


\N FRANCISCO 252 GRANT AVENUE « ZIP: 94108 > BEVERLY HILLS 9502 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD = ZIP: 90212 » Prices subject to change. Design © T. & Co. / 
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Uninhibited ... bold... exciting! That’s ceramic tile in 1975. 

Splashy new colors, exotic new patterns. Bold, big sizes or intricate small ones. 
The tiles shown here are but a smattering of the latest creations. 

Write today for a list of companies who will send you their 1975 catalogs. 


Ceramic Tile Institute » 700 North Virgil Avenue + Los Angeles, California 90029. 
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Selecting for Small Spaces: What the Tall Case Clock and 
the Chippendale Mirror Said to the Low Ceiling 


By Camilla Snyder 


There are certain word combinations which one mentions 
only with great tact to interior designers and antiques dealers 
in these transitional times. “Antiques and condominiums” 
is one. And in the interests of history, diplomacy and the 
alphabet, it is best to mention antiques first and get to the 
point immediately. Ask not whether the decorator and/or 
dealer likes to work on condominiums—practically none rel- 
ishes such assignments; ask instead for constructive ways 


| to lavish antiques on the new kind of domiciles which statis- 


ticians predict all will be living in by the year 2500. 

Ted Graber, who heads the William Haines office, wouldn’t 
mind condominiums or even the new apartments so much 
if it weren't for the ceilings. ‘“Today’s ceilings are 86’ to 
9’ at most,” Graber says, “and that precludes the use of 
Chippendale mirrors which are 62’ to 7’ high; in Chippen- 
dale’s time ceilings were 13 to 14 feet tall.” 

While he decries the fact that it is no longer possible to 
use palace-size Coromandel screens (9’ to 96”), Graber does 
admit that searching for scaled-down antiques for condomin- 
iums can be rewarding. “I look for small dining tables from 
the Chippendale and Regency periods,” Graber explains. “And 
side tables of the proper scale must be used instead of the 
usual seven-foot numbers we put in homes.” 

Graber points out that French furniture, in the main, is 
smaller in scale than English furniture, probably because the 
French were once thought to be smaller in build than the 
English. But he has found some delicately proportioned Adam 
period chairs. “I think Adam made some of the most beautiful 
chairs ever designed,” he continues. Graber hopes that future 
condominiums will be built with twelve-foot ceilings to ac- 
commodate an armoire, or a parquet de Versailles floor. 

San Francisco designer Tony Hail joins Graber in the chorus 
against low ceilings. ‘The worst thing about most condomin- 
iums is the ceiling height,” agrees Hail. “The scale of the 
rooms isn’t too bad. The main thing is to avoid all objects 
which have to do with height: tall mirrors, tall trumeaux over 
fireplaces, chandeliers. | still use antique screens, but I use 
Japanese screens rather than Chinese ones, because they are 
smaller. I use chests of drawers and cabinets rather than tall 
pieces. Instead of a tall, tall bookcase I look for a short one. 
And I find a painting or a mirror over a desk works better 
than a tall secretary. There are many French pieces of smaller 
scale after Louis XV; he liked a lot of small rooms.” 

Partially revealing his sources, Hail admits he is buying 
American. “I am finding it all here now,” he says. “I can 
find things in Europe, but I don’t think people will pay the 
prices being charged in Europe today. Incidentally, Chinese 
garden benches are great for end tables. They are big enough 
for a drink and an ashtray and their scale is exactly right.” 

Wally Franken, antiques buyer for Cannell & Chaffin, has 
made a point of buying small-scale antiques in Europe. “ 
avoid almost all large pieces,” he explains. “I do buy a number 


Continued on page 20 
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Los Angeles 90048 
(213) 274-8744 





101 Kansas Street 
San Francisco 94103 
(415) 863-4745 


We Offer You More... 


Packers and Shippers 
A of Antiques & Objets d’Art 


We, offer a Los Angeles office 
and warehouse. UK/California 
consolidated shipping. Full 
containers. Courier services. 
Insurance. Fastest collection 
and expediting. Let us 

quote to your door. 


Call Michael Sager 

Box 69150, Los Angeles 
California 90069 
Phone: (213) 656 3440 
Cable: CREAMYPACK, 
Los Angeles 

Telex: 691565 


Call Michael Davis 

111 Mortlake Road 

Kew, Richmond, Surrey. TW9 4AU 
Phone: 01-878 0102 

Cable: CREAMYPACK, 
Richmond, Surrey 

Telex: 928696 
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919 NORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD: LOSANGELES* PHONE 657-6810 


GERALD DECKER ROBERT KELLY 


One of the largest 
and finest collections 
in the world 


magnificently 
displayed 
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310 N. RODEO DR. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


273-0155 
276-1839 
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Continued from page 19 


of bookcases and armoires but always and only small-scale 
ones. This is a discipline in itself: for objects which are 
normally deep, I look for shallow; high, I look for low.” 

Franken feels that the average antiques buyer gets carried 
away by the atmosphere of Europe and buys unwisely. “There 
are diminutive armoires,” he confirms. ‘And in France I find 
bonnetiéres which are smaller and narrower than armoires. 
These are ideal for condominiums.” 

He shops more in Scotland than England because he feels 
the price level is better there. And he points out that court 





“. .. decide whether you want a living room or a 
warehouse.” 


cupboards (referring to a three-decker cupboard which has 
been shortened to two-decker size; it has nothing to do with 
royalty) fit well into condominium life. 

Los Angeles designer Pepi Mathieu doesn’t necessarily © 
agree with Messrs. Graber, Franken and Hail about scale. 
He believes instead in using large pieces but limiting the 

























number in any given room: ‘Otherwise you look like a junk 
shop,” he claims. “You must decide whether you want a living 
room or a warehouse. Sometimes things that are out of scale 
—big—work beautifully, dramatically in a small room. If you 
have a large buffet, for example, instead of crowding it into | 
a dining room with eight chairs and a credenza, place it in 
the living room. Treat it as a piece of great interest.” 
Mathieu likes to do things like hide television sets in 
armoires (all you have to do is install a shelf the right height — 
and drill a small hole in the back for the cord). For one client, - 
Mathieu skirted a dummy table about 45” in diameter, cover- 
ing it with a handsome antique fabric which had been fire-- 
proofed. He hid the television under the skirt and found the: 
client didn’t mind that the picture was a bit low. 
For condominiums and apartments Mathieu achieves the | 
variety which might come from the spaciousness of a mansion | 
by doing two different looks. “In summer I take up the oriental | 
rugs and leave the wooden floors bare. I slipcover the antique’ 
furniture,” he says with bouncy charm. “This way a period] 
velvet sofa becomes exciting with a cover of perhaps beige® 
and white zebra design by Brunschwig & Fils. Velcro fasten- | 
ings make slipcovers easy and assure exquisite fit.” 
The condominium way of life would seem to forecast ther 
demise of the most sought-after antique item of all—the chan-| 
delier—according to our quartet of experts. “Everyone loves¢ 
chandeliers,” says Ted Graber, but hang a chandelier in a: 
low-ceiling condominium and it hits you right in your face.” 
Tony Hail: “I avoid chandeliers and use modern lighting} 
in most cases. I avoid putting chandeliers over dining tables 
because if the table is moved—as it frequently is for con- 
dominium parties—the room looks ridiculous with a chan- 
delier just hanging there.” Wally Franken: “I do not buy 
antique chandeliers; they are simply too large.” Pepi Mathieu. 
“T almost never use chandeliers in condominiums.” 
So let there be light—but from another source. 0 
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Living with an art collection 


Collecting is the fun part. Displaying your collection to its best advantage 
takes time, talent and training. Which is why so many collectors choose 


Cannell & Chaffin interior designers. 
Vey Ch. Y 


Since 1917 
fine furnishings, antiques & accessories. interior design. 
for information call Pat Cave (213) 380-9111 
Los Angeles/Newport Beach/Fresno/LaJolla 





Hours 11:30 - 5:30 (714) 492-6048 


Subject to Prior Sale. 


48"'long x 22"'deep x 30%" high 


George I Burl Walnut Writing Table. All original including 
brasses and tangs. Please note crossbanding on drawers 


shell carved knees and leather top. Circa 1725 


DRURY LANE ANTIQUES 


SAN CLEMENTE'S OLDEST ANTIQUE DEALER 
120 AVENIDA DEL MAR 
SAN CLEMENTE, CA. 92672 


Always on display: furniture, clocks and a general line of antiques. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSTAN & CO. 


ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 


401 South Vermont Los Angeles90005 (213) 383-1397 


GEORGE A. IGNATIUS OWNER 
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Tiffany Tulips, Hoopoes and Other Spring Exotica 
By John Lincoln 


Tulips pushing up through chilled earth should tell us that 
spring is here. These tender flowers were brought into Europe 
from Turkey in the seventeenth century and at that time the 
Netherlands developed a floral madness which made many 
people wealthy and many people poor. This was done by 
speculating on the raising of pretty flowers or tulips, hence 
“Tulipmania,” a fever produced by greed and beauty. Rare 
tulip bulbs were sold for thousands of guilders. There were 
specially designed containers in which to cultivate the bulbs, 
and to display the individual specimen blooms. Such price 
and labor for such short-lived beauty! 

Peacock Alley in West Los Angeles has an example of the 
tulip lamp. Made by Louis Comfort Tiffany in the early 
twentieth century, it is glass-shaded and dome-shaped. The 
lamp has a sculpted round bronze base to which is attached 
a center support. There are six organically shaped bronze 
arms, really “stems,” which are topped by Favrile glass candle 
shafts holding light globes, beneath the large glass Tiffany 
shade. The design on the shade is a pattern composed of 
earth, leaves, flowers and sky, in tones of brown and green 
with hints of warm gold; tulips in a variety of rich reds are 
surrounded by a clear blue. A simple mosaic-type of banding 
edges the top and bottom of the shade. The opaque glass 
surfaces are mottled to heighten the realistic visual effect when 
light shines through the glass. 

Prices for Tiffany lamps start at $3000, so for your “Tulip- 
mania,” which was made sixty-five years ago, figure over $150 
per bloom, on leaded glass. Damned expensive for a spring 
bouquet, but they don’t fade and die. There is only breakage. 

Constance H. Hurst Antiques in Los Angeles has a beautifully 
pale English walnut chest on a stand, circa 1720. At first glance 
the chest on its stand looks like one piece, but then one 
discovers the top just rests on the bottom. 

The stand is like a small server with two squarish drawers 
sitting on high-hipped Queen Anne legs with pad feet. On 
the center of the apron is a small, dropped, carved detail, 
and around the top is a rolled molding which creates a well 
to hold the top chest. The chest itself has two small drawers 
above a series of three larger drawers graduated in size. Each 
drawer has two tiny lines of cross banding surrounded by 
a small rolled edge molding. Atop the chest is a concave 
molded cornice. The chest is 63% inches high, 37 inches wide 
and 22 inches deep—quite small but well scaled. All the 
hardware is interestingly shaped and ornamented, and origi- 
nal. The price is not the original one but is only $5500. 

Fred and Mary Tongue in Santa Monica are two of the local 
specialists in Wedgwood, the English pottery first made in 
the eighteenth century. In this eighteenth-century vein, the 
Tongues have a pair of lidded urns in a type of Wedgwood 
called “Etruria.” Made about 1780-1785 in England to resem- 
ble the black-ground red-decorated pots of antiquity, Etruria 
was very popular at that time because of the classical revival 
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and the many antiques brought back from the “grand tour.” 
Such burnished black-bodied ware is called basalt. The surface 
decoration was done in a technique called “encaustic.” The 
process involves painting the surface design with wax; when 
the piece is fired the wax burns off, leaving the design. 
The urns are egg shaped and stand on inverted bases. Each 
is 16% inches high from the base to the top of the finial 
and 8 inches at the fullest point of the belly. There are two 
wishbone-shaped handles which project above the top of the 
piece, and the lid is flat with a baluster or spindle-shaped 





. .. Expensive for a spring bouquet, but they don’t fade 
and die. 


finial. All is very “after the antique.” 

The pieces cost a goodly suite at any Hilton and give a 
solid antique look, reinterpreted to any mantel. 

The hoopoe is a bird belonging to a species which gives 
mankind a beautiful material common to the hoopoes but 
rare to mankind. You may have heard little about the hoopoe; 
that is because they are commonly known as hornbills. Orien- 
tal craftsmen prize the material from the bill or “horn” of 
these large tropical birds, and create from it ornaments, jew- 
elry, bottles and objects of great beauty. Its natural form, 
like beautifully grained stone, or an interesting piece of root, 
is often used for contemplation. 

Evans and Gerst in Long Beach have just such a contemplative 
object. Naturalists and bird lovers, stop reading here. The 
object is the whole skull of a hornbill. It is 8% inches long 
by about 4% inches high, and rests on a carved teakwood 
base. The bill of the bird is over 4% inches long. The front 
of the bill, a rich yellow ocher color, was carved in the nine- 
teenth century by a Chinese craftsman. The carving depicts 
tiny people, pavilions, trees—all scenes of minute detail on 
the bridge of the beak. The sides of the bill are shiny red 
and have poems inscribed on their surface. This is an object 
of rare and strange curiosity with an un-rare price of $2000. 

With gusto and bravura, yet with tenderness, Italian art 
and artifacts can overwhelm us; the qualities of largeness and 
drama become somewhat like a stage setting. Alfred Koch 
of San Francisco has a wall console which should delight 
anyone who is interested in exuberant eighteenth-century 
Italian furniture. This console is 62 inches long by 32 inches 
deep by 37 inches high. It has a great yellow marble top 
and a gray marble border, all shaped and chamfered. The 
frame is composed of four legs with an elaborate stretcher 
and apron, and the carving on the base is of abundant greenery 
with floriate manipulations and tendril endings. The legs start 
out as branches or clusters of vines in a mass and then the 
mass opens up to allow a group of flowers to blossom. A 
tendril from the vine becomes another vine with sprays of 
stylized leaves and more flowers. It’s an Italian Babylon—big, 
architectural and stylish. The price is a mere $3800 and can 
blossom forth in any large area that can hold it or want it. 


Continued on page 25 


Andrew Sarosi 


Chrysocolla Dragon Cup 3” 


Oriental Arts 
Andrew Sarosi ° 607 So. Hill Street, Suite 707 
Los Angeles, California 90014 « (213) 622-3563 
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FASHION KITCHENS- 
FOR YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL LIFE-STYLE. 


Isn't now the time to own the 
kitchen you've dreamed of all 
these years... one that's custom- 
fashioned for your way of life? 
Your St. Charles dealer- 
designer will create a fashion 
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kitchen that is a total reflection 
of you, mirroring your ideas, 
your favorite colors, your 
individuality. Imaginatively 
coordinated. Efficiently workable. 
Pictured is our new Shaker 


FREE! 
Full color, 44-page & 
Kitchen Ideas book 


just for coming in. 


LOS ANGELES None 
8660 Sunset Blvd. adrase 


LA JOLLA 
7426 Girard St. City 


kitchen, which embodies the 
functional purity and elegant 
simplicity of distinctive Shaker 
craftsmanship. 

Let us create the one fashion 
kitchen that is right for you. 


ST. CHARLES OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 

















Or mail coupon 


with $2.00. 
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House in Los Angeles, California, CANA cAe MMB ' 
Ameritone Paint was looking ie) are| We used the house in ads in Suns ! 
unique way to demonstrate our ‘Architectural Digest, Designers A a 
exclusive, infallible, no-clash Color and on billboards. ; 
Key system. Judging by the response and 


We offered to help with the complete publicity, the whole project wasa_ 
paint job on the Hale House project smashing success. For the AU) Ulm 
if the foundation would first let us Heritage Foundation as wellas 
paint the grand old mansion 39 colors. Ameritone. . 8 


They were delighted with the idea. In For more information on the color’ : 
fact, the leading designers incharge system that e(sySN ceca ce 


of the restoration project were or write Ameritone Color Key cll 
already specifying Ameritone Color P.O. Box 490, Long Beach, Califor « : 
Key Paint. 90801 (213) 636-9343. * 
By the time the paint job was Pick up a free 16"x 20" print of the} . 


completed, the multicolored house multicolored Hale House, Ul iele)(s19) 
was a celebrity. Television film crews, framing, at your nearest participathc 
newspaper photographers Pave h int Mee in sil 8 oR OL=cL 1 Or mail us $1.0ftc 
curious public all came to see ifthe | cover postage and handling, and }€ 
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Wem lalelg=re1©)(om (1410 (amelm tale? 


The many rich colors a a Saoppaneeb inniiad et 
needed to faithfully restore ee i po 
the Hale House exterior 
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a an essential part of 
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ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE 

Harmony Decorators Inc. 
3601 Spenard Road 99503 
(907) 279-2033 


ARIZONA 


MESA 

Mesa Paint & Supply 

59 E. Main Street 85201 
(602) 964-4533 


PRESCOTT 

Chartier Bros. Drywall & Supply 
1034 Fair Street 86301 

(602) 445-0803 


CALIFORNIA 


ANAHEIM 

East Anaheim Paint Store 
1925 E. Lincoln 92805 
(714) 535-9643 

Imperial Paint 

150 E. Orangethorpe 92801 
(714) 870-0200 


ARCADIA 

Sullivan's Paint Corp. 
134 E. Huntington 91006 
(213) 446-6163 


BAKERSFIELD 

The Wilshire 

901 19th Street 93301 
(805) 327-0295 


BALDWIN PARK 

Nichols Lumber 

14460 E. Pacific Ave. 91706 
(213) 962-1064 


BELLFLOWER 

Jackson Paint Store 

16827 Bellflower Blvd. 90706 
(213) 867-4683 


BISHOP 

Howard's Lumber Inc. 
444 S. Main 93514 
(714) 873-5874 


BURBANK 

State Paint Co. 

3920 W. Magnolia 91505 
(213) 849-3179 


CANOGA PARK 

All West Paint Company 

7541 Topanga Canyon Blvd. 91303 
(213) 340-2828 (213) 340-2984 


CHINO 

Moore's Paint 

13001 Central Ave. 91710 
(714) 628-1897 


CORONA 

Farley's Paint Center 

524 East Sixth Street 91720 
(714) 737-3528 


COSTA MESA 
Vista Paint Corp. 
2931 Bristol 92626 
(714) 540-8282 


COVINA 

Tradeway Glass & Paint 

221 E. San Bernardino 91722 
(213) 331-2276 


CULVER CITY 

Standard Floor & Wall Co. 
9650 Culver Blvd. 90231 
(213) 870-4322 


DOWNEY 

Swanson’'s Paint 

8153 Firestone Blvd. 90241 
(213) 862-6527 


EAGLE ROCK 
Golden State Paint Center 
2415 Colorado Blvd. 90041 
(213) 254-3471 


EL TORO 

Saddleback Paint Center 
23684-H El Toro Blvd. 92630 
(714) 586-1160 


FONTANA 

Jackson Paint 

8600 Sierra Ave. 92335 
(714) 822-3002 


FOUNTAIN VALLEY 
The Wallpaper Caper 
18120 Brookhurst 92708 
(714) 963-8354 


FRESNO 

The Wilshire 

701 Fulton Street 93721 
(209) 268-6677 


GARDEN GROVE 
Ralph's Paint Mart 
12188 Brookhurst 92640 
(714) 530-5320 


GRANADA HILLS 
Finner & Sons 

15460 Devonshire 91344 
(213) 894-1501 


HAWTHORNE 

United Hardware 

13245 S. Hawthorne Blvd. 90250 
(213) 676-1173 


HEMET 

Bill's Paint & Wallpaper 
796 N. State 92343 
(714) 658-5130 


INGLEWOOD 

Liberty Hardware & Paints 
909 W. Arbor Vitae 90301 
(213) 776-5210 


LA CANADA 

Crest Paint & Wallpaper #1 
1019 Foothill Blvd. 91011 
(213) 790-5844 


LA HABRA 

Vista Paint Corp. 
1450 S. Harbor 90631 
(213) 691-6811 


LA PUENTE 

Bill Wright's Paint 
1088 Hacienda 91744 
(213) 330-9350 


LANCASTER 
Lancaster Paint 
44842 N. Elm 93534 
(805) 942-6612 


LA SIERRA 

Gilbert's Paint No. 2 

4915 La Sierra Ave. 92505 
(714) 689-9661 


LOMPOC 

Mr. Paintman 

708 N. “H” Street 93436 
(805) 736-2303 


LONG BEACH 
Anderson's Paint Store 
5365 Long Beach Blvd. 90805 
(213) 422-6966 

Ernie Kapp Paint 

4127 E. Anaheim 95965 
(213) 434-6708 

Long Beach Paint 

400 E. Willow 90806 
(213) 426-7306 

Whitley Paint Corp. 
4126 Viking Way 90808 
Carson at Bellflower 
(213) 429-5955 


LOS ANGELES 

Armstrong Building Materials 
11321 W. Pico Blvd. 90064 
(213) 479-4344 


Crown Paint Co. 
5160 W. Pico Blvd. 90019 
(213) 936-8261 


Evr Gard’s Golden State Paint 
4311 Degnan Bivd. 90008 

(213) 294-5293 

Gerald's Paint & Hardware 

7280 W. Manchester Blvd. 90045 
(213) 776-0814 


MANHATTAN BEACH 
Supreme Paint Company 

708 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 90277 
(213) 376-2444 


MODESTO 

Ray's Paint 

1307 Scenic Drive 95350 
(209) 523-2940 


NEWHALL 

Newhall Paint 

24401 N. San Fernando 91321 
(805) 259-3454 


NORWALK 

Golden State Paint 

10939 Alondra Blvd. 90650 
(213) 868-4711 


OAKLAND (BAY AREA) 
Deen Pierce Paint Co. 
1725 Contra Costa Blvd. 
Pleasant Hills 94523 
(415) 686-3699 


ONTARIO 

Paint Bucket, Inc. 
606 W. Holt 91761 
(714) 983-2664 


ORANGE 

Five Point Paint Co. 

1522 W. Chapman 92668 
(714) 538-8912 

OXNARD 

M.H. Price Paint Stores, Inc. 
3200 S. Saviers Blvd. 93030 
(805) 487-5402 


PACIFIC PALISADES 
Brush & Ladder 

1049 Swathmore 90272 
(213) 454-3018 


PASADENA 

Merritt's Paint 

2463 E. Colorado 91104 
(213) 449-1057 


POMONA 

Paint Bucket, Inc. 
601 E. 2nd 91766 
(714) 629-5217 


REDDING 

Cascade Paint & Supply 
1220 California Street 96001 
(916) 241-5444 


REDLANDS 

Redlands Paint 

555 W. Redlands Blvd. 92373 
(714) 793-2488 


REDONDO BEACH 

Supreme Paint 

1002 Pacific Coast Hwy. 90277 
(213) 373-6956 (213) 772-5902 


REDWOOD CITY 
Cobbledick-Kibbe 

1000 Main Street 94063 
(415) 364-4411 


RESEDA 

All West Paint 

6750 Tampa Ave. 91335 
(213) 345-6777 


RIALTO 

Devine Carpeting 

206A Foothill Blvd. 92376 
(714) 874-3851 


RIVERSIDE 

Gilbert's Paint No. 1 
5586 Mission Rd. 92509 
(714) 683-5310 


SACRAMENTO 

Frontier Paint Co. 

2513 Arden Way 95825 
(916) 927-0087 

Frontier Paint Co. 

2471 Fruitridge Rd. 95822 
(916) 452-3558 


SAN BERNARDINO 
Baseline Paint 

146 W. Baseline 92410 
(714) 885-0525 


SAN DIEGO 

San Diego Glass & Paint Co. 
1827 Main Street 92113 
(714) 239-9251 


SAN DIMAS 

Gray & Frazier Floor Coverings 
155 W. Bonita Ave. 91773 

(714) 599-3110 


SAN JOSE 

Cobbledick-Kibbe 

1641 W. San Carlos Street 95128 
(408) 292-4252 


SAN LUIS OBISPO 

Pacific Home Improvement Center 
424 Santa Barbara Ave. 93401 
(805) 543-2191 


SANTA ANA 

Todd's Ameritone Paint Center 
of Santa Ana 

1905 S. Main Street 92707 

(714) 545-8981 


SANTA BARBARA 

Aten’s Ameritone Paint Center 
15 Hitchcock Way 93105 

(805) 687-1521 


ameritone color key paint C¢@ | ts 


Aten's Ameritone Paint Center { 
516 State Street 93101 
(805) 963-1307 


SANTA CRUZ 
Thomsen's Color Center \ 
1704 Soquel Ave. 95060 
(408) 423-1154 


SANTA MARIA | 
Mr. Paintman { 
226 West Main 93454 
(805) 925-8015 } 


SANTA MONICA 
B.H. Cox Paints { 
1130 Santa Monica B!vd. 90401 { 
(213) 393-7208 


SANTA PAULA 

M.H. Price Paint Stores Inc. 
958 Main Street 93060 
(805) 525-4104 


SEAL BEACH 

Seal Beach Lumber 

680 Pacific Coast Hwy. 90740 
(213) 430-4692 


SHERMAN OAKS 

G.E. Olson Paints 

14544 Ventura Blvd. 91403 
(213) 788-0840 


SOLVANG 

Nielsen Building Materials 
1230 Mission Drive 93463 
(805) 688-6464 


SOUTH GATE 

Golden State Paint 

2966 Firestone Blvd. 90280 
(213) 566-4188 


STANTON 

Vista Paint Corp. 
8615 Katella 90680 
(714) 827-2111 


STOCKTON 

Inland Paint Co. Inc. 

117 W. Harding Way 95204 
(209) 466-0373 


THOUSAND OAKS 

Carlson Center 

1538 Thousand Oaks Blvd. 91360 
(213) 889-6199 (805) 495-2001 


TUJUNGA 

Crest Paint & Wallpaper #2 
7132 Foothill Blvd. 91042 
(213) 353-3333 


VENTURA 

M.H. Price Paint Stores Inc. 
2160 Thompson Blvd. 93003 
(805) 648-3001 


WALTERIA 

Walteria Paint 

3762 Pacific Coast Hwy. 90505 
(213) 375-2819 


WILMINGTON 
| 
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Industrial Paint Co. 

1342 N. Avalon Blvd. 90746 

(213) 835-5624 

WHITTIER 
Ameritone Paint Center | 
11342 E. Washington Blvd. 90606% 
(213) 692-6951 | 
HAWAII 
KAHULUI, MAUI i 
Ameritone Maui | 
339 Ano Street 96815 i 
(808) 877-7033 

WASHINGTON | 


BELLEVUE | 

Daly's of Bellevue | | 
311 N.E. 105th 98004 ey 
(206) 354-3093 it | 


SEATTLE f | i 





Daly's of Seattle, Inc. 
1121 North 36th 98103 
(206) 633-4204 A! | 
Rudd Paint Company ‘i. 
1630 15th Ave. West 98119 | Mm 
(206) 284-5400 | 
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Ameritone Paint Corporation, a subsidiary of Grow Chemical Corporation 
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Continued from page 23 

French Régence was one of those short but important 
periods in taste and design. Chairs at that time were particu- 
larly designed for comfort and for human beings, not just 
for royal beings. Waldo Pedersen in Santa Monica has a Régence 
provincial open-arm wing chair. The chair is very stiff and 
straight in its basic contour but has very subtle shaping in 
its details. The back is tall with a shaped top from which 
the wing forms drop down to open arms, and the front is 
contoured and bowed. The seat is loosely cushioned, and there 
is no wood exposed on the upper chair except at the end 


A journey in a small space and not a jet lag away. 


of the arms, which are slightly carved and articulated down 
into the seat and apron. The apron is very simply detailed 
with only carved, curled decorations in the center. The legs 
are tall and of a very shallow contouring with very high hips. 
The uniqueness is that the chair is tall in the leg and is a 
wing chair. The height of the seat is deceiving, in that when 
you sit in the chair, it sits well—it’s also priced well at $2150. 

If your travel agent couldn’t book you into the places you 
wanted to go this season—if you missed shopping in the 
bazaars of Marrakesh, Cairo and Hong Kong~—go, go at once 
to The Museum Shop in San Francisco. I don’t know if you 
can bargain with the owners as you can with the Arabs in 
their souks, but they have a fascinating array of things to 
choose from—native crafts both old and new. There is a large 
selection of Moroccan wool rugs in large geometric patterns 
with deep fringed ends. The colors are of the earth or of 
an acidic orange, yellow and henna. They have caftans of 
wool or sheer cotton for men and women, and Moroccan 
wedding robes made of damask or velvet covered with tinsel, 
glitter and gold. There are pottery figures from Mexico and 
South America, objects in copper and brass to polish and 
shine, ivories by Eskimos and enamels by the Chinese. A 
journey in a small space and not a jet lag away. 

La Tortue Gallery in Santa Monica is an art gallery dealing 
primarily with contemporary artworks. They are acting as 
agents for a collection of oriental origin which was gathered 
together by the American artist S. Macdonald-Wright. Mr. 
Wright was involved in a group during the early twentieth 
century called Synchronism and was later an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of Japanese and Chinese works of art. La Tortue Gallery 
is handling the estate which is composed of a great selection 
of scroll paintings, Persian potteries and oriental sculptures. 
Included in the collection is a suite of prints called the Fifty- 
three Stations of Tokaido. This is a group of really fifty-five 
prints done in 1833 by the great Japanese artist Hiroshige. 
The prints have been remounted and have trimmed edges 
but they are in folio condition. 

Sold only en suite, they are a whole trip, a panoramic artistic 
journey for only $14,000. Considering the changes in the real 
estate of that area, a bargain in visual constancy. 0 





An English Chippendale ae 
mahogany card table. | 
Mid 18th century. | 
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ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART 


605 Cambridge Avenue - Menlo Park, California 94026 - Telephone : (415) 325-4409 





Open Tuesday through Saturday 


PASHGIAN BROS. 


WILL FIND THAT SPECIAL | 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUG 


FOR YOU 
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PASHGIAN BROS. } 


Gallery of Fine Oriental Rugs 
Established 1889—I/n Pasadena Since 7902 


993 E. COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 91101 


681-9253 OR 796-7888 
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Cucaro’ss soul 
up for sale. 


Look hard into any Cucaro 
canvas. You'll see the soul of a 
gentle man. Is it a painting of 
flowers in bloom? Or is it the 
portrait of aman? When he 
paints, agentle spirit flows out 
through his crusty hands and 
the brush gets an intelligence 
of its own. For sale—the paint- 
ings of Pascal Cucaro. Look 
closely through the varnish, 
into the pigment, behind the 


eyes of the clown. The painter’s soul is there. 

His paintings hang in the great private collections, 
galleries and museums of the world 
with over a million dollars paid for his 
works. But still his critics persist. “By 
what right; they say, “does this tent 
boy from the circus, this North Beach 
roustabout achieve such wide ac- 
claim?” They shout, “Tawdry, senti- 
mental: Reviewers can be so unkind. 

But so it was for Pollock and Van 

Gogh and Toulouse-Lautrec. So why 

not Cucaro too? A contemporary master who has 
aroused the wrath of the critics and the love of the 
people, Pascal Cucaro is definitely for sale. Write for 
aCucaro brochure or visit either of the Cory Galleries. 


The soul of this 
lovely, simple man is 
there to be seen, by 


eo those who wish to 


see it, in every paint- 
ing he paints. 


Cory Galleries 


377 Geary Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94102 (415) 397-0966 
360 Jefferson Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94133 (415) 771-3664 
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Featuring STANFIELD weathered 
wood paneling and 412” wide 
blade shutters, sand blasted and 
stained. 


“TO THE TRADE ONLY” 


LOS ANGELES FACTORY AND SHOWROOM: 
3743 DURANGO AVENUE 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90034 

(213) 837-9171 


PALM SPRINGS AREA OFFICE: 
POST OFFICE BOX 1263 
PALM DESERT, CALIF. 92260 


(714) 346-6295 
SAN FRANCISCO: (415) 387-4590 | 

PORTLAND, OREGON: (503) 246-1867" 7 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA: (602) 997-9700 


Photography — Rob Maher 








SHOWROOM SHOPPING 


From Bauhaus to Blow-Up—New Ideas for Decorating 
By William Moore 


“Bauhaus” is a word with shock value even some fifty years 
after it first was used in Germany to describe the one school 
in the world where problems of modern design were tackled 
clear-headedly and in an atmosphere of realistic cooperation 
with industry. Political forces crushed the school out of exis- 


wandering serpentines in open spaces or spin circles of rich 
color around architectural columns, planting areas or any other 
impediments. Only a computer could challenge the imagina- 
tion in finding how many alternate arrangements are possible. 
Small wonder then that the design was recognized by the 
Institute of Business Designers with its Eighth Annual Prod- 
ucts Design Award. The free-flowing flexibility of these soft 
handsome shapes is testament to the good sense and fine 
sensibility of the designer, Don Chadwick. Herman Miller 
has a fine practice of giving credit where credit is due. From 


If it is “overstuffed,” sinfully sensual furniture you are 
looking for, here it is. 


tence in 1933, but to the good fortune of the rest of the world, 
Bauhaus teachers and students left home to work in freer 
countries. Hence international modern design, from archi- 
tecture to plumbing fixtures, was the gainer. And although 
the astringent ideas of the Bauhaus are design history, it is 
refreshing to see that they still have potency. 

Knoll International, Los Angeles, is showing the Wassily chair, 
a classic Bauhaus first designed by Marcel Breuer, in tubular 
steel and leather. The idea, and hence the name, for the chair 
was urged upon Breuer by his painter friend and associate, 
Wassily Kandinsky. Ever since 1926, when it appeared in 
the living room of Walter Gropius’s house at Dessau, the 
Wassily chair has remained a crown jewel of Bauhaus design. 

Also in the Bauhaus mood, at Kneedler-Fauchere, Los Angeles, 
and among the wonders of the Sherle Wagner line, is a new 
elegancy that is a splendor of simplicity. It is a lavatory, the 
bowl a solid, handcarved marble drum cradled in two encir- 
cling curves of stainless steel. It is Bauhaus reborn, a clear 
concept that, without strain, plays up the naked beauty of 
materials—the warm glow of marble enhanced in contrast with 
the cool mirror-finish of steel. 

A touch of Bauhaus appears also at Morey Palmer Associates, 
Los Angeles, where there are some splendidly frank, slim- 
limbed desk and floor lamps in shining brass and chrome. 
The impressive entrance at Morey Palmer Associates is floored 
and walled with handmade tile glazed an antique white. This 
Stonelight tile line is available in an intriguing variety of 
shapes, rich colors and textures, all exotically splendid, all 
with real character. 

At Herman Miller there is a new concept in comfort called 
the Chadwick Modular Seating System. The manufacturer’s 
blurb introduces it as: “an intriguing challenge for the systems 
designer . . . the refinement of the solution to the fewest 
possible units to make the most possible configurations.” 
After tossing around the abstract, pure Latin granite of this 
definition, we find that three simple units make up the system. 
These are a square upholstered shape, and two wedge shapes 
—one with a narrow back and wide front, the other the 
opposite. The single square is a chair in itself, and three or 
four, a sofa. The shapes are sculpturally clean and sleek, to 
the touch and to the eye. Given these three units, the interior 
designer and client can put together tidy arcs, create wide 
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their blurb we learn that Mr. Chadwick was born in Los 
Angeles in 1936, still lives there. He received his degree in 
Industrial Design from U.C.L.A. in 1959, worked on graphic 
and furniture design in the architectural offices of Victor 
Gruen and Associates, and in 1964 opened his own design 
firm. Currently, as well, he is counted among the Herman 
Miller design sources. Compliments all around! 

Another way to be comfortable is to relax in the voluptuous, 
somewhat wondrous, modern Italian chairs at Fortress, Inc. If 
it is “overstuffed,” sinfully sensual furniture you are looking 
for, here it is. Mario Bellini has designed a line of over-scaled, 
modular lounge units which can be ganged together, quite 
acrobatically, through the use of a “buckle” connecting detail 
fixed to the side of each piece. The chair units are constructed 
via a highly sophisticated technique with urethane foam injec- 
tion and resilient polyurethane, and are upholstered in fabrics, 
vinyls or leathers. Their proportions are generous and delight- 
fully dowdy. The units have been “tested in simulated live- 
load situations,” to prove their fine construction. 

Also, at Fortress, Inc., for ‘“old shoe” comfort, is the Mara- 
lunga seating collection, designed by Vico Magistretti. In- 
geniously, a simple flip of back cushions converts conven- 
tionally scaled armchairs into high-backed lounges. The 
chairs, with loose cushions, soft folded arms and back, are 
upholstered in fine fabrics, vinyls or leathers. Don’t be put 
off by their tousled appearance. They may have the casual, 
“to hell with it” look of unmade beds, but that is their wily 
conceit. The chairs are luxuriously comfortable. 

Mitchell/Mann, Los Angeles, has a new breakthrough in 
design called “Vintage Process.” This is a technique which 
reproduces, in full color and to any scale, original art work— 
paintings, drawings or prints, even photographs—for wall 
coverings or tapestries. The technique can be applied to suede, 
cork, burlap, grasscloth, velvet or linen. Already the process 
has merited two national awards presented by the Institute 
of Business Designers, in recognition of outstanding design. 
Through this process, treasures of the Louvre, the Prado, the 
Rijksmuseum, the Metropolitan or simply personal favorites, 
can reappear in full color, even as full-scale murals. Purists 
will quibble, but there is no gainsay of this new ‘Vintage 
Process.” It is superbly decorative, has imaginative flair, end- 
less range, and dramatic punch.O 
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ANTIQUES, EUROPEAN FURNITURE | 
ACCESSORIES 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS | 
BIGELOW CUSTOM CARPETS | 
COLOR N‘CLAY GLAZED TILE | 
BY MAYBRIK 
CRESTLINE CARPET MILLS 
PATTERSON, FLYNN, & MARTIN | 
STONELIGHT TILE | 
| 
8457 MELROSE PLACE / LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 
(213) 658-6444 
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Seventh & San Carlos 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 93921 
(408) 624-0423 


American 
Hepplewhite 
gaming table 
of mahogany. 
A masterpiece 
of design and 
craftsmanship. 
h. 2814” w. 36” 
d. 36” open. 


Circa 1790 
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Chinese ca 1860 6 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 2 in 


Antique and Old Oriental Rugs 
1209 Sutter St. » San Francisco, CA 94109 





ART 


Galleries: What’s New on View? 
By James Normile 


The Cory Galleries, San Francisco, open the spring season with 
a flourish of exceptional brilliance, Les Fleurs Dali, a new suite 
of fifteen color etchings by Salvador Dali. These are in the 
limited, signed and numbered edition especially commis- 
sioned by Edward J. Cory. The etchings portray those flowers 
favored by the artist, vibrant with sunshine golds and yel- 
lows, magentas, purples, fuschias and pinks. The etchings 
are 16” by 23”, with wide margins, and are available as a 
suite or separately. They will be on view after March 1. 

The Ruth S. Schaffner Gallery recently began a series of Flash 
Shows, three-day events which punctuate the calendar of 
regular, month-long exhibitions. If these short-flight, solo 
shows are experimental they serve the best sense of the 
word—“to bring to light something unknown.” Mrs. Schaffner 
is aware that, although galleries usually reserve their walls 
to artists whose development and maturity warrant lengthy 
presentation, much young talent deserves (perhaps needs) a 
full-scale, public exposure, however brief. Flash Shows will 
takes place March 7, 8, 9 and April 25, 26, 27. 

The paintings of Stephen Samerjan, a young Santa Barbara 
artist, are scheduled for March 11-29. And a show of promise, 
from April 1-24, will have important drawings by surrealists 
Salvador Dali, Max Ernst, René Magritte and others. 

The Los Angeles Art Association Galleries devote the month 
of March to “Fantasy and Surreal,” and the month of April 
o “Prints Dealing With Realism.” The Art Association, a 
unique showcase for contemporary Southern California artists, 
is exceptional for the vigor which for fifty years has marked 
its presentations of all “schools” of art, established or un- 
known. It is a rare forum where artists and their public meet 
informally, in an atmosphere remarkably clear of cant. 

The Edgardo Acosta Gallery, during March and April, shows 
recent arrivals from France. These are oils, gouaches and 
lithographs by Picasso, Braque, Chagall, Miro, Calder and, 
among the younger group, Eisendieck, Fortuny, Vivancos, 
Venard, Taubert, Noyer. In this varied presentation there are 
some high spots: one, the extremely rare Renoir lithograph 
portrait of Richard Wagner; another, the Picasso ceramics, 
especially the series of six in rose faience done in March, 
1971. There is a fine group of Goya etchings from Los Prover- 
bios, those monuments of satire on the evils of society. 

The Comsky Gallery is now in the penthouse of the Van 
Cleef & Arpels building, 9489 Dayton Way, Beverly Hills. 
From March 7 to April 2, Jules Engel will show his new 
paintings, acrylic on canvas, a ‘Landscape Series,” in cool 
geometrics and sophisticated colors. Although the artist has 
titled and numbered this series, the viewer is not expected 
to understand subject from title, nor vice versa. Paintings don’t 
read that way. Rather, if interpretation is forced, we are 
persuaded that these landscapes are highly personal concep- 
tual structures, unique to the artist and therefore different 
from anyone else’s. Perhaps they are a reordering of nature, 











a reshuffling of the apparently mindless meanderings of natu- 
ral forms into an orderly utopia of disciplined shapes, cogent 
color. If so, Engel has hit upon an ideal devoutly to be wished. 

Also on exhibition, as if in deliberate contrast, are “casted 
watercolors” by Gary Brown, who calls them “A Show of 
Hands.” That is exactly what the watercolors represent: 
hands molded in a high-relief technique, jeweled with color. 

In April, Miriam Shapiro will show new work. Her reap- 
pearance here is preceded by a long fanfare of national exhibi- 


' tions, honors, grants, the encomia of museum and private 


. . a “Landscape Series,” in cool geometrics and 
sophisticated colors. 


collections, to say nothing of critical raves. Miriam Shapiro 
is a painter at once strong and sentimental. Her collages—brisk 
patterns of laces, ribbons, brocades, fabrics and much else— 
have a surface excitement that is, of course, eye-dazzling. 
However this rich surface, this decorative deceit masks a 
deeply philosophic, deeply hidden, deeply feminine force at 
work controlling with firm hands the waywardness, the self- 
assertions of these patterns. To make an analogy between 
the pattern enrichments of Miriam Shapiro’s work and that 
of Persian or Japanese masters is tempting, obvious. Nonethe- 
less, beneath the surface glory of these collages there is a 
strong pull toward unity, an architectonic firmness, something 
of “the regulating line . . 
ness,” so beloved of Le Corbusier. 

The feminine at work, at once subtle and forceful, pulling 
together diverse, willful, contradictory elements into happy 
harmony, that is Ms. Shapiro’s forte. It is no strain on logic 
to see (if not to understand) that it is this same feminine 
force that draws into amicable harmony and cohesion the 
capricious, self-willed elements of the family and, by exten- 


. the assurance against capricious- 


sion, society, even the fabric of civilization itself. 

The Dalzell Hatfield Galleries, in March, present a definitive 
retrospective of the work of Russell Cowles, now a patriarchal 
figure on the American-painting scene. The show contains 
not only new work but others lent to the exhibition by many 
museums and private collectors. All the canvases of Russell 
Cowles have an immediacy of appeal. All are direct, honest 
and lucid. Beyond that, Cowles is a painters’ painter.”” Other 
artists well appreciate the manner in which Cowles comments 
on life and nature, always twice removed from direct state- 
ment. They see in Cowles’ work solutions parallel to the same 
serious problems they themselves face. They appreciate how 
Cowles keeps one safe step ahead of the temptations of subject 
matter, the allure of bravado techniques. Painters know only 
too well how both these sirens, often in mischievous conspir- 
acy, can distract the painter from his basic job which is to 
solve the problems of pictorial organization, form and color. 

In April is a show by veteran virtuoso Millard Sheets, of 
water colors done recently in Yucatan. 

Zeitlin & Ver Brugge, the charming bookshop (née Old Red 
Barn) is a La Cienega Boulevard landmark. If you can get 
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Now among the Biggar things. 
Henredon’s Four Centuries 
Designed for people with a flair for living. PASADENA © 680 £. COLORADO BLVD. 

Mention quality and you speak of Henredon. (213) 792-6136 


And the Biggar selection of Henredon speaks POMONA © 160. HOLT AVE. 
(714) 629-3026 


SANTA ANA @ 1110.N. MAIN ST. 
(714) 547-1621 





for itself as the largest in the West. Living room 
tables, upholstered sofas and chairs (not to 


mention dining room and bedroom collections) 


...50 elegantly Henredon, so typically Biggar. 
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| by the urbane treasures of rare books on all the arts, sciences 
and letters of mankind, you will find a little gallery here—up- 
stairs. A short climb to the loft will put you in a poetic mood, 
such as came over one visitor, who was heard quoting Ten- 
/nyson, “Round the roofs ran a gilded gallery / That lent broad 
verge to distant lands.” Very “lofty,” for sure. At any rate, 
' you will find the gallery brimming with stores of early Ameri- 
can graphic arts—great folio color lithographs from the rare 
_and famous Audubon Birds of America, eighteenth- and nine- 


. . . Engel has hit upon an ideal devoutly to be wished. 


graphs of Civil War subjects, a Catlin buffalo hunt and more. 

Kerwin Galleries in Burlingame, during March and April, 
are showing the paintings of H. Melville Fisher (1878-1946) 
and Adolph Berson (1880-1970). These painters were con- 
temporaries; both American; they studied in Paris and were 
| exhibited with fulsome praise on both sides of the Atlantic. 
They painted competently, with sincerity and with a humility 
| guite at odds with the “earth moving” and ‘soul shaking’ 
now expected of creative artists. Both died, were laid to rest 
and forgotten, in California. If we remember them at all, it 
is not with the fashionable twinge of nostalgia. In their time, 
these painters had their glow but never caught fire enough 
to leave an afterglow. Their gentle, muted landscapes and 
proper still lifes are strange to modern eyes which have never 
seen the peace of those days. 

Nicholas Wilder Gallery, sometime in April, will be showing 
the newest work of David Hockney, noted young British 
| painter. The exhibition will be so new that, as a matter of 
fact, at this writing, it doesn’t even exist. There has been 
not even a scrap of sketch prepared for it: the artwork will 
begin to take shape after the artist’s arrival in Southern Cali- 
fornia. In the six-to-eight weeks ahead of his opening, Hock- 
ney will make photographs, then preliminary sketches, stud- 
ies, drawings and finally, the paintings for his show. No 
wonder that Hockney’s Paris press reviews have said, in 
paraphrase, that he has a strong sense of the “character of 
places .. .” He senses a place before he gets there, and then 
records his impressions after he arrives. The exhibition will 
show the manner in which Hockney develops ideas. His 
photographs, quick sketches, drawings, careful studies, side- 
by-side, will trace the artist’s thoughts from dead start to 
finished painting. If this be a novel manner of putting a 
scheduled show together, it promises to give Southern Cali- 
fornians a unique look at the “genius” of their place. Could 
it be that this as yet non-existent show will be something 
of “An Artist’s Progress,” a bit Hogarthian? Who knows? 

David Hockney’s reputation casts a long shadow even be- 
fore his arrival here. His previous shows in London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Milan and New York have proved him 
a solid draftsman, a meticulous craftsman, a fine colorist. This 
is a rare combination of talents that promises much. 0 
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Introducing the bedspread that 
makes the bed. 





















At last there’s a bedspread that does more than just cover a bed. This 

severly tailored bedspread makes any size bed look and serve as an up- 

holstered piece. The elasticized top is made to fit snugly over the mat- 

tress and the fitted bottom stays on the boxspring so that bed-making 

is easier thanever. Over 40 different combinations of trim and fabric. 
Other tailored designs available. 


2 Complete brochure with cuttings attached $3.00, refundable with purchase. 
Mariposa Shop, Wc. Specific cuttings for approval available at No Charge. Additional fabric for 


draperies $9.00 per yard. MasterCharge & BankAmericard Accepted. 
20375 SARATOGA -LOS GATOS ROAD 


SARATOGA, CA 95070 


Retailers’ enquiries invited. 
TUES — SAT 1:00 - 5:00 P.M. CAROL SCHRAGER hangaree 269 Green Street 


°(408) 867-6330 AL SCHRAGER San Francisco, California 94133 
(415) 397-5659 
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“Custom Designed to : 
your Style of Living with 

Distinctive Elegance | 

in Furnishings” 


Designers: 

Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 
Gail Nielsen 

Barbara C. Borland 


Aue M. Borland Studios 


626 El Camino Real—San Carlos, CA 94070 
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ASTROLOGY 


By Frederic Davies 





Early Spring Signs: Your Year Ahead 


Pisces February 20-March 20 
After an exciting year meeting new people, making new 
friends, buying objects for the home and generally being 
extravagant, you can look forward to making a profit from 
your rather reckless buying of property and possessions at 
a time when everyone was warned to take it easy. It is not 
your nature to follow the crowd; you are too individualistic, 
especially with your emotions and artistic traits. Jupiter, one 
of your ruling planets and the planet of greater good fortune, 
moves into the area of financial prospects; so you will be 
able to speculate and enter all kinds of new projects with 
confidence. The home will also be a base of new income, 
by making structural alterations that increase the value, or 
using the home as an office and saving on taxes. 


Aries March 21-April 20 
You can look forward to a very optimistic and philosophical 
year. While you may find some irksome restrictions with 
home and property, and even with relatives and parents, 
overall the coming period is wonderful for changing your 
surroundings—perhaps by moving, or by dramatically rear- 
ranging your furnishings. The emphasis may be toward bright 
colors and extravagant works of art, but this uplifts your spirits 
and will later prove a good investment. Fountains, ponds or 
waterfalls will be a soothing influence if you can use them 
in your décor. Long-distance travel connected with purchasing 
a second home or selling idle houses or apartments pays off 
after July, if you can keep your natural impatience in check. 
The summer is best for all home activities, and investments. 





All signs: March and April, 1975 


Aries March 21-April 20 
A few delays and holdups with your imme- 
diate plans should not depress you. There 
are rewards for your patience and you will 
be glad that some of your ideas were not 
accepted. April makes you aware of your 
new attitudes toward life, with a much more 
realistic and cheerful look at the future, as 
the restrictions lift. 


Taurus April 21-May 21 
Travel plans still take up a lot of your time 
and energy. Friends will be of great assis- 
tance in achieving results professionally. 
Socialize a little more in your own home. 
It is relaxing and financially economical, 
and will help cement business deals at this 
time. Marriage partners and loved ones 
assist you greatly. 


Gemini May 22-June 21 
You can expect great results from all your 
career endeavors, and you will reap public- 
ity or public attraction through your work 
or organizational activity. It is not a time 
to hide behind others, but to stand up for 
your own ideals and opinions. The limelight 
is on you so take full advantage of it. Do 
something daring. 


Cancer June 22-July 23 
Excellent time to take a trip, visit relatives 
and combine some business at the same 
time. You have been taking life too 
seriously this year so far; but the results 
of the concentrated efforts and energy that 
you have put into your goals bring your 
real ambitions into focus in April, and you 
will be proud of your achievement. 


Leo July 24-August 23 
A time for soul-searching, and for reviewing 
the directions that your career and romance 
are taking. Expect a few changes where 
income is concerned, both positively and 
negatively. Good opportunity to get out of 
a contract that seems to hold you back. 
Spend more time with your sweetheart. 
Plan a long weekend. 


Virgo August 24-September 23 
Pressure will be put on you to sign contracts 
and to enter into business deals impulsive- 
ly. Check out all such documents and the 
people involved to save headaches and dis- 
appointments later. Money from new 
sources and unexpected profits from pres- 
ent projects give you a much needed finan- 
cial boost; don’t spend it all till April. 


Libra September 24-October 23 
Your new self image and position in the 
community encourage your more adven- 
turous traits, especially in connection with 
radically changing the appearance of the 
home. Romance and excitement are high- 
lighted, with reunions with loved ones from 
the past. Children and young people will 
demand much of your time. 


Scorpio October 24-November 22 
So many unexpected events will occur this 
year that they’ll make your head whirl. 
Take your time and do things methodically; 
you will find that everything fits into place. 
Aggravations at home make it wise to put 
energies and ideas into outside projects. 
Many will get married this period. Don’t 
be disappointed if the date is changed. 


Sagittarius © November 23-December 21 
Attack building problems immediately or 
there will be more delays. Plans formulated 
last spring will have good support this year. 
Take a short trip while major work is being 
done. Give more time to activities that need 
talented leaders, especially sports. It will 
be a wonderful way to rid yourself of much 
nervous energy. 


Capricorn December 22-January 20 
Convert part of your home into a workroom 


or den. You can save time, be creative, and | 
work when you feel like it or need to escape » 


from domestic pressures. Correspondence 


should be attacked or you may find that th 


some good opportunities are missed, both | 
professionally and socially. You will be: 


asked to participate in a public function. _ 


Aquarius 


Your instinct won't let you down, so followy 
your first impulse. The extra money that! 
you made through wise investment in ther | 
past year could be put into buying a small |. 
plane or a home videotape machine. Try; 


to tie in hobbies and career. 


Pisces February 20-March 200) 
You will find yourself dashing around, 
making sure that you don’t miss meeting: 


January 21-February 19?) 
Decisions on where to concentrate your’ 
energy, home or career, must be practical. 
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people who will help with your pet project. 
Difficulties with assistants or helpers will 
disappear if you ignore the problem. Attend 
all functions and make a note of people. 
you meet. This year new conquests and 
friends will open doors hard to enter. 





Those wishing to consult Mr. Davies or order a detailed personal astrological chart for the year ahead should write to him in care of ADDENDA 


Astrology, Architectural Digest, 5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90036. 
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IMPORTERS-WIHiOLESALE TO THE TRADE 


2065 CHARLE ST. Sa)D 
COSTA MESA, CALIF. 92627 Saf 


714/645-8060 


Largest Selection of China, Silver and Crystal in the West. 
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Now, from Gorham...complete table settings in a wide 
selection for every decor. Gorham fine china, Gorham 
hand-cut crystal, and now Gorham pewter as well as 
Gorham sterling silver; they are all at Geary’s. 

Let our qualified staff assist you. 

351 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE, BEVERLY HILLS, CA 90210 


TELEPHONE (AREA 213) BR 2-9334 OR CR 3-4741 
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A CAREER FOR THE CREATIVE 


Interior 
Decorating, 


Men and Women— 

lf you have an artistic flair 

for color, setting, design... ~#4..7 

enjoy working with fabrics, furnishings, accessories 
..and you are seeking an exciting career. 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD offers the opportunity 

to train in the fascinating and highly profitable field 

of Interior Decorating. 

Associate in Arts Degree in one year 

INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD 


BEVERLY HILLS 608 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 652-7750 
VALLEY 15135 Ventura Blvd., Sherman Oaks 981-2882 
SOUTH BAY 1708 S. Pacific Coast Hwy., Redondo Beach 373-6854 
LA HABRA 1040 E. Whittier Blvd., La Habra 694-1086 
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WINE 


Those Fabulous Old Wines at Auction 
By Roy Brady 


Ever more fantastic auction prices for wines have been regu- 
larly in the news for some time. Have you ever wondered 
what the buyers find when they pull the corks from those 
costly bottles? Do they hear choirs of cherubim intoning Bach 
or hamadryads wailing in Arcady? Do they feel that they 
are gazing on a pure Platonic form or sharing in Newton’s 
discovery of the law of universal gravitation? What do they 
actually get for their money? 

I don’t know because I have never tasted a wine for which 
someone actually paid those hundreds or thousands of dollars. 
However, I have tasted many famous wines bought at moder- 
ate cost before the current madness set in. They were drunk 
calmly at the dinner table, not in the baneful light of a highly 
publicized auction. In many cases bottles of the same wines 
were later, and often not much later, sold at auction for ten, 
twenty, thirty and forty times as much as mine cost. 

Let’s, for example, consider Chateau Lafite which many 
wine lovers call the world’s finest red wine and which always 
receives a lot of attention at auctions. The following comments 
on Lafite vintages are all taken from my tasting notes. 

1953. Lafite 1953 has been a curiously changeable wine. 
Early on it was hailed as the best Bordeaux of its fine year, 
and I liked it well enough to buy three cases. Then near 
the end of the decade it seemed to go into a sudden decline. 
In alarm | traded off what I had and thought it lucky to 
get out from under. A couple of years later | happened to 
taste another bottle which was absolutely lovely, with all the 
elegance and delicacy for which Lafite is famous. Through 
the.’60s it varied, sometimes a beautiful wine and sometimes 
nearly senile. Now it is definitely on the decline. 

1949. A very fine claret that is a bit past its peak except, 
possibly, for very well-stored bottles. During the ‘50s it had 
little trouble in edging out any competition from its own 
vintage, but by the mid-sixties Chateau Latour 1949, a big, 
dark full-bodied wine had forged ahead of Lafite. 

1945. This is unquestionably the finest Bordeaux vintage 
since 1929 and an outstanding one for Lafite. At the many 
tastings of 1945s I have rated it very high if never in the 
top spot which usually goes to Mouton-Rothschild or Latour. 
Normally if Lafite does not take an early lead it never catches 
up, but the 1945 is so big and slow maturing that it still 
could take the lead. I have no idea which of the three will 
ultimately be declared the winner, but all three are very fine 
and will continue to be for a long time if well stored. 

1937. Great things were expected of this vintage. The clarets, 
Lafite included, were dark and loaded with tannin after a 
hot summer. André Simon thought that some of them would 
become great given thirty years time, but they didn’t. Lafite 
was twelve when I first tasted it and promising so far as 
I could tell, but it stubbornly held back. Last tasted in 1966 
it was “old... and not very good.” 

1933. One bottle had the absolutely entrancing bouquet 


Continued on page 40 
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WINE 


Continued from page 38 

of a perfectly matured claret, but it was exceedingly fragile. 
The bouquet had vanished twenty minutes after the cork was 
drawn; airing old wines is risky. A much anticipated second 
bottle several years later had lost nearly everything. 

1929. The first time I encountered this Lafite it was thirty 
years old and not very good. Of three bottles tasted recently 
one was barely drinkable and two were quite dead. 

1928. Excessive heat at vintage time caused them to pas- 
teurize Lafite so it never had a chance. I thought it no bad 
bargain when I got some included in a collection of old wines 


It had been bought by the first Earl of Rosebery in 
1869... 


at an average of a dollar a bottle, but I would not have been 
so pleased with the $200 a magnum it brought in 1972. 

1926, 1924, 1919 and 1918. Drunk during the ‘60s these 
vintages were fair to foul with no really interesting bottles. 

1893. It looked like a browning rosé and tasted little better. 

1870. Two bottles, both stone dead. 

1865. Lafite 1865 drunk from a bottle of standard size on 
the tenth of July, 1965 lacked but two months of being a 
centenarian, for the 1865 vintage at Lafite began on the very 
early date of September sixth. Because it was the oldest table 
wine I had tasted up to that time, and a famous vintage, 
I approached it with a great deal of anticipation and excite- 
ment. The reality was something less than the hope: ‘Not 
great, not fine, perhaps not even very good. Acid. No particu- 
lar character. No interest other than historic.” The same wine 
from a triple magnum (equivalent to six bottles) in February, 
1970 was quite another thing. A large bottle helps to preserve 
a wine as does a good cellar. In buying old wines one can 
seethe bottle size but usually can learn nothing of how they 
were kept. In the case of the triple magnum everything was 
known. It had been bought by the first Earl of Rosebery in 
1869 and laid down in the fine cold cellar of Dalmeny House 
in Scotland. It lay untouched in its original bin until 1930 
when the cork was resealed with wax. It was put up at 
Christie’s auction in 1967 and carried off by San Francisco 
friends of mine. The color was deep and pure, not a bit faded 
as most wines of half or a third its age are. The bouquet 
was fascinating and the taste fresh and even fruity. It was 
a miracle of preservation, but still more a curiosity, a rare 
antique, than a wine. For sheer taste pleasure I’d take the 
1945. 

1858. Three bottles of this Lafite were bought at Christie’s 
and two were opened in September, 1968 at the age of one 
hundred and ten years. I noted: ‘Color is strong and red, 
nose neither good nor bad. It’s a catatonic wine, neither old 
nor young. It has lost its virtues without acquiring any vices.” 

Which all goes to show, as has often been observed, that 
taste is the most objective of senses. People find in rare wines 
pretty much what they want and hope to find. It’s good fun 
to taste ancient wines of famous vineyards and vintages, 
searching their faded charms for hints of departed grandeur, 
but to pay vast sums for that entertainment is foolish. 0 
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Dar Maghreb—Ambience at Its Best 
By S. L. Stebel 


Call me finicky. I don’t like Middle Eastern food. I once passed 
up a chance to live—free—on a houseboat off a Greek isle 
during the filming of a picture with Sophia Loren because 
while Ms. Loren turned me on the food turned me off. So 
when invited to spend an evening at Dar Maghreb, a new 
restaurant of the Moorish persuasion on Sunset Boulevard 
in Los Angeles, I accepted the invitation with reluctance. 

I couldn’t have been more wrong! From the moment our 
car pulled up in front of the chalk-white building, its only 
identification Arabic lettering in raised gold, it was apparent 
we were in for something special. We were greeted by swarthy | 
parking attendants in red pantaloons and tarbooshes (hats | 
like inverted pots which Shriners mistakenly call fezzes). At 
the doors, massive hand-hammered brass portals in an arch- } | 
way reminiscent of mosques, there was the sense of wonder 
that must have suffused Ali Baba as he uttered the magical, 
phrase “Open sesame.’’ 

Fanciful? Not in the least. A moment later we stepped into 
a courtyard like an exquisite miniature version of the Alham- 
bra, that superb Moorish castle in Spain. Handwrought floor 
and wall tile, a plashing fountain in a floodlit enclosure open 
to the evening sky. And in a corner a veiled woman dark 
as a Berber, in a brocaded-white robe. 

A hostess in flowing caftan gave us our choice: on the right 
the Rabat rooms luxuriated with rich carpeting and silk- 
cushioned divans and a high ceiling painted blue; but we 
chose the Berber rooms on the left—more typical of the moun- 
tain country, with earth colors, rug-covered divans and 
brightly floral-painted, exposed-beam ceilings. 

Protestations notwithstanding, great dining experiences are 
rare. But four times in my own short life I’ve known the 
contrary: Aux Pigeons blancs, a Basque restaurant in St.-Jean- 
de-Luz, a lunch with Gordon Craig at a country inn near 
St.-Paul-de-Vence, Los Caracoles in Barcelona, and once at 
Maxim's, when Paris was still a young poet’s dream and there 
was turn-of-the-century candlelit dining to strolling violins. 

This was the fifth. Once our drinks were brought our waiter, 
dressed in jabador and tarboosh, knelt before us on a goatskin 
pouf and explained what was in store. We were all of us 
(a party of four) expected to share the same selection. We 
could choose from a variety of ‘little’ dinners, but it was 
suggested, and we agreed, it would be more fun to try one 
of the “feasts.” We might have chicken one of two ways 
or pigeon or hare—and agreed on poulet aux citrons. 

The tea bearer appeared. She wore a stunningly beautiful 
brocaded-silk robe over gauzy pantaloons and golden ba- 
bouches, and carried hot water and towels. Hands above a 
brass basin, the warm water was poured over, and she left 
us towels for our laps—we would eat like Berbers, lounging 
on those deep-cushioned divans. 

The first dish was salades Marocaines: eggplant, green pepper | 
and tomatoes, carrots and cucumbers and oranges, in a dress- | hi 
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ing so incredibly good | salivate even now at the memory. 
A huge cone-shaped hand-woven basket contained real Arab 
bread—thick, crusty circular loaves cut into wedges. 

The dripping salad was gone in a matter of moments, our 
own exclamations of delight not unlike the strident Berber 
vocals heard over drums and pipes in the background. We 
ordered the house white wine, which was good, and now 
we sipped and smiled at one another, ready for anything—or 
so we thought at the moment. 

But nothing had prepared us for the B’stila, a large square 


. . We were so entranced that we ate like Berbers. 


pastry containing almonds, spices and chicken: a masterpiece, 


without question. A Moor, if he is lucky, will have B’stila 
perhaps once a year. But here at Dar Maghreb the B’stila is 
“merely” a delightful appetizer. 

By this time we were all relaxed. The rooms are conducive 
to talk, the divans comfortable in the extreme—and when the 
chicken was brought, steaming in its sauce of lemon, onion 
and fresh coriander, it was picked clean, the bones casually 
tossed on tray as if we were Moors to the palace born. 

When the lahm mrouziva came we were ready, but hardly 
prepared—how is it possible for each dish to top the one 
prior? Here was a meat braised in honey, nuts and raisins 
which perhaps ended my prejudice against lamb forever. 

We didn’t need the couscous, an unbleached wheat softened 
by steam from the cooking pot of meat and vegetables; yet 
we tasted and were won. Spoons were offered. But by that 
time we were so entranced with the whole experience that 
we ate like Berbers—picking up a handful, balling it into the 
palm, popping it into the mouth. Messy. Delicious. 

A plate of fruit then. Dark grapes and yellow apples and 
perfectly ripened bananas and pears. Nuts, dates and black 
figs. Everyone protests. A grape perhaps. Nothing more. A 
half hour later most of the fruit has disappeared! 

There is ceremony with the tea—green tea with fresh mint 
sweet as sin: the woman pours herself a taste, allows the 
kettle to steep moments longer, then pours glasses for us. 
And gateaux Marocains are offered; we tried one—a brouiat, 
sesame-studded triangles of almond-stuffed pastries dipped 
in honey—fantastic. 

Approximate length of the evening: three hours. Approxi- 
mate cost per couple, with drinks and wine: thirty-five dollars. 
A bargain certainly. 

We complimented our host, M. Pierre Dupart, an imposing 
goateed fellow in a striped jellaba. A man who claimed that 
any criticism made him “physically ill,’” he had set out to 
create a restaurant as near perfect as possible. 

“Originality in art,” says Dupart, “is an Occidental concept. 
Chinese and Arabs care more about tradition, where some- 
thing that has been done well before is done beautifully again 
and again.” M. Dupart has succeeded. Encore. 
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Hollywood—The Towering Box Office 
By Richard Whitehall 


The mood of the moment in Hollywood is euphoric. People 
are buying movies in a way no one dreamed possible only 
a couple of years ago. At that time even those films regarded 
as certain successes pre-release were dying at the box office; 
now, suddenly, all that has changed. The studios are working 
to capacity—even finding a vacant parking space in, or near, 
some of them has become a problem. Clearly, there’s optimism 
in the front offices. After a long, lean period through which 
no one could gauge the public taste, audiences are again buying 
what they have traditionally bought: stars, spectacles, stories. 
Like old times, we are being told, like the Fabulous Forties 
when audiences so hungered for movies they bought every- 
thing in sight. Well, maybe. 

Beyond a doubt there has been a return to the traditional 
values or, to put it less charitably, to what has always worked 
well in movies. At the moment the theme is “disaster.” Noth- 
ing new there. The special-effects people have always been 
at their best when asked to destroy something. Generally, 
though, the disasters have been remote in time or place: 
Krakatoa or Pompeii or Nero’s Rome, locusts in China or 
hurricanes in the South Seas. But now catastrophe must be 
contemporary. An earthquake in Los Angeles or a raging 
inferno in a San Francisco high rise. 

Unfortunately that superb insouciance, which often passed 
for style in the earlier days of Hollywood, is the one quality 
most noticeably lacking from the new films. They’re glum, 
not fun, and made with a slapdash hardly thinkable to the 
superb studio craftsmen who had put the hallmark of quality 
on.Hollywood. A comparison between the 1974 Earthquake 
and the 1936 San Francisco is almost wholly in favor of the 
earlier film. The one exception to the rather dingy reach-me- 
down of secondhand ideas which pervades these films is 
Richard Lester’s witty and suspenseful Juggernaut. 

For those of us with memories which can stretch back to 
the late 1960s this new optimism has a certain air of déja 
vu about it. We've lived through it before. Back then the 
film everyone wanted to emulate was Easy Rider, a cheaply 
made work which echoed, rather palely, the rebellious mood 
of American youth at the time. After its runaway success 
in 1969 the call was for new talent, new ideas, the small 
budget and the personal voice. 

As a general policy it made sense. The once-massive audi- 
ence for movies was long gone, apparently lost forever. What 
remained was a hard-core of enthusiasts who seemed to value 
film as art above film as entertainment. Unfortunately all too 
much of what they were offered qualified neither as art nor 


entertainment. What we got were all too often personal indul- | 


gences rather than disciplined works of art. 
There were the inevitable failures. The works which didn’t 


achieve what they were striving for. Too many of them. Yet | 


despite all the misplaced enthusiasms, the unreleased and 


unreleasable films, it was a time of ideas, a breakaway from 





FILMS 


that old obsession with narrative. The young filmmakers, 
brought up on images rather than on words, were much less 
interested in plotting a conventional story line than they were 
in exploring character, situation, environment; in using those 
elements of film which are specific to film and to no other 
art form, notably its freedom of time and space. 

It was un-American, I suppose, in that it took up the 
principles and positions of the nouvelle vague, that very loose 
federation of young French filmmakers which had flourished 


briefly, but influentially, in the early 1960s. Significantly the 


The large new audience is at the movies for reasons often 
unconnected with a basic interest in movies. 


masterwork of the period, Bonnie and Clyde, was offered to 


both Francois Truffaut and Jean-Luc Godard before it was 
offered to Arthur Penn, who was neither new nor particularly 
young, but was enormously talented. The visual style of his 
film changed the look of American films as decisively as had 
Orson Welles’s Citizen Kane in 1941. 

In retrospect then, the late 1960s was a period of intense 
activity and energy. If some of the basic ideas, hilariously 
misapplied, were sometimes slapped onto films like postage 
stamps onto a parcel, elsewhere they were digested and as- 
similated. Through the work of such directors as Robert 
Altman (M*A*S*H , McCabe and Mrs. Miller, California Split), 
Francis Ford Coppola (The Rain People, the two Godfather 
films, The Conversation), George Lucas (American Graffiti), to 
name but three of the most successful, the American film 
again touched peaks of creative excellence. 

Strangely enough Hollywood’s new prosperity seems to 
have benefited everyone but the director who leans towards 
film as an art rather than an industry. The rewards for a 
hit movie, the one everyone wants to see regardless of merit, 
the “Stings,” the “Exorcists,” are suddenly so spectacular that 
the gold rush is on with a vengeance. The small film with 
minority appeal has become the major casualty in the quest 
for the universally popular film. There’s nothing, of course, 
that prevents a film from being both good and commercially 
successful; one of the strengths of Hollywood over the years 
is that it has often been able to arrange such a happy mar- 
riage—as, for example, in Chinatown and Godfather Il. The 
drawback is that a rigidity of ideas, a narrow perception of 
what constitutes a good movie—which almost turned Holly- 
wood into a ghost town before television bailed out its erst- 
while rival—is once more the prevalent thinking. 

The large new audience is at the movies for reasons often 
unconnected with a basic interest in movies. The energy crisis 
was a godsend. But feed them enough of the stale old formulas 
and even this audience is likely to seek its pleasures elsewhere. 
To give the public what it wants has always seemed a ques- 
tionable concept, since the public rarely has much choice in 
the matter. After all, American Graffiti, a hugely successful 
small film, was considered a questionable draw until audiences 
finally got a look-at it. 0 
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The Grand Tour Updated 
By Ruth Miller 


If you’ve dreamed about all the marvelous places you could 
visit if you only had the time, this may be the year for you. 
Travel agents seem to be exhibiting even more imagination 
than in previous years, and surely there’s a group going in 
your desired direction whether to satisfy your wanderlust, 
whet your appetite for culture, or just for the fun of it. 

Possibly the most exciting of the tours planned for this 
year are those being drawn by private travel agencies. Even 
the tour titles are exciting in the trips scheduled by the 
Hemphill Travel Corporation. Can you imagine the art historian 
who won't want to go on the thirty-nine-day “Ancient Legacy” 
program departing in April, July and September for Greece, 
Turkey and Cyprus? Or the fifty-seven-day odyssey titled 
“Hidden Corners of the World” that will take tourists to such 
out-of-the-way places as the Seychelles, the South Seas, 
Mauretania and the Republic of South Africa as well as the 
more familiar paths of Rio and Tahiti? 

Carvings on a sandstone temple from the tenth century 
and the ruins of Baalbek are a few of the sights on Hemphill’s 
“Round-the-World” tour. And their ‘Festivals of Europe” will 
celebrate theater, music and opera in Berne, Switzerland and 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. 

Since 1975 has been declared “European Architectural 
Heritage Year,” with 17 countries participating, San Fran- 
cisco’s Unravel Travel has planned an architectural tour to the 
British Isles in conjunction with Britain Without Tears. 

Departing in late September, tourists will visit castles, 
manor houses and great gardens. In Scotland they'll visit Blair 
Atholl, the home of the Duke of Atholl, and at Scone Palace 
they'll lunch with the Earl of Mansfield. They'll also see 
Newby Hall, and in Lincoln, England they'll lunch at Burton 
Constable, an Elizabethan house with superb gardens done 
by the famed Capability Brown. 

Next Christmas, Unravel Travel plans to step back in time 
to celebrate the holidays, with a stay in New Orleans and 
a cruise on the Delta Queen, an antique paddle-wheel steam- 
boat listed in the National Register of Historic Places and permit- 
ted to stay afloat by a special congressional act. There will 
be stops at James Audubon’s land, St. Francisville, at Natchez 
to see antebellum homes, and, of course, at Baton Rouge, for 
a visit to the capitol. 

Of course, if it’s your teen-agers that you'd like to attract 
to the culture route, Al and Martha Nell Crow of Unravel 
Travel will lead a group of approximately twenty young 
people through Kenya and Tanzania, including the major 
game parks and ending with a stay on the African coast at 
Mombasa. The group will go to the home of Joy Adamson 
(Born Free), and Mrs. Louis Leakey will take the tourists through 
Olduvai Gorge, which was discovered by Mrs. Leakey and 
her late husband, the archaeologist and anthropologist. 

The Los Angeles County Museum of Art's travel program for 
members is well established and among the most extensive 
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of cultural group tour services. From the eight-day trips to 
Mexico City (March 21, October 17, December 19) featuring 
visits to museums, Folklorico Ballet, archaeological regions, 
churches and shrines, to the thirty-two-day tours (April 21 
and October 13) to Turkey, Afghanistan and Iran, the museum 
seems to cover the map and calendar. The Middle Eastern 
trip includes visits to Ankara, Izmir, Istanbul, Kabul, Mazar- 
i-Sharif, Bamian, Tehran, Isfahan, Shiraz and Persepolis. And 
if your desire is to leave this present civilization behind 


temporarily and gain perspective by viewing artifacts of earlier 


Travel agents seem to be exhibiting even more 
imagination than in previous years. 


empires, this tour should do it. 

A twenty-one-day tour of Israel and the Greek Islands 
(April 14 and September 22) and twenty-six days roaming 
about the Orient (April 16 and October 8) will also give 
glimpses of earlier civilizations. Other of the trips planned 
by the museum to Peru, Spain and Portugal, Germany and 
the Rhine, Russia, the British Isles, Guatemala and Yucatan, 
and colonial Mexico are steeped in a broad range of history, 
culture and romance. 

The Museum Society of San Francisco will cover some of the 
same ground in its “Splendors of Antiquity” tour of the 
Middle East, a thirty-one-day trip planned for October. And 
the San Francisco Symphony Foundation's members will visit 
Yucatan in April, and Japan in June on a three-week trip 
planned to coincide with the symphony’s own Japan tour. 

In August the symphony group will go to South America, 
and in September there will be a grand tour of eastern Europe. 
Then, in November, there will be a twenty-three-day trip 
touring the Orient. 

The University of California Art Museum Council is planning 
in-depth art tours within the United States, possibly both 
in spring and fall, as is the Los Angeles County Art Museum, 
which will travel May twenty-third to visit the Chinese exhi- 
bition that will then be at the Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. 

An October tour, sponsored by the Stanford Alumni Associa- 
tion, will go to New York to see theater, ballet and opera. 
And some of the classical music stations, such as KDFC, may 
resume a former practice of conducting tours to theaters, opera 
houses, concert halls and music festivals in Europe, but their 
plans are not yet set. 

The one large question in the whole matter, as this edition 
went to press, was the decision still to be made by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board regarding charter flights. If the CAB pro- 
posal to eliminate affinity group charters as of March thirty- 
first (or, if filed with the CAB before that date, December 
thirty-first of this year) is carried through, such groups as 
museum, symphony and opera association members will no 
longer be able to plan tours. Tour charters, available to the 
general public, would also be affected, but exactly how seems 
guite uncertain: 0 
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ANTIQUES 
EXHIBITION 
& SALE 


presented by 


Saratoga Chamber of Commerce 
for the benefit of the community at 


West Valley College Campus, “The Hall” 
14000 Fruitvale Ave., Saratoga, Ca. 95070 


Mareh 24, 25, 26, 1975 


Exhibition hours 11:00 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
(Wed. March 26th until 6:00 p.m. ) 


Presenting in part the following dealers: 
Lyons Ltd. Antique Prints McLeod’s Antiques 
Blanche Andrews Antiques Nice Old Things 
Jan’s Haus Tova International 
Esther Houts Awahnee Antiques Howard House Antiques 
Yesteryears Antiques Corinthian Studios 
Classic Antiques Billie Nelson Antiques 
Sally’s Band Box Geranium House Antiques 
Mitre Box Webb’s Antiques 
Collectable Arts McKenzie House 
Victoria’s Attic The Mariposa Shop, Inc. 
California Horologists Connoisseurs Antiques 
The Store The Blue Candlestick 
Detour Antiques Dodo Bird Antiques 
The Antique House Adams House 
Patched Patch Heritage Studio 
Oriental Corners Sign of the Lion 
Jaskob Tingley & David Seymour 
Admission $1.75 (with this ad— $1.50) 
Ample Free Parking * Buffet Service 
For Further Information Call (408) 867-0753 or 867-6330 
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/ADDENDE 


Destinations and Reservations—Notes from 
the Editors’ Travel Logs 


One of our pleasant by-lines as editors is traveling abroad 
to see for ourselves the newest and the best international 
trends, not only in interiors, but in all of design, art, antiques, 
culture-at-large. Throughout the magazine you see the results 
of our reportage, and here in this column we will, from time 
to time, provide footnotes from our most recent trips—some 
tips, some finds, a few asides—for your own next trip. 


Getting There: A staff poll indicates that TWA’s scheduling 
and service to Europe continue to be outstanding. And Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines flies the Polar route from Vancouver 
to Amsterdam, Athens, Tel Aviv with speed, comfort and 
a most personable staff. Planes aren’t jumbo, but first-class 
service is excellent. If the “solar” route is more your style, 
travel toward the Pole with Princess Cruises. While suntan- 
ning on the decks of their newest ship, the Pacific Princess, 
this summer you can watch the glaciers and ice caps glide 
by, all the way to Juneau. And who can resist their cruises 
to Mexican ports? Our favorite destination is Puerto Vallarta. 


In Paris: At the Hotel George V, the hotel that claims, with 
some justification, that it is a museum, hotelier André Sonier 
has seen to the excellent redecoration, fine antiques and art. 
It’s especially chic to be in the bar at five when Tout-Paris 
gathers; dinner is superb in their elegant Les Princes restaurant. 
Even parking is plentiful. (In Paris, as all over Europe, taxi 
fares have gone up.) RESTAURANTS: The small, charming 
Le Boeuf a Table on the Left Bank serves an imaginative buffet 
a-la-table—a large selection of first courses; delicious and 
not expensive. In search of the perfect croissant: some of the 
best are the ones you nibble at the Flea Market. LES GENS 
CHIC: On the Right Bank, it’s dresses and suits for daytime. 
The Chanel look prevails. At night, pantsuits are everywhere. 
Shopping for couturier clothes cum labels? Cabessa has them. 
For hairdressing, Alexandre still heads the list though new 
people are coming up—everyone’s talking about Laurent. If 
you are near the George V, Jean Louis David will make you 
beautiful. Hair on the younger heads is curly this year. AN- 
TIQUING: Some of the top Paris dealers offer fine pieces 


from stalls at the Flea Market (their spaces are acquired for — 


$50,000—rather like stock-market seats). Yes, you can arrange 
to have your treasures shipped home safely from there, too. 


Italy: In Florence, staying at the Grand Hotel Villa Cora is like | 


commanding your own chateau. This Renaissance neo-classic 


has been newly restored to old-world opulence and contem- © 


porary comfort. RESTAURANTS: All of Rome is very taken 
with Due Ladroni (Two Thieves)—marvelous food, a charming 


owner and ambience to match. In Milan, locals will direct’ 


you to hidden-away, signless Zio Tasca (Uncle Pockets): chic 


informality, fabulous meals. In Rome’s Trastevere section, | 
Manuia, also informal, is not quite so hotsy as before, still 


has chic clientele. 
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London: The Dorchester Hotel retains its clubby charm. How- 
ever, food in the dining room is placed on your plate mess-hall 
style. The Connaught, which has been called “the Regency 
of London,” is still probably the most chic in town. Food 
is very good. It’s heavily booked—make reservations early. 
London taxi drivers still the most charming. English fashions 
remain dowdy. The Biba birds look molted. RESTAURANTS: 
Visit Tarascon, in Sloane Square near the back entrance to 
Peter Jones: designer David Hicks’s all blue and white décor, 


charming informality and good food—a welcome change. The 


. . owners of historic mansions will invite you to dine 
as their guests. 


Guinea restaurant is marvelous, as always. SHOPPING: An- 


tiquing is still great; prices are high now, but may soften. 


Amsterdam: The fashion forecast for city faring is mixed— 
pantsuits are as popular as skirts and dresses. Even at the 
elegant Amstel Hotel, long-time host to royalty, notables and 
artists, pants are seen frequently. Still magnificent, the Amstel 
will be even finer after their redecoration-in-progress banishes 
some drab rooms. Do speak with the Manager Th. J. van 
Dijk, witty, pleasant and possessing that ineffable talent of 
making people feel at home. RESTAURANTS: Het Begijntje 
(The Little Inn) has fine service and spicy food; lunch in its 
quaint setting after browsing in nearby shops. De Gravenmolen 
(The Count’s Mill) is highly rated but shouldn't be; service 
is good, food is ordinary, décor is disappointing. SHOPPING: 
Fool your friends—send them “Made in Germany” chocolates 
in tulip wrappings from Holland. 


Architecture: 1975 is European Architectural Heritage Year and 
many countries, particularly the Netherlands and England, 
are restoring historic buildings and planning gala festivities, 
tours. IN HOLLAND: The canals no longer freeze for skating 
a la Hans Brinker, but Amsterdam plans light festivals, canal 
touring and other special events in honor of their 1975 Year 
of the Monument, Holland’s 700th birthday. For details, contact 
the Netherlands National Tourist Office: 576 Fifth Avenue, 
New York or 681 Market Street, San Francisco. THROUGH- 
OUT ENGLAND: Restoration of historic buildings and land- 
scaping are in progress in both cities and rural villages, along 
with special exhibits of period crafts. Tours of classical archi- 
tecture will include the interiors of mansions and country 
houses; and especially for Heritage Year, owners of many 
of these famous homes will invite you to dine as their guests, 
be entertained with costumed dramatic works and concerts, 
and view their private collections of fine paintings and fur- 
nishings. Master Travel, at 555 California Street in San Fran- 
cisco, will supply information on such tours, as will the British 
Tourist Authority, 612 South Flower Street, Los Angeles. Be 
sure to join in the celebrations. 
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Fine Example of early 18th Cent. Simplicity! 
“HINGED GATELEG” FOLDING CARD TABLE 
of Rich Dark Mahogany; baize-lined inner surface; top folds 
forward for tea service; originally in Caistor Castle, Norfolk County, 
England. Mint Condition; Queen Anne Period, circa 1710. 
149 Avenida Del Mar, San Clemente, Calif. 92672 i 
App't. Advisable Tel. (714) 492-5130 or 492-2620 \ 
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K.W. Johnson Ltd. Antiques 


mm laguna beach 


Wth and 18th Century 


French and English Furniture 


and Marine Art 


In the Surf & Sand Shopping Village 
1465 South Coast Highway Laguna Beach Ca 92651 497-3088 


BURGUES 
Nature in Porcelain 








Hower Jewelers 


La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 





LILY HARLEQUIN 
Costumed in a Harlequin 
garb, beckoning you with 
its many eyes, this flower 
of great beauty is exciting 

in its majestic form and 
eas ee color. 10"x9%"x9" 
| “A Limited to an 
; edition of 250 


$475.00 





7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 


(714) 459-3678 
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Interior Scenery—Designer’s Greenery 
By Ashley Downing 


If you’re living without plants or trees, you're living alone. 
Designers are the first to extol the virtues of greenery, but 
being green is by no means all there is to it. 

“You can use a big plant almost as you would a sculpture—a 
big, free shape,” says Stephen Chase, of Arthur Elrod Associates 
in Palm Springs. “It’s a way to express a certain flair in a 
house that you can’t do with the functional elements.” 

Decorators generally agree that plants also add considerable 
warmth to interiors. “That old cliché of putting a plant in 
the corner has some validity,” adds Chase. “It certainly does 
help to soften the edges.” 

Billy Gaylord, of San Francisco, thinks that plants soften 
people as well as rooms. ‘‘People who live around plants tend 
to relate better to other people,” he says philosophically. He 
differs from many other designers who are using cacti to 
achieve a sculptured look, as he himself once did. “I now 
find cacti very severe,” he says. “They evoke hostility.” 

Michael Vincent, also of San Francisco, disagrees: “I’ve just 
bought myself a ten-foot cactus; they’re fascinating.” He also 
favors palms and finds them extremely versatile. “They cast 
marvelous shadows,” he explains. 

“T choose plants basically for the scale,” says John Cottrell, 
of Los Angeles. “I like to sit under trees—indoors and out; 
they’re dramatic and alive.” He says trees can provide a screen 
effect and add dimension to the room seen through them. 

There’s the rub—a shortage, specifically of large plants, 
caused by several factors: the relatively new “wholesale” use 
of plants, hundreds at a time, by office landscaping firms; 
the limited supply of mature plants because of the years it 
takes to grow them; and the craze among the general public 
that has grown to include large as well as small specimens. 

“Everyone is plant happy,” says Tom Hamilton, of Cannell 
and Chaffin in Los Angeles, adding that “the plants most 
people buy are too small and too many.” 

“Every apartment in New York has a little plant struggling 
to survive,” says Steve Chase, characterizing the situation 
which has forced designers to plan well ahead and to roam 
far and wide in order to provide the plants their customers 
need and want. “I have to consider them at the same time 
I’m thinking of the sofa,” he adds. 

Since small plants are being sold everywhere, people think 
they can buy large ones as easily as small ones. It just isn’t 
true. Most nurseries that sell large plants (six to seven feet 
tall) do so for between $600 and $700, which is quite a lot 
of money for something that may die. 

In spite of this large problem, designers do not expect to 
see the present plant craze die. Not with books such as How 

to Talk to Your Plants and The Secret Life of Plants constantly 
bombarding the literary market. Aside from all the media 
publicity, plants obviously have their own calling cards, since 
that is why they garnered so much attention in the first place. 
So it’s not surprising that people continually seek to make 
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plants an integral part of their lives. 

Yet plants, like many natural things, resist human trends. 
Most interior designers who utilize them extensively insist 
plants refuse to become either chic or clichés. Billy Gaylord 
says: “If there is a plant that is really chic, it is no longer 
chic. I really don’t think chic plants exist anyway.” He favors 
yucca palms, banana trees and various species of bromeliad, 
whose wide leaves and full growth give an increased feeling 
of lushness to a room; he sees the bird of paradise coming 
into its own as a décor accessory. 

Both Steve Chase and John Cottrell like even the common 
jade plant because of its interesting sculpture and color. Cot- 
trell adds: “I used to use a great many Ficus benjamina, 
but now I’m using fish-tail palms—they’re unusual and bold; 
a form of dracaena palm that looks like African spears—it’s 
very strong; and the fiddle-leaf fig. I love trees with hefty 
trunks and plumage high in the air so you can sit under 
them and have this life growing over you.” 

Helen Partello, of Los Angeles, favors flowering plants, like 
cyclamen and azalea, particularly because of their color and 
fragrance. Cottrell points out that these plants, unlike fragile 
cut flowers, don’t die when they finish blooming; they can 
then be placed outside to continue growing and brought back 
in with the next blooms. 

Designers vary as much with their designs of plant arrange- 
ments as with their choices of plants. With nothing In and 
nothing Out, they are having a field day. Tony Hail, of San 
Francisco, likes to bunch fan-tail palm and Ficus benjamina 
together with orchids. For a most exotic feeling, Tom Hamilton 
places plants in antique oriental fish bowls; he is quick to 
point out, however, that the plant holder should not compete 
with the plant itself. 

Several designers voice a common concern: people are being 
indiscriminate with plants. 

“Some interiors have gotten out of hand,” Michael Vincent 
points out. “All rooms aren’t plant rooms,” counsels designer 
Hamilton, explaining that some plants clash with an already 
established color scheme or are too “‘busy” to be near patterns. 
He also thinks certain plants with lots of foliage detract from 
an interesting art collection. 

Helen Partello firmly believes plants must be kept in per- 
spective and used as a piece of sculpture—or an ashtray. 
“They've been done to death,” she says. ‘They are not a 
focal point and shouldn’t be used to hide the fact that there 
isn’t any furniture in the house or apartment.” 

Designers attempt to choose plants and designs for plant 
groupings not only to be compatible with the rooms but, 
importantly, with the people who live there. They think plants 
bring out the best in many people and that a majority of 
plant owners do interrelate with their plants. John Cottrell 
says one of his clients always says hello to each of his plants 
as soon as he walks through his front door. But he admits 
that certain plants he uses, like the 12’-high trees, frighten 
some people. “If they scare you, get a plant service,” he 
advises. “Plants are expensive and a responsibility, so if you 
remain afraid of them and don’t want the burden, you simply 
shouldn't have them .. . like children.” 
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20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Road, Saratoga, California (408) 867-4630 


We individually select each rug 
to ensure quality workmanship. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Aga John 
8800 Wilshire Blvd. (At Robertson) 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
(213) 659-4444 


We buy antique rugs from individuals 
and estates throughout the U.S. 
Please call collect. 


Courtesy to the Trade 


Antique Kelims (all sizes) 





New York Teheran 
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Places To Be Scenery 
By Pat Freeman 


The Antiques Scene... 

Sotheby Parke Bernet offers up some rare finds for you spring 
buyers. A first edition of the large folio of Audubon’s Quad- 
rupeds, in two volumes, highlights the Fine Books, Auto- 
graphs, and Manuscript Auction, March 2. If you have the 
luck of the Irish, be there on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. 
Rugs, tapestries and carpets will go on the block, as well 
as oriental works of art, featuring a pair of famille rose vases 
and covers from the Yung Chéng period. Los Angeles. 


Sekulich Antiques Show and Sale. Browse and buy from 
a wide offering of seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century furnishings, antique jewelry, dolls, art glass 
and assorted treasures. March 6-9, Anaheim Convention Center. 


Claremont Antiques Show and Sale. This cozy community 
should provide some finds. March 21-23, Griswold’s, Claremont. 


Long Beach Antiques Show. This established show (their 
twelfth year) brings out over one hundred dealers—a fine 
opportunity to shop. April 3-6, Long Beach Arena. 


The Art Scene... 

Cory Gallery represents the work of Salvador Dali; his limited 
edition sculpture is only one of the fine works on view. Also 
in their collection are many fine seventeenth-century regis- 
tered masters. March and April, San Francisco. 


E. B. Crocker Art Gallery celebrates the 50th year of the 
Crocker-Kingsley Annual Art Club Show with a retrospective 
exhibit. Founded in 1892, this group has shown the works 
of many artists who have gained recognized positions in the 
art world. Wayne Thiebaud, Bob Arneson, Darrell Forney 
and Fred Ball are but a sampling of artists to whet your 
curiosity. April 4-May 4, Sacramento. 


Marquoit Gallery is featuring a limited edition of two bronze 
sculptures by Frank Lloyd Wright. This is the first and only 
casting in fifty years of a work executed by this renowned 
designer in 1924 as a memorial to the Winnebago Indian. 
In addition they will have on exhibition the surrealistic paint- 
ings and drawings of Herb Bell, March 4-28. Jean Edelstein’s 
colorful and delicate abstract paintings will be on view for 
your pleasure April 1-25, San Francisco. 


Mary Livington’s Gallery II continues to exhibit exciting work 
this spring when she presents the oil pastels of R. C. Gorman, 
the mixed media of Alice Asmar and the Bicentennial folio 
of serigraphs by Kris Hotvedt. March and April, Santa Ana. 


Kerwin Gallery exhibits a fine selection of oil paintings. Work 
by H. Melville Fisher, an American impressionist who studied 
with Whistler, will be on display as well as a fine selection 
of florals and church interiors by another American artist, 
Adolph Berson. March and April, Burlingame. 
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Also on the Scene... 

The Gamble House. Built in 1908, the Gamble House is a 
tribute to the genius of architects Greene and Greene. It is 
a masterpiece of American craftsmanship. The Docent Council 
opens the Gamble House in a special effort to recapture the 
tradition of the 1900s with a garden party. April 20, Pasadena. 


Theodore Payne Plant Foundation. This renowned non-profit 
plant foundation, dedicated to growing and distributing Cali- 
fornia’s native plants and wildflower seeds, offers an annual 
Spring Plant Sale. Come and see what those green thumbs 
have potted. April 14, Sun Valley. 


The Art Affiliates of U.C.S.B. entertain with a benefit western 
costume party at the Biltmore’s Coral Casino. Your equestrian 
finery will be de rigueur for dinner in the “Eating House,” 
music, dancing and prizes. Tickets: (805) 969-3325. March 
7, Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel. 


The Antiques Dealers Association of Southern California, 
along with the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, will 
sponsor a lecture on English pottery and porcelain by John 
Cushion, Keeper of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. April 27, Bing Auditorium, L.A.C.M.A., Los Angeles. 


Victorian Home Tour. The Pacific Grove Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsors this annual tour of vintage structures built 
prior to 1905. Handsomely furnished and maintained, these 
homes provide an insight to the styles of those long-forgotten 
times. March 16, Pacific Grove. 


KCET Auction Preview. Sneak an inside peek at all the varied 
treasures that will be up for auction—antiques, paintings, 
sculptures and a mélange of the unusual. This is your chance 
to make silent bids. April 26-27, KCET Studios, Hollywood. 


Showcase of Interior Design sponsored by the Junior Philhar- 
monic Committee promises to be a unique and festive experi- 
ence for those who like to garner decorative ideas. The cre- 
ations of several designers will be gathered in a three-story 
English Tudor home built around 1890. In addition to the 
viewing, there will be musical performances, wine and cheese 
tastings. April 20-May 11, Pasadena. 


La Jolla Garden Tour. This yearly event, sponsored by the 
women of the St. James-by-the-Sea Episcopal Church, opens 
the gates to five of La Jolla’s most spectacular private gardens. 
During the tour, tea will be served at the La Jolla Beach and 
Tennis Club. April 12, La Jolla. 


Filmex. The Los Angeles International Film Exposition opens 
its annual film presentation, held at the ABC Entertainment 
Center, with a gala. If you haven’t had time for Cannes, mix 
with Hollywood’s filmmakers at the Filmex Society Benefit 
Ball on opening night, March 13, at the Century Plaza Hotel, 
Century City, Los Angeles. 

















But is that any reason 

for you to stay with us? 
We think so. Because your stay 
in any hotel is made up of a 
thousand small details. And 
they all have to be right. 
That’s why we pay such extrav- 
agant attention. With real 
antiques. Fresh flowers. Food 
and drink worried to perfection. 
And most important, a staff 
that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invad- 
ing an inch of your privacy. 
The clock in our lobby is a 
symbol of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Any hotel can give you 

the time of day. 

We give you a perfectly 
beautiful time. 


_GOLDEN WEST BILLIARD SUP 


MAIN OFFICE & PLANT: 


11684 TUXFORD ST. 
SUN VALLEY, CA 91352 
(213) 768-4567 


The clock in our lobby was a 
gift from Napoleon to Comte 
Jean Francois de Jean in 1806. 


STAN FORD COURP 


Hotel on San‘Francisco’s Nob Hill (415) 989-3500 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 277-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or *Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H.R.I.—the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 





































SHOWROOMS: 

6326 LAUREL CANYON BL. 
NO. HOLLYWOOD, CA 91606 
(213) 984-3081 


KORTZ 


IMPORTERS 


OF FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


SPECIALIZING IN DESIGNING EXCLUSIVE INTERIORS 
Antique Restoration and Fine Upholstery 

20,000 square foot showroom displaying 
BAKER*KARGES*WIDDICOMB*MASTERCRAFT | 


AMERICAN INTERIORS | 


1133 Post Street / Tel: 771-2433 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTIONS bt oy eon 


Ae. 


111 NO. EUCLID 
ONTARIO, CA 91761 
(714) 934-0415 
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Designers 
Bert Kortz / Gina Kortz 








San Francisco, California | 


PPLY INC. 


8801 LA MESA BL. 
LA MESA, CA 92041 | 
(714) 463-5587 
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As individual as your own imagination. 


Gracious charm and unique design are professionally 
coordinated to reflect your own needs and inspirations 
for the kitchen of your life... by St. Charles. Naturally, 
expert assistance is available to help you make your every 
wish a reality. 

Come to our Showroom and discover how the warm 
beauty of color, genuine match grained woods and un- 


limited styles in cabinetry with the widest selection of 
functional features may be blended to create a living 
environment that is individually yours! 

For your interest and convenience... The Wine 
Vault, a self-contained unit for the storing and aging of 
fine wines, and the decorative, practical Bavarian Art 
Metal hoods may be individually purchased. 


St Charles. Southern California 


Custom Kitchens 
Showroom: 8660 Sunset Boulevard - Los Angeles, California 90069 - (213) 655-7812 - 784-4478 - (714) 522-1950 


Visit our new La Jolla showroom: 7426 Girard Street ¢ La Jolla, California 92037 « (714) 454-9133 
And in Las Vegas, too. Call (702) 878-7788. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR’S MAGAZINE OF FINE INTERIOR DESIGN MAY/JUNE 1975 $2.95 


DISCOVERING THE BEST INTERNATIONAL INTERIOR DESIGN: LONDON, ROME, PARIS / THE STAVROS NIARCHOS YACHT 
FANTASY AND FUNCTION IN MANHATTAN / JEAN KERR DESCRIBES THE NEW DECOR OF HER HOME / EMPIRE FURNITURE 
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[here’s nothing quite like Artefacts. Entirely original, gleaned from cultures and civilizations 
of old, Artefacts is a carefully executed collection of simple, exquisite, classic beauty. This extraordinary 
selection of bedroom, dining, and living room furnishings is rich in the handcraftsmanship of the past, 
yet contemporary in mood and elegance. Look for Henredon in fine stores. 


Obtain an Artefacts brochure by sending $1.00 to Henredon, Hen redon 
Dept. AD-575, Morganton, North Carolina, 28655. 











Luxury wheel covers, Twin-Comfort Lounge Seats shown are optional. 





Lincoln Continental Town Coupé for 1975. 


Redesigned to challenge the other luxury car again. 


Over the past three years in tele- 
vised tests of riding comfort and 
driving ease, owners of the other 
luxury car picked a Continental 
over a model of their own make. 
The 1975 Continentals have been 
redesigned and re-engineered to 


challenge the other luxury car again. 


The new look of Continental. 

Take the Town Coupé. With a 
new roofline and rear quarter 
window that make it more glamor- 
ous. And new interiors that make it 
even more luxurious, with soft 
leathers and velours and upholstery | 
styles that look as rich as they feel. 


The new driving and braking 
system of Continental. 


Major engineering improve- 





ments were made in the 1975 


“* Continentals. One major advance 


is a central hydraulic system that 
provides the power for the 
Continental’s new rotary valve 
steering gear which reduces 
steering effort. It also powers our 
new Hydro-Boost braking, a system 
that provides positive braking with 
even pedal pressure, and powers 
Lincoln Continental’s optional 
four-wheel disc brakes. 

The switch to Continental. 

Over the last three years, a 
nationwide survey projects that 
over 33,000 drivers of the other 
luxury car have switched to the 


| Lincoln Continental and Conti- 


nental Mark IV. 
See the 1975 Continentals. 


Judge any luxury car by our car. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION ZED 
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Solutions fo personal financial prob- 
lems should be as carefully designed as 
your home-with the same painstaking 
care and personal attention. 


Fiduciary Trust Company of New York 
was organized for the single purpose of 
providing that care and attention. 


For more than 43 years, we have de- 
voted all our time, skills, energy, resources 
and personne! to investment manage- 
ment and those activities directly related 
to personal financial matters. Investment 
Management accounts and Trusts—from 
$300,000. Streamlined Securities Man- 
agement accounts-from $100,000. 


Fiduciary is the non-bank bank where 
custom-designed financial planning will 
never go out of style. For more informa- 
tion, call Daniel E. Peterson, Vice President, 
at (212) 466-4100. 


FIDUCIARY 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
The nen-bank bank 


TWO WORLD TRADE CENTER, N.Y 10048 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: London/Geneva 
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Send 50¢ for illustrated brochure to McGuire, Atlanta 
38 Hotaling Place, San Francisco 94111 

Miami 
For further details consult your interior 
designer, and visit a McGuire showroom Tampa 


‘ Dallas 
Thurston / McGuire, 
964 Third Avenue 


6-187 Merchandise Mart 
2800 Superior Avenue 
Exhibitors Building 


Gilbert Thurston Associates, 
45 Newbury Street 
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Ohrbach house in Los 
Angeles. Interior design 

by John Cottrell. Featured 
$i on page 118. Photographed 
4 eo by Russell MacMasters. 





INTERIOR DESIGN 


New View 64 
Revamping the Old Cole Porter House 
Interior Design by Ron Wilson 


Blending Fantasy and Function 76 
Decorator's Own New York Townhouse Apartment 
Interior Design by Richard Villany, ASID 


Fluid Space 86 
An Artist’s Rendering 


Fabricating a Look 92 
California Spirit Lightens Formality 
Interior Design by J.P. Mathieu 

Staging a New Version 104 


Bravissimo Statement for Manhattan Apartment 
Interior Design by Rubén de Saavedra, ASID 


Bower for a Lady— 118 
A Flowered Setting for City Visits 
Interior Design by John Cottrell 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Patina of Old Paris 52 
Princess Ruspoli’s Ile Saint-Louis Apartment 


Aboard Atlantis 60 
The Stavros Niarchos Yacht in Monte Carlo 
Interior Design by Lorraine Bonnet 
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An Aladdin’s Cave in London 116 
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Armstrong's. 


Proudly Introduces 
Two New Porcelain Siriehece: 


From the Children of the World Collection by CYBIS 


Once you have seen these two adorabie Indian 
Children, you will certainly want to consult your 
wishing star...“ Starlight, Star bright 

First Star | see tonight, 

| wish | may, | wish | might... 


if the last line of your wish is to have Little Eagle” 
and “Running Deer” for your very own, then 
Armstrong's can help you make your wish come true. 





Children of the World CYBIS Collector's Catalogue eet y Sis now accepting Armstrong's is ¢/ he home of 
Rie GRC ian eisai 12) oe ee Te leon BIS Sipe of the largest selectic 
ae Pers full color photography) of the sculptures for summer deliv- of CYBIS sculptu 
aS LS current, retired and completed ah We also have available, world, and as a t 
Ba a oe ole eee ale elena ot upon request, anew CYBIS customers, Arms ann 
ak eae CYBIS “Wishing Book Wishing Book” illustrating (alti -1e-e- 1a al 1a aaa aal 
A $3.00 value, however the current CYBIS sculptures United States at no additional 
complimentary with reserva- charge 
ee ae Your inquiries are invited. 





Armstrong’s 1502s Piha street 
Pomona, California 91766 hr 
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two drawer commode 
reproduced from an - 
original in our SBaker 
furniture museum — 
collection. 


Cc CC > 


napp © fubbs 


A MAGNAVOX COMPANY 


| 


ee | 


tT 2 


wo volume 400 page Baker Book, $15.00. 403 eMerchandise eAlart, Chicago 60654. 
“Distinguished manufacturer and distributor through your interior designer or furniture 
retailer. Showrooms in cAtlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, “Dallas, Grand ‘Rapids, Gigh “Point, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, “Philadelphia, San Grancisco. 
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“The soul of the apartment is in the carpet” 
Edgar Allan Poe 
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A 19th-century carpet from the Karabagh district 
at home in a contemporary as well as period set- 
ting. The colors are salmon, pale green, taupe, and 
black. The unusual color and patterning are indica- 
tive of rugs found in this part of the world. The 
goradis or scorpion border is rare as well as bold 
in feeling. Condition is excellent. 18’9” x 6/10” 


C Ines ale eee 


in NEW YORK 
at 1S East 57TH STREET 
212'- 75923715 


A Dealer Interested in this Art form in America 





The Editors invite any comments, suggestions and/or 
criticisms. 

Address: 

Letters 

Architectural Digest 

5900 Wilshire Boulevard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90036 


Regarding the Yalem pavilion published in the January/Feb- 
ruary 1975 issue of Architectural Digest, | wish to give full 
credit to Joseph Braswell for the interior decorating. Indeed, 
it was a most agreeable relationship. As the architect, however, 
I feel compelled to clarify the actual sequence of our collabo- 
ration. The pavilion was fully designed and approved January 
21, 1971, by Mr. and Mrs. Yalem, months before meeting 
with Mr. Braswell. Furthermore, for the record,] did not design 
the original house. 

William A. Bernoudy 

Creve Coeur, Missouri 


Architectural Digest visited our family on Christmas morning; 
and while junior members were reveling in the delights of 
Wonder Horse and Doll House, their elders were the guests 
of Gore Vidal at La Rondinaia in Ravello, of Henri Samuel 
at his homes in Paris and the French countryside, of Mr. 
Tyson in his Soho loft, once an Old Chocolate Factory. The 
children thought that Mr. Tyson should have left well-enough 
alone—with 4,000 square-feet of warehouse furnished entirely 
in chocolates, but the elders were considerably impressed with 
Mr. Tyson’s handiwork! 

Margaret Valline 

Bolinas, California 


I didn’t renew my subscription to Architectural Digest, be- 
cause I found myself resenting the comments of the designers 
whose work you chose to illustrate. I feel that the designer’s 
role should be one of translating the client’s way of life into 
a reflection of that client’s desires, not the designer’s. A 
successful interior should represent the client’s style, not the 
designer's, and a successful designer adapts his style to that 
of the client—a much more difficult problem but certainly 
the sign of a professional. In my lexicon, a designer whose 
work is easily recognized (unless he is asked to do just that, 
and then he should resist mightily) is a failure. 

Granted, you may choose to photograph for your magazine 
only those interiors which appeal to your taste or the tastes 


you think will please your readers, and I do not quarrel with — 


your choices. The photographs and composition of the maga- 
zine are beautiful—an unbeatable combination of a travelogue 
and a house tour. Would that the comments could be confined 
to stating the problems and the solutions arrived at minus 
the ‘and then I decided” rather than “we decided.” 

Mrs. James M. Anderegg 

Chicago, Illinois 





Gorham’ Jardins de Verre: 
A19thcentury art in glass rediscovered. 


Glass Artisans of the 19th century were the first to craft 
and assemble these magnificent Jardins de Verre, and 
until recently, these Gardens of Glass could only be found 
in museums and private collections. 

Now, Gorham and the talented American floral designer, 
Jane Hutcheson, have utilized this same 19th century 


technique to bring you your very own Jardins de Verre. 
Petal by petal, leaf by leaf, they are crafted from colorful 
molten glass and assembled by hand into floral displays 
that are the ultimate in beauty and distinction. 

Buy one for yourself or as a gift at fine gift stores and 
giftware departments. 


Gorham’s Gardens of Glass, shown above: (1) Chatelaine, 814” wide, $200. (2) Lorraine, 17” wide, $450. (3) Normandie, 20” high, 
$400. (4) Loire, 16” high, $400. (5) Orleans, 17” wide, $450. (6) Dauphine, 13” wide, $250. (7) Chansonette, 5 high, $60. 
(8) Pirouette, 542” high, $60. (9) Amourette, 542” high, $60. For the name of the store nearest you displaying the collection please 
write to: The Gorham Company, Dept. 207-Z, Providence, Rhode Island 02907. Prices subject to change without notice GORHAM owision oF textron 
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Its time eet drove 
one og the ten best cars 


in the world. © 

















In every field, the “ten best” list 
is an honorable, if subjective 
salute to excellence. 

Whenever automotive ex- 
perts rank the ten best cars in 
the world, the name Mercedes- 
Benz is always prominent. 

And that may make your 
selection among the ten models 
we offer just a little complicated. 
But very, very rewarding. 


ermany was the birthplace of 
G the automobile. (Daimler- 
Benz invented it in 1886.) But 
America is its home. And so of the 
27 different models Mercedes-Benz 
manufactures, we offer only ten to 
the United States. 

Individually, each offers you 
very specific advantages. But there 
is a host of uncommon things that 
are common to them all. Here are 
a few examples. 


The engineering advantage 


Mercedes-Benz introduced the first 
independent wheel suspension in 
1931, the world’s first Diesel pas- 
senger car in 1936 and, in 1951, 
patented the rigid passenger cell/ 
collapsible front and rear zone con- 
struction now found on safety vehi- 
cles. In 1961, front disc brakes were 
introduced into standard produc- 
tion. In 1968, every Mercedes-Benz 
had disc brakes on all four wheels. 
Engine technology has always 
been a Mercedes-Benz forte. To 
America, Mercedes-Benz offers a 
sophisticated, overhead camshaft 
four-cylinder gasoline engine...a 
smooth double-overhead cam six- 
cylinder with compound carburetor 
...and an electronically fuel- 
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Mercedes-Benz 450 Series. 450SE Sedan and 280S, above; 450SEL is four inches longer. 


injected, overhead camshaft V-8 
engine that uses only the exact 
amount of gasoline required. 

Our Diesels offer a separate and 
uniquely satisfying experience. Our 
latest Diesel, the 300D, is a classic 
of Mercedes-Benz engineering. It 
establishes a whole new category of 
Diesel—a whole new category of 
automobile. 

It is the world’s most advanced 
Diesel passenger car. It is so luxuri- 
ous that it banishes, once and for 
all, the image of the Diesel as a 
workhorse. Diesel fans will find its 
overall performance a stunning sur- 
prise—yet the EPA reports that it 
will deliver up to 24 mpg in town 


Mercedes-Benz Technical Specifications 


MODEL ENGINE 


DISPLACE- WHEEL- OVERALL CURB 
MENT BASE LENGTH WEIGHT 
(CU.IN.) _(IN.) (IN. (LBS) PRICE* 





240D (Sedan) 


4 cyl. ohc (fuel injected) 


146.7 1083 1955 3205 $9,811 





300D (Sedan) 


5 cyl. ohc (fuel injected) 


183.4 1083 195.5 3450 $12,194 








230 (Sedan) 
280 (Sedan) 


4cy!. ohc 





6 cyl. dohe 


140.8 1083 195.5 3230 $9,684. 





} 1676 108.3 1955 3560 $12,756 








280C (Coupe) 6 cyl. dohe 


167.6 108.3 195.5 3570 $13,520 





280S (Sedan) 6 cyl. dohc 


1676 1128 205.5 3920 $15,057 





450SE (Sedan) 


975.8 1128 2055 4100 $18,333 


and 31 mpg on the highway. And it 
burns fuel that is readily available 
and usually cheaper than gasoline. 


Safety first 


Every Mercedes-Benz fairly bristles 
with sophisticated safety devices, 
systems and elements. You may find 
some of them in other makes. But 
Mercedes-Benz feels that any car 
built for modern driving conditions 


should have them all. 


Resale: 
The ultimate test of value 


The auto industry’s official sources 
report that the average 5-year-old 
Mercedes-Benz is worth 77.0% of 
its initial value. (Mercedes-Benz 
figures say 92.3%.) And a 3-year- 
old Mercedes>Benz is quoted at 
82.3%. (Also 92.3% by our data.) 
In sum: Mercedes-Benz has the 
best resale value of any make of car 
sold in America. 
It’s time you drove 
one of the ten best cars 
in the world. 


A Mercedes-Benz. 




















V-8 ohc (fuel injected 





Mercedes-Benz | 


Engineered like no other car | 
in the world. — - Hii 
©Mercedes-Benz, 1975 ! 


) 
450SEL (Sedan) V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 275.8 1165 2094 4140 $19,775 
450SL (Sports) ) 275.8 96.9 1823 3780 $17,653 
450SLC (SportsCoupe) _-V-8 ohc (fuel injected) 275.8 111.0 196.4 3820 $22,053 


*East and Gulf Coast P.O.E. West Coast higher. Exc/ude State, Local taxes, transportation. /nc/ude suggested Dealer Pre-Delivery charges 
Subject to change without notice 


V-8 ohc (fuel injected 
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ANDRE OSTIER 


GLOBE PHOTOS, INC 








PEOPLE A\ Is elle eters lisyey ante 


A princess who lives in a walk-up flat in Paris; two princes, 
father and son, who live in a villa in the heart of Rome; 
the digs of an antiques dealer turned designer in London; 
spring coming in all of its splendor to Old Westbury Gar- 
dens; a leafy refuge in the Hollywood Hills; three innovative 
Manhattan apartments of great élan; a residence which once 
belonged to Cole Porter; Jean Kerr wittily describing the 
new décor of her house; and last, but surely not least, At- 
lantis, the splendid yacht belonging to Stavros Niarchos— 
these are the fabric from which this issue has been woven. 
Variety is the spice of the issue, versatility the hallmark 
of the design statements reflecting our editorial viewpoint. 
We will continue to offer such statements for your pleasure. 
—Paige Rense, Editor 





The Patina of Old Paris 
Princess Ruspoli’s 

Tle Saint-Louis Apartment 
by Philippe Jullian 





Those who mourn—and don’t we all?—the modern buildings 
that are ravaging the Paris skyline can sink into Editor- 
at-Large Philippe Jullian’s account of the lifestyle of Prin- 
cess Ruspoli. One of the first Parisians to desert the sixteenth 
arrondissement for the charm of the Ile Saint-Louis, the prin- 
cess has created a stunning and unusual home. One afternoon 
we helped that elegant lady carry her groceries up three flights 
of stairs (there is no elevator in the historic building). To- 
day even princesses must cope with reality. She is chic and 
informal and decorated her Marais-section apartment with 
a sure touch, mixing flea market finds with velvet-covered 
Victorian armchairs. Page 52. 





New View 
Revamping the Former Cole Porter House 





Thank heaven the home where the inimitable Cole Porter 
once lived fell into the tasteful, skilled hands of Ron Wilson. 
Ron last appeared in Architectural Digest (May/June 1974) with 
the sumptuous interiors he designed for Sonny and Cher. 
His own house is more modest but quite as interesting. He 
has cleverly solved the problem of designing a home both 
for personal and professional needs. Page 64. 


Architectural Digest Visits 
Jean and Walter Kerr 
by Jean Kerr 





Honestly now, whom would you rather drop in on—via Archi- 
tectural Digest, of course—than the witty lady playwright who 
wrote Please Don't Eat the Daisies and the theater critic who 
must die a thousand deaths on his wife’s opening nights? 
The Kerrs live in cozy chic, and they aren’t really much like 
the couple in the film or the weekly television series which 
emerged from Mrs. Kerr’s original work and made her even 
more famous and successful. Our visit to Mr. and Mrs. Kerr’s 
suburban New York home is made doubly enjoyable by the 
fact that Jean Kerr has written a charming account of redec- 
orating her home with interior designer Wayne Stellmacher. 
A visual and a literary treat. Page 70. 





Aboard Atlantis 
The Stavros Niarchos Yacht 
in Monte Carlo 


Somehow it is reassuring to realize that, for some, great wealth 
is still a fact of life and that the large, confident gesture has 
not vanished from the earth. Such a beau geste is the Niarchos 
yacht, now at anchor in Monte Carlo harbor. We are piped 
aboard Atlantis and have the opportunity of visiting the Greek 
shipping magnate’s seven-million-dollar floating home. It has 
sophisticated equipment like the ITT Satellite Navigator 
found, outside of the military, only on Queen Elizabeth 2. In 
fact, there is so much automated equipment on board that 
only a small crew is required. At three hundred and eighty 
feet in length and weighing in at over twenty-five hundred 
tons it is probably the world’s largest private yacht. Page 60. 


Blending Fantasy and Function 
Decorator's Own New York Townhouse 
Apartment 


by Stephen Spector 





Condominium owners—and the decorators of same—who are 
busy anguishing over rooms with low ceilings and cramped 
dimensions can live vicariously in the New York apartment 
of Richard Villany. It boasts proportions from the past—a 
living room forty-five by twenty-five feet with ceilings fif- 
teen-feet high. Far from thinking classic French, Richard 
thought Moroccan. His use of silver and navy blue with carved 
wooden furniture and a collection of New World monkeys | 
in porcelain make this designer-owner’s apartment unique, 
even in a city filled with extraordinary homes. With verve | 
and flair he has met the urban challenge of limited space. 
And overcome it. Page 76. 





Continued on page 16 
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Dew CARPET AND RUG DIVISION 
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969 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10022 
371-9632-3 
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The age of elegance 


is recreated in your library, 











living room, dining room, bed- 





room, or office. Custom made wood 
paneling including built-in bookcases, wall units and 
fireplaces superbly crafted in hand-rubbed finishes. Our total 


service—from design to installation available throughout the U.S. 


Send for color slides and brochure. $2.50 (Brochure Upon Request) 




















Left: A rare carving of malachite 

Shi shi lions playing with the sacred jewel. 
Chia ching (1796-1821). 16” ht., with stand. 
Below: Fine white jade Phoenix bird. 
Ch’ien-lung (1736-1795). 12” ht., with stand. 
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Below: An important red carnelian agate vase and cover. 
Ch’ien-lung period. 16%4”x10", with stand. 


the ARI soectrum 


Jade & Oriental Art 


Beverly Wilshire Hotel - 9500 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 90212 Telephone (213) 278-2814 
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Continued from page 12 


Fluid Space 
An Artist’s Rendering 
by Valentine Lawford 





Pe 1, 
Me ae 


Now here’s a switch—the painter Richard Giglio decorated 
his own apartment and his landlord happens to be the interior 
designer Angelo Donghia. The decorating and paintings are 
by the artist, the photography by Angelo Donghia and the 
text by our Editor-at-Large Valentine Lawford. Page 86. 


An Aladdin’s Cave in London 
Designer Creates Mood in Miniature 
by Elizabeth Dickson 





After wearying days in his antiques shop in the fashionable 
Pimlico Road area of London or a day spent huddling over 
problems in the country house of one of his clients, interior 
designer Geoffrey Bennison escapes to what may be the most 
imaginative garret in London. Page 116. 





Fabricating a Look 
California Spirit Lightens Formality 
by Camilla Snyder 





Not an undercover job but a slick exercise in slipcovering 
is the best way to describe the informality and freshness 
interior designer J. P. Mathieu (Pepe to his clients and friends) 
brings to this Hollywood Hills home. The Cuban-born de- 
signer’s talents are in growing demand, and he is opening 
branches in both Texas and Florida. Page 92. 


Bower for a Lady— 
A Flowered Setting for City Visits 
by Suzanne Vidor 





Once upon a time there was a beautiful blonde beauty from 
Sweden who lived happily in a Valerian Rybar-decorated 
house. Then a lady named Charlotte Curtis of the New York 
Times wrote a description of the house—making it appear a 
bit elaborate. The beautiful blonde was mildly upset and in 
her new house asked John Cottrell to simplify. Page 118. 





Staging a New Version 
Bravissimo Statement for 
Manhattan Apartment 
by Peter Carlsen 





A marriage of art and life—up to now they just lived togeth- 
er—is what designer Rubén de Saavedra says he tried to 
achieve in the West Side Manhattan apartment he set up 
for a musically oriented owner. “An apartment should be 
to the eye what a singing voice is to the ear,” the designer 
explains. The project was time consuming. Page 104. 


A Hidden Jewel in Rome 
The Prince of Hesse’s Villa Polissena 
by Helen Barnes 





Re rey ee 
Prince Henry of Hesse and his father, Prince Philip, share 
a villa in the heart of Rome which began as nothing more 
than a casale—a small house. It is rather more today. While 
Prince Henry gardens, paints, and designs opera sets, his 
father reminisces about the umbrella cypress his wife planted 
many years ago. The trees are now fifty-feet high. Page 124. 





Spring in Old Westbury Gardens 





This is the final article of our three-part series on the gardens 
and manor house at Old Westbury in Long Island. The au- 
tumn gardens were featured in our September/October 1974 
issue, and the manor house in the January/February 1975 
issue. Now we have the enthralling spring gardens. Page 110. 
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Feature Articles in This Issue ... In “Empire Furniture: The 
Napoleonic Heritage” Sir Francis Watson discusses this elab- 
orate French style. Page 82. James Normile gives us a history 
of American sailing ships as seen through the eyes of contem- 
porary artists in “Nautical Paintings.” Page 98. 
























Many people believe that Grandfather ern @onenva elt 


is the finest resort Community .. . anywhere. Chances are you will . 
quickly form a similar opinion. But not until you have seen it. 


Don’t just look at Grandfather, though... 


ed 





Look at several 





Aeetes resort properties. 
meee You'll see 
en U-Re ile a Fs 





lf you belong at Grandfather, you won’t have to be told. You'll 


know it. 


On the slopes of towering Grandfather Mountain in a secluded 
wilderness of western North Carolina’s high country, Grandfather 
Golf and Country Club is an exclusive, private property with spa- 
cious residential lots and luxury condominium apartments. Prices 
reflect the true value of a quality resort in a spectacular setting. 





A superb championship golf course, an executive golf course, excep- 
tional indoor and outdoor tennis courts, a spring-fed 40-acre lake 


providing swimming, sailing and trout fishing, and a large clubhouse For additional information avout 
| offering ideal atmospheres for dining and social activities are just Grandtaeia Golf and ie Sunby ein, 
forward the coupon below to G. F. Co., 
some of the truly unsurpassed features of Grandfather Golf and Box 208, Linville, N. C. 28646 Phone 704/898-4512 


Country Club. 






Located in central Eastern America, Grandfather is within only a few 
hours from Miami, Chicago, Dallas, and New York. 










Address 






This is not an offer to sell. Prospective purchaser must visit property and obtain HUD 
property report from developer and read it before signing anything. HUD neither approves iat 
merits of the offering nor the value of the property as an investment, if any. City 
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Announcing 
Clean. 





You're looking at one of the best reasons in the world to own a 
Whirlpool range. Clean. 


The beautiful cook top, for example, is a single smooth glass 
ceramic surface. It can be wiped clean in just a jiffy. No more burners 
or reflectors to scour. But that’s only half the story. 


The oven is continuous cleaning. That means the specially treated 
Surfaces on the walls and door continuously clean themselves. And they 
do it during the normal baking operation. (Spillovers should be wiped away.) 
There's no special high-heat cycle required. 


Actually we hope the only problem you'll have is deciding which 
model to choose. You see, Whirlpool now makes smooth-top ranges 
in just about every size and combination you can imagine. From set-ins 
and built-ins to free standing models. And they're all available from your 
Whirlpool dealer now. 


Incidentally, they all cook and broil beautifully. Just what you might 
expect from a Whirlpool Range. 
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We believe quality can be beautiful. 
































Kindels 
timeless styling 
ASSUIeES YOU a 
lifetime of 
increasing 
appreciation 


KINDEL 
Grand Ragpudls 
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For brochures of Kindel’s Upholstery and 18th Century English Collection, send two dollars to 


Kindel Furniture Company, Dept. ADJ-75 
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100 Garden Street, S.E 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 
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fm In Search of the Bicentennial 





\ Drawing by E.R. Kinstler 





A New Englander who graduated from Yale University, Mr. Lynes now 
lives in New York City and spends weekends in the Berkshires. He is the 
author of eight books and was managing editor of Harper’s magazine. 


TO THOSE OF us who love world’s fairs and who relish the 
idea of an enormous exclamation point to mark the end of 
an era, there is something timid and mildly wicked about 
having the nation’s Bicentennial come and go without one 
concentrated, all-out jamboree such as marked the end of 
our first century. Visions of Ferris wheels as tall as sky- 
scrapers, lagoons with swan boats and splashing fountains, 
vast architectural fantasies, glimpses of the incomprehensible 
but not in the least unlikely future, marvels of invention and 
technology, and above all fireworks. 

A world’s fair today, we are told, would be economically 
unsound; it would cause impossible congestion in the city 
that played host; there would be inadequate hotel facilities 
and transportation and parking, and so on. 

So we settle for something else, a scavenging in the national 
attic to see what is worth trotting out and dusting off that 
will contribute to knowing ourselves and our history better. 
By no means let us underestimate the importance of that. 
It has some of the virtues of spring cleaning and many of 
the values of setting the record straight—a totting up of our 
culture, a profit-and-loss statement of how well we have 
accomplished our national purpose, even some redefinition 
of what our national purpose seems to have been and may 
become at some point in the future. 

There is one aspect of what is going on that is of special 
interest to Americans who are concerned with the arts that 
we have produced—not just the fine arts, but also the folk 
arts, the decorative arts, and the so-called ethnic arts. The 
Whitney Museum in New York, for example, is working on 
an exceedingly ambitious exhibition which will be an eye- 
opener—two hundred years of American sculpture. The show 
will give us a chance to make up our minds not only about 
private but public sculpture (the biggest pieces will be scat- 
tered about the city), and about folk sculpture and sculpture 
by American Indians. The Los Angeles County Museum has 
invited David Driscoll, the head of the art department at Fiske 
University, to bring together a show of “Black American 
Artists: 1750-1950.” He has evidently unearthed all manner 
of interesting and obscure works, not just of painting and 
sculpture, but architectural elements, drawings and graphics. 
Our attics are more interesting than we know. 

This raises an interesting question about the contents of 
our attics. What is it that aroused the intense interest in 
American art of the nineteenth century that surfaced about 
fifteen years ago? Why did pictures that could be bought 
in junk shops for a few dollars or at reputable dealers for 
a few hundred suddenly start selling for $50,000 or, as in 
one case, for $450,000? How do you explain that a painting 


Continued on page 22 

















‘his country may be in danger. We could be 
sing something we can't afford to lose. 

Once, when aman produced a product It 
vas the best he could possibly make. He stood 
hind it with pride. He lived a simple idea: Do 
‘right or don't do it at all. Nobody told him that. 
No government agency dictated it. And it built a 
standard of living for all the world to aim at. 

Now that idea is threatened. Today that 
dride in workmanship, in the quality of things, is 
ndanger of slowly slipping away. 

However, there are companies, actually 
many companies, that are working harder today 
han ever before to preserve quality in everything 
hey make. 

We feel that Whirlpool Corporation is such 
company. And we feel it so strongly that we 
Nave dedicated our entire company to the pres- 
ervation of quality. And that means more than 
just making quality dishwashers, dryers, auto- 
matic washers, refrigerators, freezers, ranges, 
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Whirl 


Home 


Quality. 
The endangered 
species. 


compactors and air conditioners. We mean quality — 


in everything we do. 


That's why in 1967 we initiated our Cool | 


Line service. Toll-free help that's available to you 
anytime. Just call with any questions or problems 
you might have concerning any Whirlpool appli 


ance. The number is 800-253-1301. In Michigan, 


800-632-2243. 


That's why we have a Quality Control De- | 


partment that assures you of appliances you can 
count on. Day in and day out. 
Thats why we have a simplified letter 


warranty that’s easy to understand, easy to use. | 


That's why we have Whirlpool Tech-Care 
service. A franchised service network which 
means all the help you ever need is usually no 
more than minutes away. 

Yes, quality may be endangered in many 
places. But at Whirlpool we simply won't let it 
die. It's too important. 

And it means too much to all of us. 


pool 


We believe quality can be beautiful. 
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Continued from page 20 
by a relatively obscure Philadelphian, Thomas Anschutz (a 
pupil of Thomas Eakins), was bought by a Detroit collector 
2 in 1954 for $1,500, changed hands in the mid-sixties for 
rien ul Ss $40,000 and fetched $250,000 at auction in 1972? What hap- 
pened to fashion? Or was it something that happened to taste? 
NEW. SEMI-ANTIQUES AND ANTIQUES Essentially, revivals are a matter of quality insisting, like 
cream, on rising to the surface. Sometimes, to be sure, the 

FOR THE DISCRIMINATING... 


cream looks like skim milk when it first appears, when, in 
fact, it is the very opposite; it is too rich for the generation 
for which it is made. On the other hand, there are artists 
whose work enjoys such popularity when it first appears that 
it wears out its welcome very quickly, a victim of overex- 
posure, and disappears into limbo like a good many television 
personalities. Its real qualities in such cases are overwhelmed 
by the clamor made over its superficial qualities, by an em- 
phasis on what is flashy at the expense of what is sound. 
This is precisely what happened to a good deal of American 
art made in the nineteenth century. The most spectacular 
example was the work of the landscape painter, Frederic E. 
Church, who dazzled his contemporaries with the extraor- 
dinary details of his panoramic paintings of Niagara Falls and 
the Andes and the Hudson River, for he was the epitome 
of the Hudson River School’s dedication to both the minutiae 
and the atmospheric qualities of the landscape. So astonishing 
did his contemporaries find his painting, The Heart of the Andes, 
when it was shown in New York in 1859 that one awed critic 
called it ‘the finest painting ever painted in this country, 
and one of the best ever painted.”” Thousands of New Yorkers 
lined up to pay an admission charge of twenty-five cents 
to see it. Church made a sizable fortune as a painter, and 
then fashion deserted him. He represented everything that 
the “advanced taste” of the generation that followed him (he 
died nearly forgotten in 1900) found distasteful. By that time 
all adventurous eyes were on Paris and the Impressionists. 
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Gradually fashion reversed itself. Church is again recog- 
nized as one of the great American artists; it is the soundness 
of his canvases, not the flashiness, that has retrieved his 
reputation. And so it is with a number of other almost forgot- 
ten painters (Kensett, Bingham, Mount, Eastman Johnson, for 
TABA TABRIZ example) and sculptors (Dr. Rimmer, Saint-Gaudens, Palmer, 
and Remington). They are far enough away to be valued for 
their works, not for their personalities or by the unstable 
currency of fashion. Although they dwelt on loftier heights | 
of Parnassus, it is well to remember that Bach disappeared 
for nearly a century and Piero della Francesca for several. 

It is very possible that the excitement engendered by the | 

WE ARE CONTINUALLY ADDING TO post-World War II American artists gave courage to those 
OUR EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF FINE ORIENTAL RUGS. scholars and curators who had been poking around the attic | 

See ae ee ee ee a ee Nae of our past to stir up some excitement about their rediscovered 
e treasures. Call it chauvinism, if you wish. I would prefer to 

Fred Woheban Rug (0 call it natural pride replacing carefully ania ae ee f 

BInEGHINEORTERS © Americans were so used to being told that “culture” was an 


295 FIFTH AVENUE « 6th FLOOR * NEW YORK NY. 10016 exclusive possession of the Old World that they came to | 
(212) 725-2076 © 725-2077 i believe it. What the Bicentennial emphasis on American art 


can scarcely help but accomplish is to put our arts in a world 
perspective—neither myopic, as it has been, nor chauvinistic 
as it might mistakenly seem to be. 























Determination has its rewards. 


A tradition of building great cars like the 1933 Cadillac 355 Phaeton has its advantages—and 
rewards—for today’s luxury car buyer. First, we stubbornly maintain that a luxury car should 
be a thing of beauty. This is reflected in all nine Cadillacs—including Eldorado, the only 
American-built luxury convertible. Then, there’s Total Cadillac Value. Because of it, Cadillac 
resale is traditionally the highest of any U.S. luxury car make...and its repeat ownership 
the greatest of any U.S. car make. Cadillac. Then and Now...an American Standard for the World. 






































MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 





ARTHUR ELROD ASSOCIATES, INC. 


850 North Palm Canyon Drive Palm Springs, California 714 325-2593 
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It begins with a blacksmith. 
Instead of a cookie-cutter kind of 
production line, each piece of Woodard 

furniture begins with an anvil, some 
brawn, and an honest-to- 
goodness blacksmith. 

Woodard furniture is 
shaped, joined and fin- 
ished by hand, right down 
to the careful hand-wiping 
of the final antiquing. 
There is no mass produc- 
tion. Employees are arti- 
sans and craftsmen. 

And Woodard endures to add to its 


The worth 
of Woodard 


worth. Each piece of furniture, for 
example, receives a layer of molten zinc 
to inhibit rust and to protect 

the finish. This is an expensive 
way to protect furniture, 
but it is also the best 
way. And when you add 
the 14 separate finishing 
steps, you begin to see 
why Woodard furniture 
can be passed down 
from generation to generation. 

The eyes have it. 

The beauty of Woodard is 
evident with another quick glance at the 
photograph below. For 
three generations Wood- 

ard has been a style 
leader, both in- 

doors and out. 

And this lead- 
ership is not 
confined to 








wrought iron alone. Few manufacturers 


offer such a wide range of fabrics and 
coverings. Woodard also 
knows that not everyone 
likes white. That’s why you 
, can choose from a 

8 rainbow of 25 beautiful 
finishing colors. 

In this clickety-click, 
mass-produced, com- 
puterized world we live in, 
isn’t it nice to know there’s still a 
Woodard around? 

For color brochures and the name of 
the store near you that carries Woodard 


indoor and outdoor furniture, write 
to Woodard, 321 Elm Street, Owosso, 


Michigan 48367. WWeaS Eps] 
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The sun drenched west coast and the vivid colors of its 
foliage inspired this exciting new collection of decorative 
fabrics. Companion wallcoverings available in the 
Schumacher ‘Golden Odyssey’’collection. 





Through Interior Designers and at the finest stores. 


= Sas He Ure late: 


F.Schumacher & Co.,939 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y.10022 








The Mexican Collection: numbered issues in silver and gold. We take great pleasure in presenting this superb collection 
of figurines wrought in Sterling silver and 22K gold vermeil. Eight are replicas of famous art treasures from the permanent 
collection of the Mexican National Museum of Anthropology —done to scale and authorized by the museum. All are 
exquisitely detailed and painstakingly hand-finished. Each is tarnish-proof and bears an engraved issue number on its base 


plate. We think you'll be as proud to own and display these unique investment-wise collectibles, as we are to offer them. 
Lunt Galleries. A division of Lunt Silversmiths. 





Race. Totonac Culture. (top left) 3-1/4" high 
including base. Numbered Issue of 1,000, $225. 


God Xochipilli. Aztec Culture. (top right) 3-5/16" high 
including base. Numbered Issue of 1,000, $265. 


Atlante from Tula. Toltec Culture. (lower left) 4-5/8" high 
including base. Numbered Issue of 1,000, $225. 


Mesoamerican Indian Girl. Contemporary rendition. 
(lower right) Red and yellow gold vermeil. 12-1/2" high including 
base. Numbered Issue of 300, $1850. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


SHREVE, 
CRUMP & 
LOW CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1800 
330 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 02116 (617) 267-9100 
And The Mall at Chestnut Hill 





Send $1 for a full-color catalogue of the Lunt Mexican Collection. 
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Opportyanity” 


DLS em MMO) MR OCCU IM NCEE 
designer available for immediate 
purchase. Distinctive eighteenth and 
nineteenth century French ‘and 
Diese Ame OTE RARE en Ls 
approximately $425,000.00 by fore- 
most New York/London based auction 
gallery. Most items were purchased in 
England and on the Continent well 
before present inflated prices. This 
designer's work has appeared in 
Architectural Digest many times, and 
the inventory is on display in one of 
New York City’s most beautiful show- 
rooms. 


Stock includes armoires, breakfronts, 
desks, chairs, tables, chandeliers, 
porcelains, lamps, rugs, and decorative 
accessories of exceptional quality and 
scale. All merchandise is in superior 
condition. 


A rare opportunity to acquire in toto. 


a superlative and carefully chosen 
collection of antiques and unusual 
appointments. Negotiable terms - For 
Aad om Cee COTM ULC COn 


Bau E aT 


360 East 72nd. Street / A 811 
New York, New York 10021 








INTERNATIONAL ART MARKKE® 


Bargain Hunting in Antiquity 
by Howard L. Katzander 


WHAT HAPPENS at major art auctions has a lot to do with 
taste. When Sotheby Parke Bernet held its first sale in New 
York devoted exclusively to American Indian crafts and ar- 
tifacts, the Indian motifs were limited largely to a few tradi- 
tional symbols, and Indian handiwork seemed to cater to a 
special taste. The sale was an immense success, however, and 
a hungry market has gobbled up repeated offerings since then. 

While the same thing cannot be said as conclusively about 
the appeal of antiquities, it is still true that they represent 
a broad area undervalued today, both in terms of price and 
in terms of their effectiveness as an element in interior décor. 
The well-piaced and carefully lighted fragment of bronze or 
pottery from the Valley of the Kings or the Syrian sands 
has always been an eye-stopping device. 

It is significant that a major sale of antiquities held recently 
brought prices which, while well below the levels reached 
for comparable pieces in the 1920s, did suggest a boom in 
this largely neglected area. The decision made by Sotheby 
Parke Bernet to follow this particular sale with one devoted 
exclusively to Islamic pottery—for the first time since the 
heyday of antiquities in the post-World War I era—has 
something to say to all of us. Consider just one of the offerings 
in the antiquities sale: an Etruscan bronze perfume vessel, 
circa 250-150 B.C., in the form of the head of a goddess 
gazing upward and wearing conical earrings, her finely en- 
graved hair bound in an elaborate coiffure tied in a spiral 
chignon above the nape of the neck; the eyelashes, eyebrows 
and pupils delicately incised; the price $1,000. 

Until the Great Depression the late Renaissance was the 
watershed beyond which great collectors of taste seldom 
looked in their search for rarities. Consequently, in this 
country there are examples of everything from Limoges 
enamel and Renaissance jewelry back to bits of bronze harness 
from the days of the Sassanian kings—many of them at bargain 
prices. Often their value and importance is unsuspected by 
their present owners, and they turn up in surprising places. 

One friend with a good eye, window-shopping along New 
York’s Second Avenue, entered a dusty shop and asked the 
price of a pair of brown pottery vases in the window. There 
was a green glaze across the shoulders running down the 
sides. ‘Not very much,” said the lady proprietor. “Looks like 
somebody spilled paint on them. Fifteen dollars for the two?” 
They were T’ang Dynasty—in perfect condition. And there 
was the local fixit shop owner who asked me if I could identify 
some bits of carved stone thrown in by a lady from whom 
he had bought some pieces of depression glass. They were 
antique Chinese belt buckles, made of jade. 

So it goes. This country abounds in treasure, amassed over 
three centuries of seafaring and hoarding and raids on the 
Old World. Much of it has strayed from normal channels, 
and every day trained eyes have the opportunity of finding 
rarities again and putting them back where they belong. U 








clarence house 


40 East 57th Street, New York 


Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, 


Dallas, Philadelphia, Seattle, Boston, Houston. 
‘‘Mitsuko,”’ handprinted fabric and wallpaper. 


“Vitello,” Italian calf. Through interior designers, 
architects and fine department stores. 





...one of the great world 
collections of museum 
quality jade 
from the former 
Volkert Collection. 


Pure white carved Jade Vase with chain 
and cover (pictured at left). Decorated 
with figures of five boys in high relief. 
This highly original carving represents the 
five favorite sons of the Tou Family. 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 10/2”; Width: 4”. 


e Rare carved Yellow Jade of superb 
quality beautifully carved. Ch’ien Lung 
(1736-1795) Height: 612”; Width: 4”. 


© Jade Vase delicately carved with two 
Buddhistic panels on each side. Small 
winged human figures, which could be 
angels described to the Chinese by Jesuit 
priests headed by Father Castioglone. 
Indian style. Ch’ien Lung. Height: 61/2"; 
Width: 3”. 

© White Jade Dragon. This small carving 
is done superbly. It is of the dragon 
emerging from the river. Ch’ien Lung. 
Height: 2”; Length: 412”. 

° A pair of Imperial White Jade Figures, 
Mei Jen Dancing Girls. Graceful poses 
with flowing robes. Reign marks of 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 11”; Width: 472". 

e White Jade Tea Pot, and White Jade 
Cups with Saucers, with beautifully carved 
design of blooming prunus, scroll handle, 
dome cover with lotus bud knob finial; 
beautiful mutton fat white Jade high 
quality. Ch’ien Lung. Height of tea pot: 
414”; Width of tea pot: 8”. Height of 
cups and saucers: 23”; Diameter of 
cups: 212”. 

¢ A rare Imperial White Jade Bowl in the 
shape of six petals and carved dragon 
both inside and outside. Two loose ring 
handles suspended from two dragon 
heads. This is an excellent example of this 





BE 


26 pieces*, each appraised and 
its authenticity verified in writing 
by Na Chih-liang, world-renowned 
curator of the National Chinese 
Museum of Taiwan. 


period. Ch’ien Lung. Height: 3-3/16"; 
Diameter: 71/2”. 


e White Jade Koro, well proportioned, 
two piece. The material is pure white 
jade of uniform color, and is void of 
decoration excepting the Fu dog and cub 
on the cover. Two rings on the sides 
suspended from a dragon head; three 
curved legs sustain the round bowl. 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 4172”; Width: 41/2". 
e Rare Imperial carved White Jade Bowl, 
with original cover. On the top of the 
cover there are 16 Ling-Chih (Sacred 
Fungus of Longevity) holding four rings. 
On the cover there are scroll Ling-Chih 
leaves around four panels and in each 
panel there is a Ch’ing. On the top of the 
bowl there are scroll Ling-Chih leaves, 
and two large Fu-bats (good luck), each 
holding the character Shou (long life), 
with grouping Ling-Chih handles. In the 
front and the back of the bowl there are 
two panels with the character Hsi 
(Happiness), and the other four panels 
with Ch’ing Musical Instruments. On 
each of the four standards there is a 
Fu-bat holding the character of Long Life. 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 6”; Diameter: 8”. 

e Rare Imperial carved mutton fat White 
Jade covered Vase with loose ring handles. 
Flattened ovate shape with Pl HSIEH’S 
head handles with loose rings; body 
outlined and paneled with looped rope 
moldings; dome cover similarly orna- 
mented with rope moldings, with finial 


Fully illustrated brochure of the collection is available for $6.00. 





of P| HSIEH animal with gaping jaws. 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 10”; Width: 41/2”. 


¢ White Jade Vase with original cover. 
Carving on one side shows the ‘Mei 
Hua” (Chinese Plum Blossom, or Prunus) 
for the new year celebration. Carving on 
the other side shows the “Wan Nien 
Ching” (Chinese ever-green) for the New 
Year's eve celebration. The carving 
extrudes from the side of the vase and 

is cut with fine definition. Ch’ien Lung. 
Height: 742”; Width: 5”. 

¢ Jade Vase. White covered vase and 
cover. Cover is topped with a cluster of 
moo-tan or peonies. A pair of dainty 
rings suspend from dragon heads on each 
side of the neck. An intertwining bough 
with flowers and birds encircles the vase 
while on one side open mouth Fu dog 
menaces a flying bird. Fine carving, fine 
material. Ch’ien Lung. Height: 7”; 
Width: 3”. 

¢ White Jade Koro, or incense burner, 
with loose ring handles; globular bowl 
supported by three short feet carved 
Tao-Tieh mask and conforming carved 
and undercut ring handles; body is plain 
to show fine quality of mutton fat Jade; 
dome cover with Tao-Tieh animal finial; 
beautifully polished mutton fat Jade. 
Ch’ien Lung. Height: 5%”; Width: 7%”. 


¢ Mutton fat White Jade covered Vase with 
loose ring handles. Includes original Jade 
stand. Flattened ovate shape with 

P| HSIEH’S head handles with loose ring. 
Dome cover ornamented with scrolling 
lotus in similar manner; mutton fat Jade 
of superb luminous quality. Ch’ien Lung. 
Height: 10”; Width: 442”. 


*available at time of publication. 
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In the Beverly Hills Hotel 
9641 Sunset Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 
(213) 273-7708 


In the Fairmont Hotel 
950 Mason Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 94106 
(415) 391-3440 
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ACTION STRIPE’, an experience in pure wool from the magic needle of Edward Fields. 
_ All Edward Fields custom carpets, rugs and Wallrugs* are made of pure wool. 
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232 EAST 59TH STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES - MIAMI - MONTREAL - SEATTLE - TORONTO - VANCOU 
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bACCARAT 


the crystal of Kings 


christofle silver fora v\Ca ae DT 
ieee] ats Limoges 





From France, at fine stores everywhere...and at Baccarat, 55 E. 57 St., N.¥.C. 10022 
Write Dept. AD1 for illustrated brochures featuring stemware, china or gifts, 50¢ each, silver, 10¢ 


It gets better every time around. 


199-WC-5 


Announcing - 
our 17" World Cruise 


Jan. 20, 1976 from New York. From Miami Jan. 22. 
87 days, 24 ports, the s.s. Rotterdam. 


All the comfort and luxury of a grand ship built to sail the world, 
plus a fascinating new itinerary including the Mediterranean. Casablanca, 
Naples, Athens, Alexandria, Suez, Bombay, Bali, Singapore, 

Hong Kong. Yokohama, Honolulu, Acapulco and 12 more enchanting ports 
Perhaps your most memorable travel experience 

From $6,520 to $19,695. See your travel agent or mail the coupon 
See your travel agent or call Miss Martin collect 
at (212) 760-3880, toll-free at (800) 221-6657 
Holland America Cruises, 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, N.Y.. N.Y. 10001 
Please send brochure on the s.s. Rotterdam 1976 World Cruise 
Name 
Address 
City 


Travel Agent 
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Passport—Cloistered Old World Elegance: 
Spain’s Paradores 


YOU DON’T HEAR TOO MUCH about Spain’s paradores, perhaps 
because they are not advertised to any great extent. Generally 
they are small, booked far ahead and often difficult to contact. 
However, many seasoned travelers who plan their trips ahead 
make a point of staying in them. 

Altogether, Spain now has fifty-six of them, and here are 
a few of the better ones. Bear in mind, however, that none 
should be overlooked. Some of them have only six rooms, 
and it is essential to reserve well ahead of time. For additional 
information about paradores contact the Spanish National 
Tourist Office (589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017). 
Granada 
In the shadow of the famous Moorish palace, the Alhambra, 
the Renaissance Convent of San Francisco is the most popular 
parador in Spain and must be booked far ahead (a year is 
not unreasonable). It has recently been expanded from a mere 
eight double rooms to twenty, and all the charm remains. 
Jaén 
The Castle of Santa Catalina is about sixty miles from Granada 
and a good place to break the tedious drive to Madrid. Once 
a fourteenth-century fortress, it is on a mountaintop in an 
area known for fine hunting and fishing. It is exquisitely 
furnished with period antiques, and the dining room is a gem. 
Merida 
About thirty-five miles from Badajoz near the Portuguese 
border, Merida is renowned for its rich legacy of ancient ruins 
and monuments: among them, a remarkable Roman theater 
and amphitheater, a bridge and aqueduct. The parador here 
is in the sixteenth-century Convento de los Frailes de Jesus. 
Alarcon 
The Marques de Villena at Alarcon in the province of Cuenca 
is one of Spain’s handsomest paradores. On a mountaintop, 
it is surrounded by a sweeping panorama on all sides. The 
inn is impeccably furnished with antiques. 
Santillana del Mar 
Less than twenty miles from Santander, a popular resort, Gil 
Blas is on Spain’s north Atlantic coast. The parador is in a 
palace once owned by the Barrada family, who seemed to 
have owned everything in sight. The town itself is a Roman- 
esque jewel, long a favorite resort of the nobility. 
Bayona 
Fifteen miles from Vigo near the Portuguese border is the 
Conde de Gondomar. Rooted to a cliff overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean, it offers spectacular vistas—toward the sometimes 
violent sea and toward a colorful and sleepy bay dotted with 
small islands. The parador was an abandoned, but historic, 
ruin before the Spanish government turned it into one of 
the choicest paradores. 0 








Edited especially for the readers of Architectural Digest by Passport, the 
monthly travel newsletter, which can be obtained on a subscription basis 
by writing to their offices at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 60606. 

















Casa Bella Backgammon. 
inthe morning. 


Youll never regret it 


If you have a passion for the. 
magnificent, you'll appreciate Casa 
Bella Backgammon. A table hand- 
crafted of exquisite burl wood. Ac- 
cented with inlays of steel and brass. 
And honed toanimpeccable 
isis 

Actually, the table 
is so striking that as 
an arena for the 
fascinating LO 
game of back- 
gammon, it is 
roughly equiv- 
alent to using 
id at=am F-) me larsLies by 
a handball court. 

And as an investment 
for your home, it is one you'll 
never regret. Fhe morning 
after your first game—or 
any morning thereafter. 

Casa Bella. No regrets. 


CASA BELIA 


Italian Contemporary Design. 





Casa Bella/ Open Monday through Friday 10-6/Saturday 10-5/1801 Bay Road (just off Venetian Causeway), Miam! Beach/Phone: 






































Every home should have at 


Stowaway 

The phone that's heard but 
not seen. (Touch-Tone or 
rotary dialing) 














Elite 

A modern design with g 
classic simplicity. 
(Touch-Tone** or 
rotary dialing) 







Accent 

The versatile phone that accents any 
1 . . 

decor. (Touch-Tone or rotary dialing) 





Mediterraneant 
A cradlephone to blend 
with your Mediterranean 
decor. (Rotary dialing only) 










Candlestick® ff y: 
A nostalgic reminder of " fy j fj | | ) im 
the roaring 20s. (Rotary dialing only) / , 


or ‘ Acradlephone that captures ® 
_— of a bygone era. (Rotary dialingo | 
( 


Design Line phon: 





east one conversation piece. 












Chestphonet 
A handsome chest that conceals 
a phone. (Touch-Tone or 

rotary dialing) 




















Early Americant 
The cradlephone trans- 

im lated into Early American. 
ie (Rotary dialing only) 


Exeter 
A functionally modern phone 
with a richly textured finish. 

(Touch-Tone or rotary 
dialing) 





Now, Design Line* phones from the Bell 
System are here. Phones that match your decor. 
Your life-style. Your personality. | 

Each phone comes with a plug-ended cord 
for use with a telephone jack. (If you don't have a | 
jack, we'll install one for an additional charge.) | 
You own the Design Line phone housing, which I 
carries a six-month warranty. The working parts 
belong to us. So if there's ever a problem with 
them, we'll fix it. 








And remember, Design Line phones are as 
great to give as they are to get. So, call your local 
Bell Telephone business office and ask about 
prices and availability of Design Line and other 
decorator phones in your area. 

Design Line phones from the Bell System. | 
They really are conversation pieces. Ih 


The Hollywood 
classic brought up to 
date. (Rotary dialing only) 


from the Bell System. 


* Trademark of American Telephone and Telegraph Company ** Registered mark of American Telephone and 1 sraph Company 
+ Trademark of American Telecommunications Corporation Registered mark of American Telecommunications Corporation 
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ETERNAL FOREST TABLE 
Series circa 1972 
Limited edition 









Sculptured trees of bronze and pewter, a 
supreme tribute to the serenity of Nature, as 
permanently enduring as this creation. Richly 
patinaed by submersion in earth to achieve 
natural tones. The bronze base, expressive of the 
freedom and mobility of today . . . and always. 









The work of art today, the antique of tomorrow. Signed by 


P hilip LavVer VRE Gauierics, Lp. 


46 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 * (212) PL 2-2090 






Chicago * San Francisco « Los Angeles « Miami « Grand Rapids « Atlanta « Boston 
Dallas + Indianapolis « Seattle » Ohio « Pittsburgh « Cincinnati « Paris * London » Rome 







For illustrated brochure, “The Art of Philip LaVerne”, send $3. to Philip LaVerne Collection 
46 East 57th Street, Dept. A, New York, N.Y. 10022 


Interiors by Cuilly Burdett, La Joila, Ca. 
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Wendelighting 


Wendelighting is a visual experience. Its 
color, texture and form quietly awakened to 
add a subtle note of drama and intimacy. 
Wendelighting is concealed, optical projec- 
tors that bathe only the desired areas with 
bright, even illumination. Discover how this 
controlled area lighting for art, antiques, 
mounted trophies, furniture or landscaping 
can enhance your interior or exterior settings. 
For a 28-page, full color brochure send $1.50 
to Wendelighting, Dept. AD, 9068 Culver 
Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 90230. 


Wendelighting / Division of Eric Jacksen & Son, Inc. 
9068 Culver Boulevard, Culver City, CA. (213) 559-4310 


WENDELIGHTING 















































How to View a Genuine Handwoven Rug in Your Home & Office 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 
WITH 32 COLOR PLATES OF 
ROYA PERSIAN RUGS 


Receive an 8-page booklet on how to 
purchase and invest in Persian rugs. 


The rugs shown on the color plates 
are some of the most beautiful you 
have ever seen. Take the Jozandi 
Qum. 4 finely drawn silver birds are 
outlined with slik threads against the 
gold tracery of a blue center medal- 
lion. Or consider the Josheghan. This 
rug, comparable in quality to one of 
the best Kashans, has an overall de- 
sign consisting of intricate snowflake- 
like motif. A unique rug. And we have 
a matched pair woven by the same 
family! 

These color plates picture 100% 
wool pile, handwoven, authentic Persian rugs. Each carries a metal 
tag, identifying it as one of the Roya collection. 


Escalating Carpet Prices 

Along with the Portfolio of 32 color plates, you'll receive an 8-page 
booklet that tells why your Persian rug will appreciate faster than 
almost any other commodity. (In fact, in a March 4, 1974 Business 
Week article Persian rugs were shown to appreciate faster than even 
South African gold shares.) 

This booklet also provides an important check list of what to look 
for when buying a new rug. 


Why Roya Rug Prices are the Lowest in America 
A Roya rug has been purchased directly from its weaver by one of 
our resident buyers in major weaving centers such as Kirman, Tabriz, 

Kashan and Ardebil. Our buyers travel in winter, getting the edge on 
the influx of spring traders, and often purchase rugs while still ‘‘on the 
loom’. Because we buy early, pay in cash (traders buy on credit), and 
have eliminated the middleman, we get choice rugs for the lowest 
prices. 


How to View a Roya Persian Rug in Your Home 

If you see arrug in the Portfolio that you would like to view in your 
home, we will send you on approval the rug of your choice without 
cost or obligation. We will pay all shipping charges, even if you decide 
not to keep the rug. 


We Will Search All of Persia for the Rug You Want 
lf you are seeking a rug of specific design or size, that is not in our 
Portfolio, we will have one of our resident buyers find it for you, if you 
will supply us with an accurate description. Our buyers will locate the 
rug of your choice in some weaver’s home or on his loom and have 
it sent to you on approval within 6 weeks. 
To receive your Free Portfolio of 32 color plates and the 8-page 
booklet on how to purchase and invest in Persian rugs, complete the 
coupon below and mail it today. 
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From the Aminco Collection 
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COLLECTORS Gl@ sia ere 





7, 


AGE MPS. 





1. Page 55 
The assortment of shell objects is an example of the European 
tradition of collecting curiosities, especially in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Beautiful natural forms such as these 
in various colors, patterns and textures were popular subject 
matter. They were displayed either in their natural state or 
made into bibelots. The spiral fossilized shells in the vitrine 
are called ammonites and may be 400 million years old. 
2. Page 65 
This nineteenth-century English lighting fixture is patented 
and stamped as follows: Clarke’s trade “cricklite” mark. All 
such brass and glass lamps—single, double or multi- 
branched—are so stamped on the inside of an arm ring. 
3. Page 88 
This classic table lamp was designed by René Lalique 
(1860-1945). He was a Frenchman trained as a painter and 
goldsmith who turned to experimenting with blown glass just 
before World War I, producing the first perfume bottles for 
Coty. After the war Lalique began designing molded glass 
for power press manufacture. His restrained and elegant prod- 
ucts—bowls, vases, chandeliers and even radiator mascots 
—are justly prized and eagerly collected. 
4. Page 92 
These nudes were painted by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner 
(1880-1938). His work is typical of the Die Briicke community 
of artists that sparked expressionism and changed the tone 
of German art at the turn of the twentieth century. Kirchner 
was wounded in World War I and developed a nervous 
instability that haunted the rest of his lifetime, which was 
nevertheless productive and spent in Switzerland. His work 
as a printmaker shares significance with his paintings, in 
which he uses cubism’s angularity to express energy and the 
non-naturalistic high-intensity colors characteristic of the 
movement and evident in all its aspects. 


Continued on page 44 
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IT COULD KEEP YOU IN THE 
YOU'RE ACCUSTOMED TO. FOR LESS. 





If you’ve been buying 
expensive cars, automo- 
biles with a reputation for 
luxury and a price tag to 
match, take a look at 
Chevrolet’s Caprice 


Caprice Classic Landau Coupe 


Classic. It could be exactly 
the right car for you right 
now when it makes so 
much sense to be sensible. 
Caprice offers those 
elegant touches you’re 





used to. It offers all the 
luxuriousness any sensible 
person could ask for. The 
special combination of 
steel-belted radial ply tires, 
radial-tuned suspension 
and Quiet Sound insula- 
tion contributes the kind 
of riding comfort you’d 
expect in more expensive 
cars. And features like 
abundant trunk space, 
power steering and power 
front disc brakes come 
standard on Caprice. 
And now, for those 
who want the latest in 
Chevrolet elegance—the 
Caprice Classic Landau. 
It features a padded 
one-half roof cover in a 
beautifully textured elk- 
grain vinyl. When you 
order the Landau model, 
you also get special pin 
striping and body-colored 
wheel covers with a 


Landau name, dual sport 
mirrors (left-hand remote 
operated), front and rear 
bumper impact strips, and 
the Landau name in 
tasteful script on the rear 
quarter window. The 
total look is that of a truly 
superb automobile. 
Caprice Classic. It’s 
the uppermost Chevrolet. 
See it at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. We think you'll 
decide it just doesn’t make 
sense to go any higher. 


Now that 
sense 


CHEVROLET 


MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. 


ee 
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For information about Al's collections of furniture, lighting, art and accessories 
write Al Atelier International, Ltd., 595 Madison Avenue, New York City, New York 10022 or phone 212/644-0400. 
Additional showrooms: Boston, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis. 
Sales offices: Denver, Detroit, Akron, Houston, Philadelphia, Portland, San Juan, Washington, D.C.. Webster, N.Y. 


Furniture illustrated manufactured by Cassina 
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Stair landing light from Portland, Oregon home. Excellent example of Art Nouveau design 
and craftsmanship. Dimensions approximately 10 x7! 


JOHN R. HUDSPETH, INC. 
architectural antiques 


700 NorthEast 22nd Avenue 
Portland, Oreqon 97232 
Telephone: 503. BElmont 2-7117 





Bevelled & Etched Glass e Mouldings & Filagree « Doors 
& Entrance Ways e Shop Fittings & Cabinetry ¢ Bronze 
Statuary « Mantels & Chimneypieces « Chandeliers & 
Light Fixtures « Paneling e Ornamental Iron e Hardware 
e Newel Posts, Balusters, Top Rails in Fine Hardwoods e 
Stained and Leaded Glass Windows, Doors and Door 
Inserts—Antique or Reproduced to Your Specifications. 





Detail of Above 





CONFIRMED OUT OF TOWN APPOINT- 
JOHN R. HUDSPETH, INC. eee eens 
©. 4 : & RETURNED THERE FOR DEPARTURE. 
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OF IT FIRST. 


GALILEO THOUGHT ere COLLEGRGINS: CLOSER 


But it took master a , 
glass craftsman Roberto , : a Continued from page 40 
Niederer of Zurich to 
execute Galileo's 
“termometri lenti”’ — 

or slow thermometer — 
in this accurate and 
magnificently beautiful 
form. Shimmering 
crystal spheres rock 
gently in the 18” blown 
glass tube. Some float 
near the top, others 
crowd close to the 
bottom. Half-way up 
hovers a sphere bearing 
a lead weight relief- 
stamped with the exact 
temperature. At the 
slightest change, the 
crystal spheres rise or 
fall, silently rearranging 
themselves to reflect 
the new temperature. 
The effect is breath- 
taking! Accurate from 
65-80 °F. #247, $150. 


Add $3.50 for postage. 
Check, M.O., Master 
Charge, American Express. 


Ask for free catalog. 


Leledoscope 


498 Armour Cit, NE 3 eee 
Atlanta, Ga. 30324 (404) 875-7652 Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, now 91 and living in Berlin, painted 
this still life. One of the earliest exponents of German expres- 
sionism, in 1905 he helped structure a group of Dresden art 
When we mention rattan, students into Die Bricke. Appropriately, the name he gave 
H P| Wiel think of is to the movement's first organization means the bridge.” Like 
‘ many of those artists, Schmidt-Rottluff was influenced by 
Sydney Greenstreet in Casablanca, post-impressionists such as Edvard Munch, by the Fauves 
Aen erat ce eR ale Mala A in France, and by primitive art. 
sas Lm 6. Page 108 
ef ae p This bronze-mounted cut crystal urn is one of a pair purchased 
at the Musée de Baccarat in Paris. They are made of full-lead 
crystal from the famous French factory begun in 1765 and 
still operating, primarily making chandeliers and tableware. 
Important historical examples of the company’s products are 
displayed in the museum area of the Baccarat showroom. 
7. Page 117 
Fortunately for the Western world, Pavel Tchelitchew, the 
Russian contemporary artist who painted this still life, spent 
most of his life in France. He moved there in 1923 and for 
many years designed ballets for Diaghilev. During World War 
II he took refuge in the United States, then returned to France 
until his death in 1957. Several major American museums 
display his work, including New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. His partially surrealist style is carefully 
painted and minutely detailed. 
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PUTT ly tla ole aot ieee ele LO Ml Meal ul Sele lay 

things, too. For every.room in the house. Come in and see them soon. Or send These delicate eighteenth-century Ch’ien Lung painted papers 
$1.00 for our catalog, which will be refunded with your order. And. find out about ; : zi 
TR TC RO are er ers were made in China for the European market, along with 


Deutsch Inc porcelain and japanned furniture. Such papers were in vogue 
a e 


Relea Oma ee tute ea A et Ke) from the late seventeenth through the nineteenth century and 


426 South Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal.,213 -273-4949 j j j i 
Staab scam have remained important decorative elements in Italy and 


Lith imiainc > it'e-cehasaacr eae England; they are still being made. (J 
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Walt Disney Productions 


impeccably tailored for your windows 


Del Mar Woven Wood offers ing to create a weave that is Showrooms in over 20 

almost 100 standard patterns distinctively yours. Standard major cities. 

and colorways to comple- or custom, your Del Mar =2 oes DEL MAR 

ment your furnishings. Or let Woven Wood will be cut to | LCOOMCRAFTED 

uS weave a custom treatment measure for the exact size a. Se WOVEN WOOD 

for you. In conjunction with and shape of your windows. Fae ate « doeaca een 
your designer we will work For further information,send — js 29 a4 Calhoun ene Poca 
with samples of your fabrics, $1 to Del Mar Woven Wood, anes se Ei 

woods, carpet and wallcover- PO Box 476, Bogart, ui INE in 





Georgia 30622. 
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Kohle AC} 


. Kohler gives you 

the widest choice of 

24 carat gold 

-z-electroplate faucets plus ~ | | 
a) ee ieee lavatories. 





ul eres Sir ta styling, 
; i .. “-@and luxuriéus 24 carat 
Pe a. = Pet to are CR rites 

add up to a look of 

distinction only Kohler can give. 


_ **Pictured. Kohler.gold — 
~ the newest look of see -- 


A. Amber Flair ea eh a 

the Tiger Bily Sete Cae 

3m Bas ea Teciteseken 
ats Mie § bav.in Antique Red. 

ea, touch of nostalgia .. 

aa pcos fautets in 

Brattyivae ir she 
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RICHMOND HILL BY HICKORY 


he Jacobean manor house, circa 1974. 


The comfort, serenity and stability of 17th century manor house living is evoked in 

our new Richmond Hill collection. The mood has been captured faithfully in impressive 
dining and living room furniture, versatile new wall units and occasional pieces that 
move comfortably from room to room, ali perfectly proportioned for today’s homes. 


Each piece has an authority and an air of distinction that only truly important furniture 

san command. Everything is of superb inlaid English Pollard Oak veneers with select 

olids, hand rubbed to a honey gold brown. The detailing is extraordinary. Your 

clients will respond immediately to the innate concept and graciousness of the Hickory Manufacturing Company 


Division of Hickory Furniture Company 


Richmond Hill collection. We invite you to see it at any one of the showrooms listed below. Hickory, North Carolina 28601 


ATLANTA: Southeast Wholesale, BOSTON: Rapids Furniture Company, BUFFALO: Hickory Furniture Galleries, CHICAGO: Space 1620, Merchandise Mart, JACKSONVILLE: Southern Wholesale, KANSAS 
PITY: Enterprise Wholesale, MIAMI: Vanleigh Furniture, MONTREAL: N. G. Valiquette, NEW YORK: Vanleigh Furniture, PHILADELPHIA: Louis Albert Furniture Co., ST. LOUIS: Goldman Wyman Co., 
BEATILE: Decorators’ Showroom. 








It doesn’t give you The Blues, it doesn’t make An intricate Persian design, yet you are its master, it 1s 


you See Red. The colors are peachy, not punchy. not master of you. 
They're a delicate blend of peach, Persian Handwoven in India by the master weavers, 

melon, pistachio on an ivory background. Deliberately Pande, Cameron. $865 (6’x 9’), $1,285 (8’x 10’), 

light so as not to fight your upholstery fabrics. $1,695 (9'x 12’), $2,245 (10’x 14’), $3,175 (11’x 18’). 
Another outstanding advantage: the center If you can’t come in, we’ll send it out, anywhere 

medallion doesn’t stand out. in the U.S.A. Or write to us at Einstein Moom}y for 
So you don’t have to group your sofas and a free color catalog. 

tables around it. Nor beware where you put every chair. We have a huge Oriental collection. Not every 
‘The Gentle Oriental from Einstein Moom}y. Oriental is Gentle. But all of our prices are. 


fic Einstein Moomyy 
‘The Carpet Department Store’ 2 


Six New Jersey stores: Paramus, Lawrence Township, Whippany, Willowbrook Mall, Bloomfield and North Plainfield. 
Write or call us at 526 Route 17, Paramus, N.J. 07652 (201) 265-1100. 
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Shells of infinite grace in onyx of infinite variety. Hand carved by a vanishing breed of artisans 


fo improve on nature. Choose from twelve different stones with fittings to match, mounted in 


Sherle Wagner 
60 East 57 Street N.Y.,N.Y.~ PL 8-3300 
For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD. 
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karat gold plate. 














Finest Galleries Presents a 

ew Program Working in Concert 
ericana Publications, a Division of 
+ Americana, Inc. 


GALLERY 
AMERICANA 


A 










WRITE TO: 
P.O. BOX 6146 
CARMEL, CA. 93921 


LOCATED CORNER 
LINCOLN & SIXTH 
TEL. 408-624-5071 





GALLERY 








“Dawn Moon Over 
Pebble Beach” 


nts a) 

limited edition 
in 26 x 32 frame. 
Total price $100. a 
Shipped free - Se seit 

Ta OnSeAe ia 


Below 
tw 
SWANSON* 


“Navajo Winter Trail’’ 





-° ORIGINAL PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE offered 
in our One Man Shows by America’s finest award- 
winning artists are now augmented by... 


| ° LIMITED EDITION PRINTS of certain of their 

} original works. Only 1,000 prints are available per 

| - edition, and each is personally signed and numbered 

| by the artist. After signature, the print is varnish- 

| - sealed, tastefully framed, ready to hang. Each print, 

~a product of the most sophisticated color ane eae 

plac tcl bears our Warranty of Quality and.. 
VALUE CERTIFICATE. Your Limited Edition Print 

s a collector’s item and bears enduring worth. You 


ay later trade it in at full value on any original. Now 
able at our introductory price of $100, Framed. 






































AMERICANA 





Above 


PETER 
McINTYRE* 


“Down From The 
High Country” 





18 x 24 

limited edition 
in 26 x 32 frame. 
Total price $100. 
Shipped free 

in U.S.A. 


Left 


MAURICE 
HARVEY 


mi Or- Vani) 


* Write for invitational brochures on one man shows' 
and other limited edition prints...next one man 
show; Peter McIntyre opening May 17; Jack Laycox 
opening June 21; Ray Swanson opening July 26; 
Andre Gisson opening Aug. 23; James Schaeffing 
opening Sept. 20; Gary Swanson opening Oct. 18. 





Cointreau...the art of taealates 


There is a time for slowness. 

A time for not pushing it. 

A time for reveling in the 
deliciousness of the moment. 
Moment of firelight, 

friendship, music, love. 

This is the moment for Cointreau. 
Clear dry, elegant Cointreau with 
its whisper of orange. Imported 
from France. And today the best selling 
brand of ee | in the world. 


SPECIALITE 
/ PRODUCT OF FRANCE 


Pronounced “Kwan-tro.” : 
COINTREAU LIQUEUR SPECIALITE, 80 PROOF, RENFIELD IMPORT 





























The Patina 


of Old Paris 


Princess Ruspoli’s Ile Saint-Louis Apartment 


AS A RULE residential neighborhoods 
begin to lose their cachet when more 
modern areas, better suited to new life- 
styles, are developed. Over the last ten 
years in Paris, however, the process has 
been reversed. The sixteenth arron- 
dissement, long considered the most 
elegant part of the city, has become 
noisy and crowded with expensive 
apartment buildings. The more sensi- 
tive residents are making their way 
back to older neighborhoods—to the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, the center of 
fashion for over two hundred years, and 
to the Marais which has recently been 
invaded by a host of small shops. 

The Marais, on the right bank of the 
Seine, was built for the most part in 
the seventeenth century and includes 
the fle Saint-Louis in the river itself. 
Its magnificent old houses, happily 
saved from demolition, have been 
turned into lovely apartments. In fact, 
even the simplest sort of house here 
has undergone astonishing moderniza- 
tion. There is no doubt that the Tle 
Saint-Louis is the most exclusive section 
of the Marais and the first to have been 
restored extensively by the wealthy—by 
the Baron de Rédé, Helena Rubinstein 
and former French president Georges 
Pompidou, among others. 

To live on the island is a rare privi- 
lege. Tall houses, dating from the age 
of the Sun King and set among lovely 
trees, are built around its shoreline. 
There are seventeenth-century houses 
on all sides, nobly proportioned build- 
ings, many with historical tablets, 
wrought-iron balconies and tall brick 
chimneys. Behind the massive paneled 
doors studded with nails are inner 
courts where ancient paving stones and 
mounting blocks have remained the 


same since the days of the horse-drawn 
carriage. Little has changed since the 
days when Baudelaire and his friends 
gathered in the Hotel de Lauzun to 
discuss poetry and smoke hashish. 
The rue Saint-Louis cuts lengthwise 
through the island and is crowded with 
small shops such as you might find in 
towns like Blois or Sarlat. But there are 
art galleries, too, and the best ice-cream 
maker in Paris. The atmosphere is pro- 
vincial, and you have the feeling that 
everybody knows everybody else. 
Luncheon on the fle Saint-Louis is 
always a special treat for a Parisian— 
more so, if he is fortunate enough to 
be invited to her home by Princess 
Claude Ruspoli. Cross the Pont Marie 
in good humor and walk toward her 
apartment. Push open the old gateway 
leading to the building in which she 
lives and notice the courtyard paved 
with enormous antique stones. Her 
apartment is on the third floor, and no 
elevator disfigures the staircase. 
Princess Ruspoli moved to the fle 
Saint-Louis long before it became the 
chic thing to do. She is one of those 
rare women who follow the dictates of 
fashion more for their own amusement 
than from any sense of obligation. From 
time to time her consistent good taste 
is suddenly “discovered” by those who 
follow the trends of the moment. Her 
great-grandfather was Charles Haas, a 
formidable man of the world and one 
of the tastemakers of his own genera- 
tion. In fact, Marcel Proust used him 
as the basis of one of the most memo- 
rable characters in The Remembrance of 
Things Past. Princess Ruspoli has two 
sons who are descended on their father’s 
side from the Marquis de Lafayette. 
Despite the charm of her apartment, 


one is immediately drawn to the win- 
dows overlooking the Seine. In the dis- 
tance are the rooftops of the Marais, 
the dome of Saint Paul and the turrets 
of the Hétel de Sens. Along with the 
Hotel de Cluny, the Hotel de Sens is 
one of the only great medieval private 
residences to have survived in Paris. It 
was bought by the city government in 
1911 and extensive restorations begun 
at that time. Below are magnificent 
poplar trees and, through their branches, 
glimpses of the river. After the splendid 
view the eye is drawn to the blazing 
fire in the living room. It burns in a 
handsome Louis XVI fireplace and em- 
phasizes the antique rose and lemon 
tones of the room. Forming a group 
around the fireplace are chairs of many 
different shapes and styles, as much at 
home as the guests themselves, pleasant 
and comfortable no matter what their 
origins. There are several late-Victorian 
armchairs covered with flowered velvet 
in the Rothschild manner, then a cau- 
seuse and some upholstered banquettes 
under the windows. Lighting comes 
from Second Empire lamps with rose- 
colored globes and from a pair of vi- 
trines, One containing coral and the 
other rare stones. Scattered on small 
tables are objects that attract and 
reflect light: tortoise shell and marble, 
for example. At the back of the room 
a large tortoise-shell chest gleams like 
embers in a darkened hearth. 





Entrance Hall awaits visitors invitingly, 
promising the start of a charming experience. 
Variously collected sections of boiserie, here a 
vitrine and a pair of pilasters of the Empire 
period, add a depth of interest to the 
architecture throughout. Louis XVI console 
and bromeliad-filled stone urn occupy facing 
walls leading toward the living room. 
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A glowing fire further enhances the cordial atmosphere of the Living Room, with 
its comfortable Victorian and Louis XV armchairs and intriguing collection of 
bibelots—scattered on tables and displayed in vitrines—of rare stones, minerals, 
mother-of-pearl, porcelain, tortoise shell and seashells. Antique musical instruments, 
particularly an Empire harpsichord, share one corner with Louis XVI cupboard. 
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Shopping for her apartment is always a great adventure . . . 








Princess Ruspoli travels extensively 
in Europe as well as in the Far East. 
But perhaps the most enjoyable trips 
she takes are the excursions she makes 
in Paris itself. Shopping for her apart- 
_ ment is always a great adventure, and 
__ it takes her to many parts of the city 
in search of appropriate objects. She is 
fond of visiting antiques shops and 
most especially the Flea Market. She 
returns from expeditions weighed down 
with antique fabrics: heavy damask 
curtains, embroidered silk, cut velvet, 
elaborate tassels—all the treasures of 
Victorian opulence. In addition to fabric, 
one of her enthusiasms is wood panel- 
ing, and she has collected many charm- 
ing examples for her apartment. There 
is Louis XVI boiserie in the living room, 
Louis XV in the small library and Em- 
pire in the entrance hall. All of it is 
extremely simple, from the country, but 
there is nothing rustic about it. 

One is reminded of those old houses 
in Blois or Sarlat where glass-paneled 
doors give glimpses of corridor walls 
_ lined with engravings or perhaps the 
| facades of buildings opposite. Here and 
there in the apartment are large wooden 
cachepots filled with billbergia, a fleshy 
- South American plant in soft tones of 
rose and blue-gray. Gathered in tall 
vases, some of them Chinese and some 
art nouveau, are boughs in the winter, 
lilacs in the spring and armfuls of iris 
in the fall. There are artificial branches, 
too—from Siam—with handsome leaves 
made of mother-of-pearl, looking like 
gigantic moonwort ferns. 

The atmosphere of the apartment is 
very French and is reminiscent of some 
ancient chateau—once famous, now a 


Opposite: Long refectory table in the Dining 
Room is set with Chinese Export porcelain 
dinner service originally ordered by a Boston 
shipowner. Candlelight gleaming from early 
Victorian candelabra highlights the Venetian 
glassware and heightens the romantic aura. 
Large mirror reflects a primitive landscape and 
étagéres filled with glassware and faience. 
Right: Matching leather-covered chesterfields 
flank another warming fire in the small and 
cozy Library. Louis XV boiserie and wood 
mantel enliven the architecture, while objets 
d’art and paintings collected in the Far East 
augment the eclectic intent of the design. 


bit neglected but always charming. To 
this atmosphere, the princess, an en- 
thusiastic traveler, has added many ori- 
ental touches and has brought back a 
number of objects from the Far East: 
seashells, lacquered boxes, porcelain 
cups. Paintings are of two kinds: those 
done by friends like Genevieve Hase 
who is one of the most notable French 
abstract painters, andseventeenth- 
century landscapes quite as decorative 
as tapestries. She also has a passion for 
primitive painting—painstaking land- 
scapes which might be the Sunday work 
of some favorite uncle, avid sportsman 
and amateur painter. One of the rare 
charms of Princess Ruspoli’s apartment 
is that everything in it suggests a novel 
or tells a story. This is perhaps to be 
expected, since the fle Saint-Louis, cut 
off from the rest of the world by the 
Seine, is surely a capital of romance. 
In the library, far smaller than the 


TEXT BY PHILIPPE JULLIAN 


living room but with windows over- 
looking the river, the focus is once more 
the fireplace. Two deep sofas flank it, 
and the firelight dances over seashells 
and photographs, books and musical 
instruments. Opposite the entrance hall, 
the dining room looks down on the 
courtyard and the bell tower of Saint- 
Louis-en-l fle. On the walls are primi- 
tive landscapes, still lifes and étagéres 
in which glassware and faience are dis- 
played. For dinner parties the long re- 
fectory table is covered with Indian 
saris, on which gleam Venetian glass 
and China Export porcelain. 

No doubt there are more luxurious 
apartments on the fle Saint-Louis, some 
more precisely in the style of Louis XIV, 
others in the latest contemporary 
design. But there is none with an at- 
mosphere more appropriate to this en- 
chanted island, an island far removed 
from the ravages of reality. 0 
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... everything in the apartment suggests a novel or tells a story. 
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Opposite: Neoclassical-style Master Bedroom wall panels enhance the romantic quality of the apartment's fle Saint-Louis setting and 
add delicacy to the décor. Louis XVI day bed and chair are covered in one of many opulent antique fabrics used. Above: Empire 
iron railings surround the garconniére in a courtyard distinguished by age-worn paving stones. 

















F ; haps even the lovely and spectacular 
The Stavros Niarchos Yacht eae waa ed ee 
in /Vilonte Carlo small. The reason is very soon apparent: _ 
a gleaming white vessel which recently 
has come to dominate the lovely harbor 
of Monte Carlo. 
Atlantis, 380-feet long and over 2,500 
tons, lays claim to being the world’s 


” FOR SOME TIME NOW many of the sleek 
Aboard Atlantis private yachts lying at anchor in the 
waters off Monaco—among them per- | 
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largest private yacht. At a cost of over 
seven million dollars, it is no doubt the 
world’s most expensive as well—a fit- 
ting flagship for Stavros Niarchos, the 
Greek shipping magnate whose huge 
tankers fill the ocean lanes. 

Sufficient to say that Atlantis was 
costly to build and is costly to maintain. 
ak. even if you are a millionaire 
and almost able to live as if you were 
wealthy, it will not be productive to 





imagine owning such a vessel—an im- 
possible dream for anyone but rich 
sheikhs and Stavros Niarchos. 
Actually, if Atlantis were simply a 
house and not an oceangoing yacht, it 
would cause comment enough with its 
swimming pool doubling as a dance- 
floor, its twelve guest suites and its 
dining room comfortably seating two 
dozen people, not to mention an envi- 
able collection of art and antiques. Add 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY LORRAINE BONNET 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY LOOMIS DEAN 






































a hull to all this, and you have some- 
thing quite extraordinary. 

Executed by César Pinnau, the interi- 
ors of the yacht were designed by Lor- 
raine Bonnet, a member of the French 
Dubonnet family. It is complete to the 
last luxurious detail: a movie theater 
seating forty, a gymnasium, a helicopter 
landing pad, a pair of speedboats and 
two automobiles. Oddly enough, the 
general effect is one of comfort and 
simplicity, not of ostentation. There are 
personal touches everywhere: Niarchos 
family pictures and the owner's favorite 
spy stories and mystery novels. 

And the private quarters of Mr. 
Niarchos are almost Spartan in their 
simplicity. Some icons decorate the 
paneled wall above his bed, and there 
is a small lowboy—nothing more. The 
contrast with the opulence of the rest 
of the ship is quite as dramatic as Philip 
II’s austere bedroom amid the rococo 
splendors of the Escorial. 

Stavros Niarchos lives aboard his 
yacht a good deal of the time, although 


Preceding pages: Atlantis at anchor in Monte 
Carlo harbor, its titanic proportions dwarfing 
neighboring yachts. 

1. Dining Room table comfortably seats 28. 
2. Heated 20-foot swimming pool doubles as 
a dance floor for moonlit parties when its 
mosaic bottom is raised to Deck height. 

3. Captain John Tsioros presides over an 
astonishing array of remote controls on 

the fully automated Bridge. 








Prema 


as yet it has not really had a maiden = 
<—- 


voyage. Philippe, the owner’s son, ex- 
plains the original concept when the 
vessel was first commissioned: ‘“My 
father simply decided to build a new 
boat and naturally he wanted the best 
that money could buy. Quality was his 
aim, not quantity.” 

Atlantis, however, provides both in 
full and splendid measure. 0 


Right: Huge double image by Andy Warhol 
of Elvis Presley in Western garb dominates 
Bar and sets contemporary mood. Below: 
Guests must leave their shoes outside on the 
deck before entering the sunken, 45-foot- 
by-30-foot teak-paneled Main Salon. Above 
the fully functional chrome fireplace hangs 
a Gauguin reproduction; experts advised 
against exposing the original in the Niarchos 
collection to sea air. 
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Revamping the Old Cole Porter House 


One ae 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY RON WILSON 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE BY SID GALPER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JEREMIAH O.BRAGSTAD 
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IN SPITE Of a new atmosphere of free- 
dom, the Puritan ethic still influences 
the American approach to life. The de- 
lights and conveniences of working at 
home, for example, are considered by 
some people to be in the realm of the 
decadent. Only a handful of artists and 
writers enjoy the privilege, and their 
eccentricity is tolerated only because 
they are vaguely bohemian and some- 
how outside the standard codes of be- 
havior. Most people—indeed, most in- 
terior designers—have an office or a 
shop or a showroom where they work 
away from home. But it is by no means 
necessary to conform. 

Certainly Ron Wilson does not. He 
is the young Los Angeles designer 
whose interiors for the Sonny and Cher 
house were seen in the May/June 1974 
issue of Architectural Digest. In terms of 
the house he has recently finished dec- 
_ orating for himself in the hills above 

_ Hollywood, he has succeeded in creat- 
ing a unique and enviable small 
world—a world that has ample room for 
his personal and his professional life. 

The house, naturally, reflects his tal- 
ents as an interior designer. That is to 
be expected. More important, perhaps, 
it is a house which he loves, one in 


Opposite: A subtle blending of earth tones 
augments the warm comfort of the Living 
Room. A deep-toned, four-panel screen adds 
great interest to the traditional mix, as does 
the Wedgwood drabware in the 19th-century 
English corner cabinet. Above: Champagne 
awaits the visitor in the Library, a charming 
room aglow with firelight and congeniality. 
Custom-designed bookcase wall features a 
mantel adorned with antique “‘cricklites.” 
Table holds an unusual ceramic sculpture. 





which he feels comfortable and where 
he is surrounded by those favored ob- 
jects and antiques collected over the 
years. Why is it necessary for him to 
leave such a marvelous retreat—so per- 
sonalized, so expressive of his own 
ideas—simply to conform to the Ameri- 
can concept of “going to the office’? 
Why should he enjoy his house only 
for a few hours in the evening? 

Smiling, looking boyish and relaxed 
—perhaps because he does not have 
to fight the freeway traffic or plunge 
into the downtown smog of Los An- 
geles—Ron Wilson stands in his library 
anxious to reveal the double nature of 
his new house. Near one of the wooden 
bookshelves he presses a hidden but- 
ton. The shelves swing back noiselessly, 
and except for the fact that sunlight 
floods the library it might be a scene 
from some mystery movie. The open 
bookshelves, however, reveal nothing 
more sinister than an office/studio, at 
once handsome and utilitarian, with 
drafting tables and filing cabinets and 
strong working lights. 

“Surprised?” the designer asks, and 
there is a smile in his eyes. 

The hidden room, made by remodel- 
ing an unused garden shed, is where 
he spends every day, facing the pres- 
sures of his demanding profession. 

Things are rather different on the 
other side of the bookshelves, the side 


devoted to his private life. Here he is 
content and under no pressure, pleased 
with every prospect. In one real sense, 
however, the house is not actually that 
far removed from his professional life. 
It is a remarkably good advertisement, 
a permanent showcase for his design 
talents. He feels, too, that the house 
gives him an unusual advantage in 
dealing with clients. He does not have 
to show them sketches or discuss mat- 
ters in loose generalities. Simply by 
pressing a button he can take a client 
from his office into the heart of a fully 
realized and unified design statement, 
saying, in effect, “This is what it could 
be like.” Naturally, the house reflects 
his personal point of view, and the 
approach might not appeal to every 
client in every situation. But his house, 
the finished work of a professional, 
does offer a guideline, a way of begin- 
ning the individual problem at hand. 
With a generous terrace at the back, 
looking down over the expanse of Los 
Angeles, and a brick courtyard in front 
with ample room for automobiles, the 
house enjoys more room than many 
another in the Hollywood hills. Basi- 
cally Georgian with a touch of Southern 
Colonial, the house was built in 1939. 
Over the years it has been owned by 
a number of celebrities, possibly the 
most notable being the late Cole Porter. 
Appropriately enough, there is a piano 























































































































in the living room. Did it once belong 
to the famous composer? 

“I'd like to think it did,” says Mr. 
Wilson. “But I have to be honest—no.” 

There was a good deal of remodel- 
ing—refurbishing is perhaps a better 
word—before the designer was ready to 
move into the house. Brick terraces 
were added in the back, although the 
swimming pool itself was built by Cole 
Porter, and a handsome brick courtyard 
was added to the front of the house. 
A long second-floor porch was put in 
as well. But the interior of the house 
needed considerably less than remod- 
eling; rather it was extensively redec- 
orated with plank floors and enlarged 
bathrooms, for example. 

Although the house, both interior and 
exterior, was basically in the Colonial 
manner, Ron Wilson wanted to avoid 
all the clichés which cling to that style. 

“T wanted to stay away from all those 
dreary depressing things—things like 
crewel fabric, you know.” 

He looks around with pride at the 
comfortable living room with its French 
windows and treasured antiques. 

“T think the house is warm and invit- 
ing now. Traditional, surely, but not 
tied down to one particular period. It’s 
a mixture of everything.” 

It is indeed a comfortable mixture of 
many periods and many styles—of all 
styles, in fact, but the contemporary. 
The omission seems a bit startling given 
the present popularity of chrome and 
glass, of stainless steel and Lucite. 

“Frankly,” says Ron Wilson, “I’m not 
comfortable with the usual contem- 
porary designs. I think they’re cold, 
and—this is most important—I don’t 
think they'll last. They certainly won’t 
last the way the décor here will. Don’t 
misunderstand me. If a client wants a 
contemporary setting, | will provide it. 
In fact, I’ve done a great many contem- 
porary interiors. They simply don’t 


Opposite and above: Pale mottled rattan 
chairs, copied from a Brighton Pavilion 
design, rest lightly on the French needlepoint 
Dining Room rug. French buffet 4 deux corps 
and Dutch brass chandelier are both antique. 
Handpainted flowers, birds and butterflies 
grace the walls. Collection of porcelain and 
bronze is enhanced by an intricate mirror and 
glass display case, one of two in alcoves of 
wall facing view; cases also catch multiple 
reflections of the city lights at night. Left: 
Spectacular Rear Terrace view is from the 
Hollywood Hills to the entire city below. 




















































represent my personal taste, that’s all. 
And | do hate to have a client buy a 
contemporary piece—and many of them 
are very expensive—without fully un- 
derstanding that the design may not last 
as well as others which have withstood 
the test of time.” 

There is every reason to believe his 
own house will stand that test, yet is 
far from being simply an exercise in 
the traditional manner. Far from it; it 
is contemporary in the very real sense 
that he has made use of all the modern 
points of view in interior design. For 
example, he opened up a Colonial living 
room to the sunlight and the spectacular 
view by putting in large French doors, 
and the kitchen and the bathrooms were 
designed to reflect the latest trends. 

“You see,” the designer explains, “in 
the era when this house was built no 
one paid any particular attention to the 
importance of the view or the necessity 
of letting the sunlight in. That’s why 
I put French windows in the living 
room. Before there were only small 
windows of no use whatever.” 

It is easy to understand why Ron 
Wilson organized the house to embrace 
both his personal and his professional 
life. The redesigned house has a mag- 
netic pull: It is not an easy place to 
leave. But, of course, his profession does 
take him away from it often—to select 
fabric and furniture, to consult with 
clients in their homes. With regularity 
a busy career calls the designer from 
his Hollywood home, and naturally he 
did not create it to be a retreat or a 
refuge of any kind. 

It can be assumed, however, that he 
is always anxious to return to his private 
world—where the interior design empha- 
sizes light and comfort and sensibili- 
ty, where there are plants and flowers 
and an atmosphere of easy charm. 0 


Opposite and above: Burnished tones and a 
variety of planes and levels characterize the 
commodious Master Bedroom and adjoining 
Sitting Room. The walls are upholstered in 
wool, the bed draped with corduroy and a 
Brunschwig & Fils print. An 18th-century 
English painting of a hunting dog occupies 
the easel. Mirrored closet wall reflects the 
city-wide view. Louis XV armoire containing 
Peking glass and porcelain stands opposite an 
unusual Italian pierced-leg writing table. Left: 
Wrought-iron Victorian chandelier hangs 
above a granite-topped, lacquered and 
hand-painted center vanity in the distinctive 
Master Bathroom. 
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Architectural Digest Visits 
Jean and Walter Kerr 


Text by Jean Kerr 





Opposite: Originally the coach house and stables of an estate, the present rambling Tudor-style residence 
rests on a point of land overlooking Long Island Sound. Above: Balcony view takes in Gothic-style 
Living Room. Chimney piece adorned with clown figures; Ottoman fabric from Stroheim & Romann. 


WE ARE AGREED that a house should have 
that “lived-in” look. But lived in by 
whom? After years of benign neglect our 
house was beginning to look like one 
of those small, off-season resort hotels 
that cater to transient students and the 
troubled middle-aged. Since that was 
precisely what we did cater to, one could 
see a certain logic in the situation. One 
could also see parts of the old slipcovers 
emerging through the ‘‘new” slipcovers 
on the sofa. But the status might have 
remained forever quo if my mother 
hadn’t come to visit. Now one thing my 
mother has never learned is that when 
dealing with a thorny situation one 
should find a bush and beat about it. 
Consequently, after the first harmoni- 
ous five minutes she declared that the 
house was a disaster area and that | 
was a mess. Or that may have been vice 
versa. In any event, I could see that for 
the greater glory of Larchmont STEPS 
would have to be taken. 

So, choosing the larger of the two 
evils (slightly larger), I decided to re- 
decorate the downstairs. Since she had 
a bad ankle, and | had a bad conscience, 
I didn’t allow my mother upstairs. 
However, because | was going into re- 
hearsal with a play and had to select 
actors, I knew I couldn't attempt the 
much more difficult chore of selecting 
fabrics. I select fabrics by picking up 
twenty-three books of samples (no, no, 
not all at the same time), and | keep 
them propped open by weighting them 
with telephone books (Manhattan 
directories are ideal for the purpose) 
under a reading light. And then | stare 
at each sample soulfully as though I 
were Elvira Madigan taking a long, last 


























“But what about the camel-seat footstool that never 
did match anything and was too low?” 








look at the beloved. My problem is, and 
always has been, that I can see that 
three large, slightly berserk pink 
peonies look rather stunning on a 
swatch of moss-green linen but I can’t 
imagine (maybe | don’t want to) the 
infinity of lunatic blossoms that would 
be required to cover a large sofa. For 
this and other reasons (I had suffered 
a severe loss of confidence after study- 
ing one issue of Architectural Digest) | 
decided to hire an interior designer. 

Wayne Stellmacher had been recom- 
mended to me as brave, reverent, 
prompt and accomplished, and as pos- 
sessing, in addition, the soothing quali- 
ties of a good obstetrician. | didn’t learn 
until sometime later that he had just 
finished designing all the interiors of 
a large national bank—a fact that my 
friends found hilarious. (Great, you 
can put a teller’s cage in the front hall 
and pay the kids their allowances prop- 
erly.”) My friends have lived to repent 
the error of their jokes. 

Phyllis McGinley has written that 
you should buy nothing that you don’t 
know to be useful or believe to be 
beautiful. This has always made perfect 
sense to me, which makes it harder to 
explain some of the objects in my living 
room (the room that was). Of course, 
that armchair was definitely useful 
when we bought it secondhand for 
thirteen dollars in the first year we were 
married. But what about the camel-seat 
footstool that never did match anything 
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Wall and ceiling paneling in Living Room was taken from the William K. Vanderbilt house in New 
York City. Commodious room has 14-foot ceilings and interesting tall leaded windows with small 
insets of painted figures and bottle glass, plus a lovely view of boats on the Sound. Armless side 
chairs, upholstered in suede cloth by Greeff, create a conversational setting with a sofa and club chair 


and was too low to put your feet on? 
In any case, life with a designer was 
a little different than I imagined. I had 





supposed it would be like using the 
yellow section of the phone book, 
where “‘your fingers do all the walking.” 
As it turned out, I did more walking 
than at any time since my first visit to 
Venice, where I was slow to observe 
that there really were no taxis. Together, 
Wayne and | climbed flights of stairs 
to fourth-floor lofts where five or six 
pieces of furniture stood stark and 
beautiful in white muslin. 

We also rode in sleek, silent elevators 
to the top floor of fabric houses where 
enough material is on display to cover 
every piece of furniture on the North 
American continent, including pianos. 
These establishments are, invariably, so 
elegant that you can gain entrance only 
if you are accompanied by a registered 
designer or the Secretary of State. And 
it’s fortunate that you have a designer 


covered in Stroheim & Romann fabric. Brunschwig & Fils provided some pillow fabrics. 


(or Kissinger) with you, because, if 
you're like me, you tend to become 
unglued in the presence of such a prodi- 
gality of choices and can do nothing 
but hum old Gershwin songs under 
your breath. Wayne would march pur- 
posefully to the section which contained 
“fabrics we are looking for’; I would 
just disappear into the first set of swiv- 
eling racks. It was in this retreat that 
I was actually of some help one after- 
noon. I was standing absolutely still, 
clutching my carpet sample and my 
memories, when a woman beside me 
announced with real excitement, 
“Henry, that’s exactly what I want for 
my sun porch, that red and green 
plaid.” Since there was nothing but 
antique satins for yards around, it 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND 
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dawned on me that what had caught 
her eye was the kaftan I was wearing. 
So it was no surprise when, a moment 
later, a distinguished-looking gentle- 
man asked me where I had purchased 
this garment. | told him Lane Bryant’s 
and knew that, while I had gained a 
friend, I had definitely lost face. 

One advantage of shopping with a 
designer is that you get such special, 
such thoughtful consideration from the 
showroom. We had finally selected a 
handsome crewel fabric for the living 
room, and | asked the man in charge, 
“How do you clean this?” He lowered 
his already low voice and whispered, 
“In India, they wash it in the river.” 
Well, that cleared up everything. “Of 
course,” I said. I certainly did not in- 
dicate that a person as responsible as 
I am well known to be did not in fact 
have access to a river. 

Another and surely the best reason 
to work with a designer is that you 
eliminate your husband, who never did 
want to play any part in the great up- 
heaval (“Honey, if you like it, I know 
Ill like it’). Also a designer will not 
answer a question by asking a question. 
If you ask him whether or not this chair 
will look good in the corner he may 
say, “It’s a beautiful chair but it’s rather 
too fragile for the sofa and that color 
will not ride on the carpet.” All right, 
you've learned something. And it’s nice 
to know in advance that he will never, 
never say (like some people) “Oh God, 
it’s okay I suppose, but what’s the mat- 
ter with the one we’ve got?” The trouble 
with husbands is that they do not know 
nor do they want to find out what's 
the matter with the one we've got. 

Well, everything is all assembled now 
and looks dandy but not so dandy that 
the boys are required to remove their 
shoes before entering—a custom that is, 
lam told, widespread in Japan and Joan 
Crawford’s living room. 

Much as | would like to, | can’t 
promise that if you redecorate your 
house and work with an interior design- 
er you will lose twenty pounds. But 
the fact of the matter is, I did. 0 





Above: Walter Kerr's Study contains original 
seats purchased from Broadway’s Martinique 
Theater when it underwent remodeling. 
Below and opposite: Baroque mirror reflects 
still, soft tones of the candlelit Dining Room, 
for which the Kerrs purchased most of the 
furnishings in Italy. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY RICHARD VILLANY, ASID PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHAMPION PICTURES 








Decorator's Own New York Townhouse Apartment 


Blending Fantasy 


RICHARD VILLANY feels that an intangible 
quality—an aura of mystery—always 
surrounds interior decoration and that 
it cannot be subject to any known laws. 
It is a secret art which eludes the precise 
language of logic. Bring together the 
many elements of design and tech- 
niques for comfortable living, spice the 
lot with a bit of so-called style, and you 
will have nothing but a showpiece re- 
sembling a window display. Style is not 
the answer to anything. It is the inspi- 
ration of the designer that is the most 
important part in the development of 
the overall concept. Placing many ob- 
_ jects, separated by time and space, in 
different positions will often times give 
them completely new values, but in the 
deft hands of an experienced designer 
these pieces can be made to have new 
meaning and use. Various periods can 
be blended, styles of furniture, textures 
and fabrics, and of course, works of art, 
which are essential to the total effect. 
All this can be done on one condi- 
tion—that it be harmonious. 

This is when the designer's years of 
experience and training come into play. 
For Mr. Villany is a professional. He 

plunges headlong into designing, 
whether it be a house, an apartment, 
or any other space, relying totally on 
his enthusiasm, his knowledge, and on 
his client’s needs as well. A client may 


and Function 


walk into an apartment and think of 
acquiring or perhaps may already own 
some pieces, and wonder what he can 
do with them. The rooms may be small, 
low-ceilinged, the doors in the wrong 
places, and the windows askew—that’s 
when the designer begins his solution. 
He feels that his client’s taste can be 
the beginning of his inspiration, and 
that he should never duplicate an 
apartment or house in the home of 
another client. He regards each client 
as unique, with particular needs and 
tastes, and he believes that it is his 
obligation as a designer to blend the 
client’s needs with his own creative 
imagination. He does not think that his 
own apartment or his own point of view 
are the ultimate. He has simply created 
an atmosphere in which he feels com- 
fortable. This does not mean that he 
would be unwilling to make changes 
in the future. The search for new hori- 
zons, the exposure to new techniques, 
are essential. There are no surprises in 
good design or decoration. 





Opposite: Exotic appointments transform the 
Living Room into a magical mystery tour. 
Luxuriant greenery counterpoints distinctive 
furnishings, such as the carved and lacquered 
Burmese chair and bench. Opulent drapery 
fabrics are from Clarence House. 





His own approach is very much in 
evidence in the atmosphere he has 
created for his Manhattan apartment. 
In appearance he looks like a younger 
version of Marcello Mastroianni, and 
his movie-star quality consciously or 
unconsciously dictates a stage set for 
himself, which is in direct contrast to 
his own quietness of mood and dress. 

His current design enthusiasms belie 
his upbringing in conservative Great 
Neck, Long Island. He studied archi- 
tecture at Syracuse University and later 
changed to interior design. His early 
success speaks for itself: at the New 
York School of Interior Design he won 
a scholarship to study at Fontainebleau, 
in a competition which eliminated all 
but twelve candidates from the United 
States. Early exposure to Europe helped 
formulate his design taste and outlook, 
which at times go beyond mere opu- 
lence. Mr. Villany appreciates beautiful 
things, and naturally his car is a classic 
Rolls-Royce in a black over garnet fin- 
ish, the interior done in a geometric 
needlepoint of peach, burgundy and 
beige. With a lifestyle based on style, 
his own apartment clearly reflects a flair 
for the exciting, the unusual and the 
glamorous. Indeed, it would be strange 
if his own approach were any different. 

What can be done with a living room 
forty-five feet by twenty-five feet, fif- 


























teen-foot ceilings, an elegant mantel- 
piece and three windows? Mr. Villany 
had the solution. The living room, dur- 
ing the conversion of a late nine- 
teenth-century townhouse to a five- 
story apartment building, was stripped 
of all moldings, paneling and ceiling 
decoration. When the designer moved 
into the apartment, the space seemed 
at first overwhelming and the attendant 
problems insurmountable. However, 
once he set to work, each step flowed 
smoothly into the next. 

Tired of classic French décor, he 
wanted to create something distinct and 
unusual—an environment with a feeling 
of the unbridled imagination, a fantasia. 
He looked through magazines and 
studied examples of exotic decoration. 
Then came his dark-blue lacquered 
walls covered with Moroccan-style 
wallpaper laced with silver filigree. The 
total effect was kaleidoscopic, pattern 
upon pattern reflected in mirrors and 
seen through Lucite. It was a fantasy 
world of elegant decadence. 

The look, as timeless as the first half 
of the twentieth century, works. It not 
only creates a unique atmosphere but 


The gleam of candlelight, Lucite and mirrors 
on contrasting patterns enhances the Living 
Room fantasia. Details show part of an 
extensive monkey collection, particularly an 
antique French bronze monkey-shaped lamp 
with Tiffany shade at top left and an antique 
Chinese porcelain monkey at top right. Large 
pillows covered in Clarence House silk taffeta 
rest among many others atop banquette 
upholstered in fabric by Boussac of France. 
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reflects as well the designer’s person- 
ality. He cannot live in a cold and an- 
tiseptic environment but prefers the 
mixture of good contemporary and 
period décor. This arises from his great 
interest in and appreciation for good 
craftsmanship. Indeed, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to find. 

“TY love carved wooden furniture,” he 
says, and all those objects which show 
the amount of labor people once put 
into their work—and do not do any- 
more. | find it fascinating to study the 
detail in each particular piece.” 

A compulsive collector, he is particu- 
larly fond of New World monkeys, and 
they are scattered throughout the 
apartment—in porcelains, bronzes, ter- 
ra-cottas, as well as in prints. 

“T love objects,” he says. 

And there most certainly is an ample 
supply. Everywhere the eye moves from 
object to object, from color to color, and 
the imagery is of a multifaceted jewel 
in a unique and perfect setting. It is 
an image repeated over and over again 
in his apartment 

“There should be a certain excite- 
ment in a living room,” he says. “A 
living room should be daring. The rest 
of the house can be subtle.” 

The cool, sparkling silver and crystal 
accents of the living room contrast to 
the sensuality of the bedroom. This 
shift in tonality creates a subtle effect. 
The walls are covered with country 
barnsiding painted a champagne color, 
and the intimacy of the lighting gives 
a warm glow to burnished wood tones 
accented with the soft gleam of dull 
metal. Everywhere is the contrast be- 
tween patterns and textures: animal 
horn and silvered glass, fur and tortoise 
shell, quilting and leather. All of these 
contrasts combine to articulate his 
essential language of style. 

Certainly “exotic” is the word for the 
horn chair, which serves to enhance the 
masculine quality of the room. The 


Opposite: Warm wood tones and the presence 
of animal materials and effects create a 
sensual hunting lodge atmosphere in the 
Master Bedroom. Needlepoint antelope- 
patterned rug is by Stark. Mercury glass 
collection on elaborately carved mantel and 
unusual antique French bronze fireplace screen 
add to the intriguing clutter. Above: Antique 
French tapestry panels adorn wall covered 

in country barnsiding; brass-topped Austrian 
horn table serves at bedside. 


piece is an outstanding focal point and 
calls to mind not only the American 
West but the hunting lodges of Europe 
as well. Chairs like these are one of 
a kind, and each design is different, 
depending upon the natural shape of 
the horn and its own baroque line. 
Abraham Lincoln had such a chair, and 
so did Theodore Roosevelt. During the 
Victorian era, in fact, such chairs were 
to be found in many households. 

The décor of his Manhattan apart- 
ment effectively blends a variety of 
styles—contemporary English, French 
fin de siécley American hunting lodge 
—and achieves a rich reflection of inter- 
national trends. The studied clutter is 
essential for the recreation of a late- 
nineteenth-century style updated to 
modern needs. However, the designer 
is aware that this highly personal ex- 
pression of taste will not suit all his 
clientele, and he works in many dif- 
ferent styles. He takes pleasure in en- 
hancing the best qualities of his clients. 
Magically he creates an environment 
especially for them, and in the process 
they often change their personalities 
and general style to some extent. Inte- 
rior design has many ramifications. 

In a transient age Mr. Villany has 
given his apartment a solid architectural 
feeling and has operated within a sensi- 
ble budget. He has created a fantasy, 
but you can take it with you. 0 





“There should be 

a certain excitement 
in a living room. 
The rest of the 


house can be subtle.” 
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Empire Furniture: The Napoleonic Heritage 


BY SIR FRANCIS WATSON 





Opposite: A rare lion chair, circa 1800, believed to have been Napoleon’s 
campaign chair. Courtesy, French & Company, Inc., New York. 
Immediately below: Récamier with mahogany veneer and gilt bronze 
mounts, circa 1810. Courtesy, Albert Higgins & Associates, Inc., Chicago. 





Below: A fine center table with circular marble top that is inlaid with a 
central vase of flowers. Fine ormolu base with lions’-paw feet, circa 


1810. Courtesy, Mallett, London. 


STRICTLY SPEAKING, the phrase Empire style 
is a misnomer since the style appeared 
well before Napoleon had himself 
crowned emperor in 1805 and contin- 
ued long after the fall of the Napoleonic 
empire and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. The wonderful neoclassic-style 
mahogany chairs made for Marie An- 
toinette’s dairy at the Chateau de Ram- 
bouillet, and designed by the painter 
Hubert Robert in 1787, wholly antici- 
pated the Empire style. They were, in 
fact, described by their maker as chaises 
a l'antique and were an attempt to rein- 
terpret classical models in a contem- 
porary idiom just as Empire furniture 
was to do later. 

The emperor himself found the fur- 
niture made a few years before the 
Revolution for Louis XVI’s bedchamber 
at the Palace of Compiégne so in keep- 
ing with his own conceptions of Empire 
furniture that he had it transferred to 
his state bedroom at the palace of the 
Tuileries. But Napoleon wanted to be 
a real Maecenas, not merely one who 
took over other people’s ideas. He was 
determined to be a true patron of the 
arts in his newly founded empire. When 
his court officials offered him one of 
the very greatest masterpieces of eigh- 
teenth-century furniture making, the 
magnificent jewel cabinet of Jean Henri 


Riesener, to hold the jewelry he was 
showering on his second empress, the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, he sent back 
an angry message: ‘His majesty wishes 
to create the new, not to purchase the 
old.” As a result the English King 
George IV was able to acquire the Prov- 
ence cabinet, and Marie-Louise unhap- 
pily had to content herself with a much 
simpler Jacob-Desmalter cabinet with 
mounts by Thomire. 

The emperor had perfectly clear ideas 
about what furniture should look like. 


His well-known ability to attend to the 
smallest details of administration ex- 
tended as much to the minutiae of the 








furnishings as to important political 
and social matters. Numerous memo- 
randa survive in which Napoleon gave 
precise instructions about quite small 
matters of furnishing, notably for the 
Salon Jaune at Fontainebleau which sur- 
vives today as an example of the splen- 
dor of the emperor's personal ideas 
about interior decoration. He could be 
as ruthless in his criticism of crafts- 
manship as he was of any military weak- 
ness. From Tilsit he wrote the director 
of the Sévres porcelain factory a chilling 
little note after seeing the service he 
was to present to Tsar Alexander I. 
After threatening to close down the 
whole establishment within a year if the 
designs were not improved, he con- 
cluded: ‘We cannot afford the second 
rate. Only the first rate will do.” Thus 
the emperor with his grandiose ideas 
of imitating classical Rome put his own 
stamp on the furnishing of the royal 
palaces, providing a series of models 
which others were quick to emulate. In 
this sense the Empire style may be said 
to have a real and independent exis- 
tence. Even so, it made its appearance 
well before the coronation, when Na- 
poleon, still only first consul, employed 
the furniture maker Jacob-Desmalter 
and the designers Percier and Fontaine, 
all three to become leading figures 
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Above: A fine Empire commode veneered with matched grain mahogany 
and a white marble top banded in black marble, circa 1809-1810. 


Courtesy, Loyd-Paxton, Dallas. 


Right: Large mahogany vitrine with fine ormolu palmettes, laurel 
medallion and war trophies. Courtesy, Dalva Brothers, Inc. New York. 


under the empire, to decorate his Paris 
house and the country palace at Mal- 
maison which he had bought for his 
wife and future empress, Joséphine 
Beauharnais. Even at this early date he 
spent nearly two hundred thousand 
francs on furnishing them. Napoleon 
and Joséphine’s wish to become real art 
patrons was evident in 1802 at the Pal- 
ace of Saint-Cloud when they enter- 
tained the leading furniture makers who 
had been awarded prizes at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Products of French Industry 
held in that year. And they often visited 
the workshops of leading craftsmen like 
Thomire and Jacob-Desmalter. 
Although the emperor was deter- 
mined that his wife, his courtiers, his 
ministers and his marshals should be 
surrounded with a luxury in keeping 


with their role as supporters of the new 
court at the Tuileries, Empire furniture 
was never quite as richly sumptuous 
as that produced in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution. The 
economic effects of the turbulent dec- 
ade from 1789 to 1799 had removed 
the exceedingly rich society of the ancien 
regime Who were prepared to spend un- 
stintingly on the decoration of their 
houses. Costly techniques like elaborate 
wood marquetry were abandoned in 
favor of simple veneers of plain woods 
so cut as to best display the grain. 
Technical change was hastened by the 
decline in craftsmanship resulting from 
the abolition of the craft guilds and their 
insistance on long training periods. 
Against these simple veneers, usually 
of mahogany in the earliest phase of 
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the Empire style, mounts of gilt bronze 
told with brilliant effect. These were 
generally in much lower relief than they 
had been under Louis XVI. When in 
figural form, they generally consisted 
of classically draped figures derived 
from those found on Greek vases. Ani- 
mal forms were similarly taken from 
classical mythology: sphinxes, griffins, 
chimeras, etc. The more abstract deco- 
rative motifs were taken from the same 
repertory, the principal ones being 
anthemions (conventionalized honey- 
suckle) palmettes, laurel wreaths, 
sprays and cornucopias. After Napo- 
leon’s Egyptian campaign in 1798, 
motifs from Egyptian art, even the very 
nonclassical crocodile, gradually ap- 
peared in varied pieces. 

The effect of this type of decoration 
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is perhaps best seen in the cabinets and 
commodes which were an essential fur- 
nishing of almost every room, whether 
in Paris or in the country. The drawers 
in these last were often enclosed within 
doors which provided a large area of 
plain wood, at the center of which a 
nymph or a classical goddess would 
make a striking appearance. Its shining 
gold was heightened by the warm, dark 
red of the mahogany background, 
usually cut so as to show its grain to 
the best effect. The favorite mahoganies 
were classified plain, streaky, ripple or 
bird’s-eye, and the latter three were 
often laid so as to produce a mirrored 
effect on the two doors, each side re- 
peating, in reverse, the rich grain design 
of the other. 

Such mahogany came almost solely 








Left: Mahogany secretary with gilded bronze 
mounts and gray marble top. Courtesy, Arturo 
Ferrante, Rome. 

Right: A rare and fine poudreuse on an 
intricate ormolu-mounted mulberry wood base 
with palm wood center. The mahogany top is 
banded with ebony and the interior is fitted 
with mirror compartments. Circa 1805. 
Courtesy, Mallett, London. 

Below: Superbly chased and gilded early- 
Empire ormolu guéridon. Courtesy, Dalva 
Brothers, Inc., New York. 
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from the Spanish colony of San 
Domingo or from Central America. 
With the imposition of the continental 
blockade by England, it became in- 
creasingly difficult for French furniture 
makers to gain access to such exotic 
woods as well as ebony, purple wood 
and various types of satinwood from 
overseas. In 1806 the emperor issued 
a decree forbidding the importation of 
mahogany and, from then on, indige- 
nous French woods like walnut, elm, 
ash and yew began to be used more 
and more. From 1810, when the full 
economic effect of Napoleon’s endless 
wars began to be felt, the unpretentious, 
cheap, and easily worked native fruit 

woods came increasingly inte use. 
A very wide variety of tables was 
developed for domestic use during the 
Continued on page 136 
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RICHARD GIGLIO cannot remember that 
there ever was a time since his child- 
hood, when he was not in the habit of 
drawing or painting virtually every ob- 
ject in sight. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
he is today—in his early forties—a fluent 
draftsman and a sensitive colorist. 

After a conventional schooling he 
attended Pratt Institute, from which he 
graduated after four years, but about 
which—with all due respect for that 
excellent establishment—he has few 
tender feelings. “It was suffering from 
Bauhaus poisoning, and frankly I hated 
it.” In fairness to Pratt, he probably 
“NQated” even more his subsequent 
years as a commercial artist in the New 
York fashion world, after an initial stint 
of humbler but less frustrating work 
as a display-designer for Fifth Avenue 
stores. About his eventual escape from 
fashion art he is as explicit and icono- 
clastic as he is about his art school. “I 
finally revolted against the tedium of 
making detailed drawings, more like 
ground plans, of shoes, and generally 
glorifying the mediocre.” 

Since exchanging the circumscribed 
world of purely commercial art for the 
uncharted ocean where the artist who 
decides to paint only what he wants 
to paint must either swim or sink with- 
out trace, Mr. Giglio has been notably 
encouraged by one friend in particular: 
the gifted and successful American in- 
terior designer Angelo Donghia. In De- 
cember last, Mr. Donghia, for whose 
firm, Vice Versa, he had already begun 
to design fabrics—in effect, translations 
from his paintings—organized a private 
showing of Richard Giglio’s paintings 
and drawings in the spacious New York 
headquarters of Burge-Donghia. A 
party was given for clients and friends 
and fellow designers to view the exhibit. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ANGELO DONGHIA 


Fluid Space 


An Artist's Rendering 





Opposite: An apple, a plaster cast and a 
lighted candle in a round crystal holder 
combine with a painted paper fan and 
drawings of peppers to form one of the 
artist's everchanging still lifes. 

Above: Drawings and paintings, finished and 
in progress, fill the Studio, along with 
Giglio-designed fabrics, house plants, paper 
fans, baskets of fruit and a book on the 
Russian ballet left open at a favorite page. 


Good turns can still yield unexpected 
dividends. Mr. Donghia enjoyed the 
experience so much that he now plans 
to open a permanent gallery elsewhere 
for the showing of the work of contem- 
porary artists and designers in their 
different fields. 

Thanks to Angelo Donghia, too, Rich- 
ard Giglio has the rare good fortune, 
for an artist, to live in what for him 
is the ideal New York apartment: at the 
top of Mr. Donghia’s attractive private 
house in the East Seventies. The apart- 
ment consists principally of a living 
room and a studio. They are both rela- 
tively modest in proportions but filled 





with daylight through three sizable 
windows apiece, with ample views un- 
impeded by neighboring high-rise 
buildings. There is also a third, upper 
room, immediately under the roof, 
which serves as an alternative studio 
when Richard Giglio is working on 
larger paintings. Outside each of the 
studios there is a terrace, and both ter- 
races play an important part in the 
artist’s summer living. They are used 
as roof gardens, as outdoor dining 
rooms, and for daily work, alfresco. 

Since he habitually moves his furni- 
ture and objects around from one day 
to the next, there is little point in de- 
scribing the precise arrangement of the 
apartment at any particular juncture. 
More to the point would be a mention, 
however cursory and incomplete, of 
those characteristics and components of 
this interior which are not temporary 
but endemic. Although it is essentially 
a place for working as well as living, 
and has its natural complement of 
things which he likes for their personal 
associations, it is admirably clean, sim- 
ple, and uncluttered. Painting boards 
and artists’ materials are neatly ranged 
in a former clothes closet which, for 
greater convenience, he has recon- 
structed, and from which he has re- 
moved the doors. The tall and unwieldy 
rolls of his favorite ‘detail paper” are 
kept well under control—and are attrac- 
tively statuesque—in two large French 
cement garden pots. One of his fondest 
childhood memories is of days spent 
in his grandfather’s commercial green- 
house in New Jersey. And today, in 
New York, he is never without house 
plants and cut flowers. 

He likes books, but he doesn’t leave 
them on the shelves, to be forgotten 
and gather dust. Instead he keeps many 
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This superficially simple interior 
can make sensual magic out of a 
stack of books, a row of tangerines 
above a fireplace or three paper 
fans in a terra-cotta pot. 


Various views of the Living Room show how an artist's current interests 
and accomplishments help to shape his surroundings: 1. An issue of Verve 
dating from 1939 lies open to a photographic reproduction of a large Matisse 
painting called La Danse. 2. A poster by Robert Bonfils for the Paris Salon 
d’Automne of 1928 and a large painting by the artist share a corner with 
a monumental and many-cushioned bed. 3. Amaryllis and quince branches 
in art deco French metal vases and a Lalique lamp rest on a table draped 
with a fabric favored by the artist because ‘it looks like a paint cloth.” 
4. At right of the firescreen is a group of black ink drawings. 






































of them on his tables, lying open at a 
favorite illustration; or stacks them 
firmly on the floor and uses the piles 
as extra tables. Among his other substi- 
tutes for tabletops are a fine Venetian 
mirror (which he has never hung as a 
mirror on the wall), a painting board 
set on a pretty French iron garden-table 
base—and the seats of chairs. Even 
when he uses a normal table he is apt 
to have “made it my own” by painting 
it black or cutting down its legs. 

The nearest approach to luxury is the 
sofa bed in the living room. It is a focal 
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point or, more exactly, a pivot around 
which all else moves—or is periodically 
moved. Designed by the artist twelve 
years ago, with high back and sides and 
a chaos of cushions, all covered in pale 
gray quilting, it is a temple of ease. Yet 
for all its unashamed comfort and 
monumental proportions it fits admira- 
bly well into its surroundings. For, 
mysteriously, there is a perceptible hint, 
or undercurrent, of abundance in the 
atmosphere of this superficially simple 
interior. It can make sensual magic just 
as well out of a stack of books, a row 


of tangerines above a fireplace, or three 
paper fans in a terra-cotta pot. 
Inevitably these two rooms, arranged 
and rearranged, and lived in and 
worked in by an artist, reveal a thing 
or two about their owner's character 
and tastes. Less expectedly, they also 
provide—in themselves, not just in the 
drawings and paintings by the artist 
which happen to be there at a given 
time—at first an accurate preview, later 
a rewarding echo, of his art. The com- 
bination of white walls, pale gray 
bed, black accents, and delicate color 
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patches, constitutes—in its different 
medium—a spectrum identical to the 
spectrum of his present work. 

He works rapidly, draws and paints 
with brio and flair, has an especial fa- 
cility for watercolor, and when he uses 
acrylic paint adds lavishly to it with 
water, to make it flow. He likes to make 
several different series of pictures of a 
single subject or of similar subjects— 
faces (of which he recently produced 
a series of no less than three hundred 
related drawings in the course of an 
almost nonstop splurge), flowers, veg- 





etables, plant forms—which he later 
combines in groups of four or six, 
usually with a single component of the 
group in color. 

As soon as he is up in the morning 
he starts to draw—something, anything, 
even if it is only an apple on a table 
or an iris in a vase. And once started, 
he continues. If he runs into a problem, 
he does not tear the paper up but begins 
on something else often working on 
several different subjects in different 
rooms during the course of a day. 

Of the genesis of one of his typical 


series of plant paintings, which he pri- 
vately refers to as “A Day in the Life 
of Some Red Peppers,” Richard Gig- 
lio—who takes his work far more 
seriously than he takes himself—recalls 
that peppers happened to be a “special” 
that week at the local market, so he 
bought a few to work on in his studio 
the following morning. After he had 
painted them at intervals throughout 
the next day he cooked them for his 
evening meal, stuffed. 

Not such a bad summation of the 
interdependence of art and life. O 








Other views of the Living Room illustrate the artist's penchant for rearranging his environment almost 
daily. Opposite: Above the mantel at this moment in time is a painting he hopes “may be a Claude 
Lorrain” and a plate of tangerines. Fan painted by the artist stands in a 1920s vase. Above: Antique 
Venetian and Louis XVI chairs are for sitting; the small French chair serves to hold books or a still 
life. A larger top is placed on the elephant table for dining. A garden pot contains drawing paper. 


As soon as he is up in the morning he starts 
to draw—something, anything, even if it is 
only an apple on a table or an iris in a vase. 
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THERE ARE CERTAIN PEOPLE Who seek out 
the services of a prominent interior 
designer in order, quite frankly, to im- 
press the world with their economic and 
social status. They present the decorator 
with problems, since they apparently 
want everything to show. In most cases 
ostentation and unnecessary elabora- 
tion are the results—results which are 
neither honest nor decorative. 

On the other hand, there are many 
designers—no doubt the majority—and 
many clients as well who naturally in- 
sist on understatement and simplicity, 
who have the sort of self-confidence 
which does not require external trap- 
pings. And surely in the year 1975 sim- 
plicity and understatement are called 
for not alone because they represent 
the basic thrust of good design, but 
because the times demand them. 

J.P. (Pepe) Mathieu has long been a 
master of simplicity and understate- 
ment. He is a decorator whose design 
philosophy is fresh as springtime, and : 
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Three angles of the Living Room confirm its 
summery feeling and the successful 
transformation of previously formal elements 
into a lighter, more informal atmosphere. 
Comfortable seating groups are all crisply 
slipcovered. The round draped table in one 
corner supports an antique porcelain lamp and 
a rock crystal collection; near it are paintings 
by Emil Nolde and Alexi von Jawlensky. | 
Other expressionist art includes the Kirchner 
nudes over the fireplace and the Schmidt- 
Rottluff still life above the settee. The 

vitrine above a lacquered chinoiserie desk 
holds an assortment of Chinese export pieces. 
Highly polished wood floors, zebra skins and 
silk-covered walls complete the look. 









































... the house seems 
positively carefree 
with its bare floors 
and crisp look. 


whose special genius is the ability to 
add crispness and informality to rooms 
which in other hands might be stilted 
and formal and well, dull. 

Plants sometimes loom more impor- 
tant than velvet in a Mathieu assign- 
ment, and slipcovers are generally more 
fundamental than period furniture in 
his scheme of things. Tiny slipcovers, 
medium-sized slipcovers and enormous 
slipcovers are the hallmark of the de- 
sign he recently completed for a Holly- 
wood Hills home. 

“The client asked me to create a 
lighter, more informal look for spring 
and summer,” the designer explains. 
“In a sense I took away more than I 
added. It was a little like Sally Rand 
dropping her fans.” 

Mathieu did strip the residence of 
nonessentials. First he relegated most 
of the rugs to storage. Now the house, 
tucked away in the hills and hard to 
find, seems positively carefree with its 
bare floors and crisp look. 

By subtracting certain magnificent 
but cold objets d’art and adding a col- 
lection of luxuriant green plants, the 
designer achieved a warm, instant and 
healthful informality. ‘No air is better 
than that in a residence or office filled 
with green plants,” he says. 

It is in the area of slipcovers, how- 
ever, that the designer has achieved his 
most dramatic effects. One velvet sofa, 
for example, is costumed for spring and 
summer in a beige and white zebra- 
design fabric. A room which can only 
be remembered as the shell room fea- 
tures spindle chairs with cushions cov- 
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ered in a seashell print fabric. But that’s 
only the beginning. The same shell 
fabric covers walls, ceilings, and hand- 
somely skirts a round table. 

Mr. Mathieu confesses he does not 
like television, and sets are not to be 
found in most of his design projects. 
His client agreed and asked Pepe 
Mathieu to come up with a cure. 

The designer’s prescription was the 
positioning of one television set behind 
a portrait in the master bedroom and of 


Above: A colorful floral arrangement and 
expanse of foliage-filtered daylight through 
large, paned windows soften the candlelit 
formality of the carefully appointed Dining 
Room. Opposite: A shell fabric by 
Brunschwig & Fils fills the eye everywhere in 
the cozy Late Supper Room. Thousands of 
seashells cover three walls, two antique 
spindle armchairs and the table, which is 
protected by a glass top; a completely 
mirrored wall further multiplies their number. 
A gleaming set of vermeil dishes and bowls is 
illuminated by candles set in bronze doré 
monkey candlesticks and by the chandelier . 





another under a table which had been 
covered with a flameproof cloth. 

“T simply skirted a dummy table,” 
Mr. Mathieu explains. “In winter the 
television is covered with a taffeta skirt. 
In summer the table—and the televi- 
sion—is covered with flameproof white 
canvas topped with a square of lace 
which has also been fireproofed.” 

The designer has obviously observed 
slipcovers round the world, and been 
more influenced by the French school 
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than the English. With a flair similar 
to the one which Courréges, the in- 
novative French couturier, used to en- 
case women with less than perfect fig- 
ures in his uniquely cut dresses and 
coats a few seasons ago, the designer 
covers antique French furniture with 
covers so enchanting that brocade and 
the upholsterer’s other standbys seem 
passé. Who can adequately describe the 
look of crisply starched slipcovers re- 
flected in highly polished bare floors? 


Comfort, not 
ostentation, is 
provided—with an 
elegant simplicity. 


The house comes together in an in- 
credible way in Pepe Mathieu's hands. 
The designer’s modus operandi is to weed 
out any excess in decorating and to 
replacing it with freshness. He nour- 
ishes, and the result is variety. For 
some reason a room with silk walls, and 
an Empire lit de chambre covered in gold 
fabric lives comfortably with the sea- 
shore feeling of the shell room, as well 
as with a living room which is slip- 
covered in snowy white. 

Several works by the German ex- 
pressionist Kirchner which must have 
seemed heavy or at least unwieldy in 
the formal arrangement of pre-Mathieu 
days, adjust with piquancy to the infor- 
mal ambience the designer has 
achieved. The question is, of course, 
whether the Mathieu touch will become 
so potent and sought-after that eventu- 
ally he will become a power in the 
world of international design. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
Mr. Mathieu, who was born in Cuba, 
has made his mark on the American 
scene. Knowledge of his work and ap- 
preciation for it are widespread. 

Because he is so busy opening 
branches—in Palm Beach and Manhat- 
tan—he is a hard man to pin down long 
enough to discuss rules, philosophy, 
even his feelings about today’s lifestyle 
and such basic matters as color, lighting 
and furniture design. 

In any case, it is often not necessary 
for a decorator to put everything down 
in black and white or-to create a philos- 
ophy of design on paper. Each house 
or apartment he creates is, or should 
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His approach isn’t for everyone; it is for | 

those perceptive enough to realize that — 

in today’s world understatement and 
informality constitute the best. 
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Elegant furnishings, accessories and fabric in the Empire tradition set a special tone for one Bedroom. 
The vibrant silk fabric, with its golden motif and gold braid trim, charges the room. It is used extensively 
for luxurious drapery, a custom bedspread, and wallcovering that is padded in the European manner. 
The regal bed, chairs, table and bench are all period pieces. The antique Louis XV desk in marquetry 
and bronze doré holds several Empire statements in bronze: a tole lamp, a clock and two marble-based 
statues. Oil portraits above the bed and desk are also of the period, solidifying the theme. 





be, a fully articulated statement in itself. 
And it is apparent from Pepe Mathieu’s 
work on one house in the Hollywood 
Hills—not to mention his many other 
designs—that his major interest is in 
simplification and reduction. Comfort, 
not ostentation is what he provides, and 
it is provided with an elegant simplicity 
which seems at first glance easy enough 
to duplicate. It is not. 

Obviously a loner—and many of the 
great designers are—his associates are 
not informed about his projects. He 
says, “No one on my staff knows what 
I’m doing or can speak for me.” But 
he is collecting a coterie of devoted and 
satisfied clients as he goes about slip- 
covering the West, rolling up rugs and 
storing them away. He raids the better 
florist and greenhouses for plants of 
such beauty that they richly compli- 
ment architecture and art. 

His headquarters, in a modest, heav- 
ily curtained shop on Melrose Avenue 
in Los Angeles, is full of mystery. It 
is impossible for passersby to tell just 
what is going on inside—or what is 
happening in Palm Beach or Manhattan. 
In an area filled with the shops and 
showrooms of designers who generally 
choose to fill their windows with rare 
pieces, Mr. Mathieu’s curtained win- 
dows are unique. He doesn’t have to 
flaunt his trade. Let those who want 
to consult call him. His approach isn’t 
for everyone; it is for those perceptive 
enough to realize that in today’s world 
understatement and simplicity and in- 
formality constitute the best in interior 
design statement. 0 
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BY JAMES NORMILE 


THE ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE Of the high 
seas have long been told and retold in 
books, films and art. The intangible 
magnetism of man pitted against nature 
continues to pique the interest of just 
about everyone. Only three or four 
generations ago many Americans lived 
such romantic dreams and notions to 
the full in a wild, short span of their 
history, the Clipper Ship Era—times 
when Americans took to the sea in 
earnest and made the Yankee tradition 
of ingenuity pay off in profit and pres- 
tige. It was an era to which many 
American artists have left painted me- 
morials, now rare and much sought 
after by collectors. Artists of the period, 
of course, painted their ships from 
first-hand knowledge. They were able 
to paint for proud owners and seafaring 
captains what were, in fact, portraits of 
their ships from life. They could be 
certain that every detail would meet the 
critical scrutiny of men who knew their 
ships from stem to stern. Nonetheless, 
the imaginative fire of modern painters 
suchas Richard Schlecht, in his T’Gallant 
Breeze, can rekindle the excitement of 
the age of American sail. 

When Britannia ruled the waves in 
mid-nineteenth century, American ship- 
builders responded to urgent needs for 
speed. They developed the American 
clippers, the most splendid ships that 
ever sailed. The clippers doubled for- 
mer records. They could run twenty- 
two knots for days on end to rush Ca- 
nadian furs to Canton, Chinese teas, 
silks and porcelains to London, pond 
ice to Bombay, gold mining equipment 
and prefabricated houses from New 
York to San Francisco. 

In 1850 prominent shipbuilder Don- 
ald McKay launched a true clipper al- 
most twice as large as his previous eight 
hundred ton Rainbow. The new huge 
beauty was Staghound, painted by John 
Stobart in 1854. Greater size implied 
larger sails. Al Helner, in his painting 
The Great Tea Race, shows clippers 
straining every inch of towering tiers 
of canvas in their rush to port. 


The Schooner Yacht America, by Fitz Hugh 
Lane. Oil on canvas; circa 1851. Courtesy, 
Samuel L. Lowe, Jr. Antiques, Inc., Boston. 
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_., American imagination and love for the glamor and 
romance of the old ships kept their memory fresh. 
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New England shipbuilders gave top 
priority to their clipper model. They 
made it larger to accommodate more 
human cargo, faster to get the gold 
crazed to California in a hurry, sturdier 
to stand the cruel punishments of 
storms off Cape Horn. The clippers had 
to meet conditions beyond ordinary 
seaworthiness—the terrible typhoons of 
the Western Ocean, the happy trade- 
wind belts, the maddening dead calms 
of the doldrums, the fickle, capricious 
breezes of the horse latitudes, the shat- 
tering storms of the Roaring Fifties. 

Confident pride and some romantic 
caprice loaded the clippers with a cargo 
of supernumerary virtues. Names alone 
betray the fanciful affection bestowed 
on the clipper ships: Archer, Charger, 
Fearless, Flying Cloud, Herald of the Morn- 
ing, Nightingale and on and on. 

Sometimes vessels bore the names of 
famous captains or merchants. The liv- 
ing, however, were not readily given 
this honor, since the lives of the ships 
themselves were always in peril of the 
sea. It was more seemly, the better part 
of wisdom, to select the name of one 
whose excellence was already vouched 
by a tombstone. 

Long after the clipper ships had van- 
ished from, or under, the seas, Ameri- 
can imagination and love for the glamor 
and romance of the old ships kept their 
memory fresh. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad once had 
a crack train called The Yankee Clipper. 
Automobiles have been named after the 
famous Flying Cloud. Pan-American once 
proudly referred to their then giant 
transport planes as ‘Clipper Ships.” 

Americans may well have been proud 
of their short-lived Clipper Ship Era. 
Their ingenuity and adolescent muscle 
bulging did show the British sovereigns 
of the seas a thing or two. Nevertheless, 
the glory of American shipping faded 


Continued on page 142 





1. The Ship St. Mary’s Entering the Harbor at 
Mobile, by J. G. Evans. Oil on canvas; circa 
1892. Courtesy, Hirschl & Adler, New York. 
2. Witchcraft, by James E. Buttersworth. Circa 
1860. Courtesy, Vose Galleries of Boston, Inc., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

3. The Flagship Macedonia, by J. Haworth. 
Oil on canvas; 1859. Courtesy, Berry-Hill 
Galleries Inc., New York. 

4, J. Webster Clark, by D. McFarlane. Oil on 
canvas; circa 1864. Courtesy, Marine Arts 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Following pages: Clippership Staghound 
Leaving East River in 1854, by John Stobart. 
Oil on canvas. Courtesy, Kennedy Galleries, 
Inc., New York. 
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OF ALL THE ARTS, perhaps opera has be- 
come the most rarified in today’s world. 
It is one form in which realism is sel- 
dom a criterion. In fact, the ultimate 
success of an operatic production de- 
pends on the creation of a convincingly 
magic world of drama and intensity in 
which emotions are heightened by 
many devices other than the voice. Sets, 
costumes and lighting all play an im- 
| portant part in the evocation of an ar- 
tifice which succeeds only when it is 
so polished as to appear effortless. 
Not surprisingly, an opera lover 
_ might look for similar qualities in the 
| design of his home and, quite as logi- 
cally, turn to a fellow music enthusiast 
for that design. In the present case the 
_ interior designer was required to engi- 
neer the transformation of an apartment 
on Manhattan’s West Side into an ele- 
gant backdrop for the owner’s musical 
interests. The problem was twofold: to 
| house a vast collection of records, tapes 
_ and operatic memorabilia and to create 
an appropriate setting for a number of 
fine pieces of furniture from several 
_ different periods and styles. 

Rubén de Saavedra was the designer 
chosen. He is as adept at analyzing the 
warmth and color of a contralto as he 
is at fashioning an interior. 

“An apartment should be to the eye 
what the singing voice is to the ear,” 
he says. “One wrong note and the 
| whole aria can be ruined.” 

With this aural parallel in mind, Mr. 
de Saavedra set out to create a harmo- 
nious union of color and form on the 


Ingenious camouflage and harmonious color 
characterize a Living Room rich in seen and 
unseen treasures. False forms and lighting 
conceal structural ceiling beams; niche 
containing 18th-century Chinese vase is 
surrounded by wall sections which open for 
record and tape storage. Large painting next to 
the fireplace is by Giulio Gorga. 





INTERIOR DESIGN BY RUBEN DE SAAVEDRA, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHAMPION PICTURES 


limited stage which is typical of today’s 
urban reality. The result leads only to 
a single conclusion: A space has been 
conjured up which in every way is the 
perfect expression of the owner’s needs 
and tastes. 

“When I look at a room,” the de- 
signer says, “I always search out the 
major defects and then concentrate on 
turning them into assets.” 

In the living room he has scored a 
great coup de theatre in dealing with that 
old New York headache, structural 
beams running across the ceiling. Some 
designers simply ignore the problem, 
hoping that by creating suitable diver- 





sions a visual elimination will be 
achieved. Mr. de Saavedra, on the 
contrary, proves his point by turning 
a negative into a positive. By inserting 
false beams at right angles to the origi- 
nal ones and installing flexible lighting 
systems, a dramatic lattice of forms was 
created. The resulting squares were 
painted a deep saffron, providing the 
color key to the room. The carpet, de- 
signed in three shades of yellow, con- 
tinues the warm-toned scheme of 
things; so do sofas and armchairs. For 
a cooling contrast the walls and ceiling 
beams were covered in lacquered vinyl 
—Let’s call it an elegant gray’—in 
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order to provide a neutral background 
for the display of paintings and objects. 
Because the room is asymmetrical and 
entered through a side door, furniture 
was aligned on a diagonal axis, cutting 
across the grid imposed by the ceiling. 

“It’s a question of counterpoint,” 
smiles the designer. 

The dramatic centerpiece of the living 
room, however, is a mirrored sculpture 
over the fireplace, a remarkable tour 
de force of refracted light. 

“T call it my shadow box,” says Mr. 
de Saavedra. “Again, the inspiration 
came from the need to disguise an un- 
inspired detail—in this instance, the 
fake Adam fireplace. The cubist per- 
spective of the mirrors draws the eyes 
into a different world. A reflection of 
reality, but at the same time a transfor- 
mation of it. It’s another theatrical met- 
aphor, and I think it provides a key 
to what I have tried to achieve in the 
apartment. It’s a marriage of art and 
life, and I feel it’s a success.” 

Throughout the apartment, clusters 
of treasures are displayed and succu- 
lently lighted. “This gouache was found 
in a little shop in Lisbon,” explains the 
designer. “I picked up that porcelain 
head in Prague, and the engraving is 
Roman.” It is soon apparent that the 
gathering together of such a specialized 
collection must have taken more than 
a few weeks or months. 

“It’s true,” says Mr. de Saavedra. “I 
have worked with the owner on and 
off for fifteen years. Wherever I go, I 
keep an eye open for things that re- 
flect his interests—and buy them. As 
far as the display is concerned, I paid 
a good deal of attention to the lighting, 
planning for maximum flexibility, 
grading darkness against light, spot- 
lighting details. I consider it a night 
apartment, anyway. I think one has to 
in a city like New York.” 


Above: Unusual collection of bisque 
composers’ heads and statues of opera stars in 
the Foyer sets the cultural tone. Two art deco 
Rosenthal porcelain figures of Enrico Caruso as 
Canio in Pagliacci are rare. Below: 
Watercolors and engravings of the world’s 
great opera houses face part of extensive tape 
library in Hall leading to music room. 
Collection of autographed operatic singers’ 
photographs hangs on far wall. Opposite: 
Open lacquered panels expose record storage 
wall in vibrantly colored Music Room. 
Nineteenth-century French bronze bust of 
Beethoven by Jules Jouant. 
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“T like to feel 
that I could 
decorate a palace.” 
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The music room is the very heart of 
the apartment and functions as its ul- 
timate repository. Approached through 
a hall lined with watercolors and en- 
gravings of the world’s great opera 
houses and a collection of autographed 
prima donnas past and present, the 
room breathes an air of opulent mys- 
tery. Red-lacquered walls fold back to 
reveal row upon row of record albums, 
while leather-bound volumes of opera 
programs line the bookcases. The evi- 
dence of a lifetime involvement is to be 
found here. There is the sense of being 
in an inner sanctum, at once splendid 
and somewhat melancholy, but induc- 
ing a mood that is exactly right. 

“T like to feel that I could decorate 
a palace,” says the designer, “or a sin- 
gle room. Scale is less important to me 
than proportion. It’s what goes on in 
terms of color and the relationship be- 
tween light and dark which really de- 
fines space. I dislike color when it’s 
used in a cliché sense. It’s one of the 
most delicate problems in decorating, 


Rare gilded wood Régence chandelier 
illuminates crystal and bronze urns in the 
elegant formal Dining Room, where seasonal 
flowers and gourmet cuisine provide the 
color. Paul Storr silver is part of a large 
collection. Travertine obelisks flank the large 
gilded Italian Renaissance mirror. 


this whole question of tonal value. You 
know, I’m very particular about showing 
colors to a client. Fabric swatches and 
paint samples can be very misleading. 
An entire wall can have a very different 
effect than a few square inches. Color 
is something I rely on to bring out 
drama in any given space. 

Also, I’m very strict about authen- 
ticity, and I’ll only use real antiques. 
On the other hand, I’m certainly not 
against updating. A Louis XV chair, for 
instance, may look absolutely right up- 
holstered in tweed one year; at another 
time I might take the same chair and 
cover it in leather. It all depends on 
changing styles and tastes.” 

How important to him is the taste 
and point of view of his client? 

“Frankly, I’m only as good as I’m 
allowed to be. In matters of taste I have 
only one requirement: that it exist. 
There is nothing worse than dealing 
with clients who have no opinions 
about anything. I even enjoy those situ- 
ations when—perhaps for sentimental 
reasons—I have to work with a ghastly 
object. One can always lacquer or gild 
it and make it amusing. 

“T always ask myself at the beginning 
of a new project, ‘Quo vadis? Where 
are you going?’ At the end of the job 
I know the answer.” | 
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IN THEMSELVES gardens are poetic, and 
| their glory is greatest when they are 
| large enough and fascinating enough to 
provide endless discoveries. 

Such is the nature of Old Westbury 
Gardens and its splendid manor house 
| (seen in the September/October 1974 
and January/February 1975 issues of 
| Architectural Digest). The reasons for the 
| lasting beauty of these gardens are sim- 
| ple enough: good planning and good 
| planting. As a matter of fact the plant- 
' ing is exceptional, embellished and 
harmonized each year by the added 
growth of a new spring and the passing 
of another autumn and winter. Grace 
_ is apparent on all sides: in the heart 
_ of the green foliage on the garden side 
and along the majestic double allées of 
| linden and beech trees. 
| The first burgeoning of spring comes 
to the wild gardens with a pale touch, 
| the stronger colors being seen in cro- 
cuses and forsythias. On the south 
| shore of the lake there is the enchant- 
| ment of several thousand daffodils. 
| With the softer green of the budding 
| maples and beeches they are reminis- 
| cent of the English Lake District, to 
which the English poet William 
| Wordsworth was so partial. There are 
many pink and white dogwoods and 
| a multitude of flowering bushes and 


| Opposite: A stone lion rampant atop an 
elaborate ten-sided sundial guards the 

_ glorious Rose Garden. A path of old bricks 
allows visitors to enjoy at close range the 
profusion of hybrid tea roses and azaleas. 

_ Right: Two proud water birds slice through 
the stillness of a limpid lake beside the 
magnificent 18th-century Georgian manor. 


spring in 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NIKI EKSTROM 


fruit trees. Within its walls the formal 
Italian Garden is ablaze with a mass 
of tulips of all colors, underplanted 
with pansies and English daisies. Such 
a display gives an indication of the long 
winter’s work in the greenhouses and 
the preparation of hundreds of seed- 
lings, carefully selected from the best 
strains available both here and abroad. 

The resplendent formal gardens, of 
course, do not represent all the enter- 
taining discoveries. There are innumer- 
able areas of peace and quiet along the 
winding paths which are among the 
most charming aspects of Old West- 
bury Gardens. There are so many 
happy, tranquil and isolated places to 
be enjoyed: the Primrose Walk and the 





Old Westbury Gardens 


fern paths where the tender green fid- 
dleheads begin to show through last 
year’s dead foliage. The Lilac Walk 
reveals many of the past’s finer varieties 
as well as showing examples of today’s 
hybrids, such as the “Madame Casimir 
Perier” and the “Abraham Lincoln.” 

The Rose Garden represents one of 
the loveliest aspects of Old Westbury 
Gardens. Under a bower of roses a path 
of old bricks curves around this garden, 
and all around is the aroma of a variety 
of hybrid tea roses. The shades of pink 
and red in the ‘Katherine T. Marshall,” 
the “Pink Masterpiece’ and the 
“Chrysler Imperial’ are set off by a 
miniature green hedge of perennial 
candytuft. In the center of the rose 
garden is a column with an elaborate 
dodecahedral sundial. 

The English Bluebell Walk is equally 
splendid. The flowers here were the gift 
of Mrs. John H. Phipps, who, after a 
tour of English gardens several years 
ago, arranged to have more than twenty 
thousand bulbs imported and planted 
at Old Westbury Gardens. They were, 
in fact, the only flowers she found in 
England not already represented in the 
Long Island gardens. 

There are the entertaining surprises 
as well: in one hedged cul-de-sac, for 
example—a spot that can only be seen 
from the enclosed Italian Garden— 
there is an eighteenth-century statue of 
Hercules and the Nemean Lion. And 
a shell grotto has been constructed next 
to the swimming pool. The grotto was 
a form of baroque and rococo decora- 
tion often seen (and imitated) by 
whimsical English travelers on grand 
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tours of Italy during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The shell 
mosaic panels are extraordinary works 
of art, executed in 1969 by Artemis 
Jegart. The middle one depicts a poet, 
surrounded by garlands of fruits and 
flowers, playing a flute to the phoenix 
perched in the tree above his head. The 
other two represent the water birds 
which haunt the lake just beyond the 
pool—the native blue heron, the greater 
white heron and the Canada goose that 
arrive each spring to nest on the island 
in the lake and raise their families be- 
fore flying north once more. The artist 
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has provided a plaque giving the name 
and provenance of all the shells used 
in the design, shells which range from 
the rare black tereba to the common 
oyster shell. 

This year, in keeping with the times, 
a small vegetable garden has been 
added to the display gardens, showing 
that vegetables can be ornamental as 
well as useful. And this year, too, the 
thatched cottage in the children’s play- 
ground has been completely restored 
and furnished with china and toys suit- 
able for modern boys and girls. 

The gardens themselves have been 


maintained by the devoted care of three 
generations of the Wittlinger family. In 
addition, many important chores have 
been performed voluntarily by a group 
of active and devoted Garden Members 





1. A giant silver maple shelters a miniature 
thatched cottage and fairyland of small 
plants in the delightful Cottage Garden. 

2. An antique Hercules and the Nemean Lion 
can be seen against a hemlock hedge. 

3. Stone statue enjoys the serenity at the edge 
of one of many placid lakes. 

4. Thousands of imported bulbs have made 
Bluebell Walk a truly English experience. 
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who contribute their time and effort to 
maintaining the well-groomed appear- 
ance of the gardens. Their work is ap- 
parent in the abundant lakes and ponds, 
in the lovely azaleas and the impressive 
grouping of rhododendrons on the west 
side of the manor house. 

The gardens and the house are en- 
tirely open to the public, the upkeep 
provided by a foundation whose income 
derives from membership and entrance 
fees and funds provided by the J.S. 
Phipps Foundation. Thus, under the 
best possible conditions, the amenities 
of a beautiful park have been made 
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available to all. There are educational 
facilities and demonstration gardens 
available, too, along which Westbury 
House itself, maintained exactly the 
way it was when its owners lived there. 
Together gardens and house provide a 
permanent image of the gracious living 
which characterized country life at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Old Westbury Gardens is a marve- 
lous place to pass a spring day. Picnic 
grounds with tables and benches are 
at hand. And approximately four times 
a year there are public concerts devoted 
to popular music. In the spring and 


summer, visitors set together on the 
grass, eating their picnics and enjoying 
the music. As night falls, lights go on 
in every room of the manor house, no 
longer for the benefit of one happy 
family, but for the greater pleasure and 
enjoyment of all. 0 


1. and 2. Antique stone sheep and water's 
edge contrast with the purple pleasures of 

a resplendent spring. 

3. and 4. Proud and colorful water lilies grace 
a pool inside the brick-walled Italian Garden. 
Below the elegant arches of the pergola, a 
French 18th-century Ceres holds court. 
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Designer Creates WVlood in DVliniature 
INTERIOR DESIGN BY GEOFFREY BENNISON 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 
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SEVERAL FLIGHTS Of well-worn steps lead 
to Geoffrey Bennison’s atelier, secluded 
in the eaves of what was a century ago 
a London wool merchant’s house. 

Here, upon a chilly late evening, the 
atmosphere is welcoming and, like an 
inn where travelers pause in some 
wintry Gothic tale, there is an open log 
fire—always rare in the city—and can- 
dlelight flickers in silver and pewter 
reflections. The senses are assailed 
by rare and exotic Eastern odors: amber, 
musk and stephanotis. 

For Geoffrey Bennison, designer and 
antiques dealer, this Aladdin’s cave, 
with its rugs and tapestries and shelter- 
ing warmth, adds up to a rooftop retreat 
far from the stern and everyday world. 

“T treasure privacy,” he says. “I’m 
totally at home here, and it’s someplace 
I feel absolutely safe. Comfortable, es- 
capist and nestlike, certainly, but not 
claustrophobic. I couldn’t bear that. You 
see, what I’ve done here is part of my 
survival thing: a way of doing battle 
with the gray austerity outside and the 
rather grim things happening to us.” 

His apartment originated as a laby- 
rinth of attic rooms. For convenience 
and comfort he turned them into one 
large room with a small kitchen, 
bathroom and bedroom. Although style 
abounds in his work, Geoffrey Benni- 
son finds it difficult to describe such 
an intangible quality. “It has to do with 
knowledge of past and present styles, 
and it has to do with intuition. As far 
as I’m concerned, it has very little to 
do with posing and is not related to 
money or class. Everyone has his own 
style, and the essence of it is to keep 
what you have and improve upon it 
where you can. Often my job is to give 
people a bit of style they may lack. But 
many customers do have a certain style. 
Then | give them even more.” 0 





The enticing warmth of the large, Eastern- 
inspired Living Room, a sumptuous mix of 
patterns and textures against a simplified 
architectural background: 

1. and 2. Mid-19th-century French automaton 
of a Turkish pasha bows, sips coffee and 
smokes a hookah accompanied by tinkling 
melodies. Antique needlework cushions and 
18th-century kilim rug covering the long, low 
table add to richness of detail. 

3. Candles and spot highlight 17th-century 
Austrian pine and ebony cupboard. 

4. Still life by Pavel Tchelitchew hangs above 
table draped with 18th-century Soumak rug. 
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...a weekday respite from driving the great southern California distances. 


OF CouRSE we know very well that de- 
spite the skill of all the interior design- 
ers in the world, a home persists in 
reflecting the personality and taste of 
its owner. Even in cases where the work 
unmistakably bears the stamp, the sig- 
nature, and the spirit of its professional 
author, even more is revealed about the 
owner. Sometimes the very lack of the 
resident's interest appears to cry aloud 
from every corner, and the most per- 
fectly finished result has no apparent 
meaning. Not so here. 

If the fabrics had her monogram all 
over them, this house couldn’t spell out 
Ingrid Ohrbach any more clearly than 
it already does. Her blue-eyed, serene 
Scandinavian beauty calls for the use 
of a light palette as a background, and 
the house fits her becomingly. Her at- 
tention to style is evident in all her 
surroundings. Interior designer John 
_ Cottrell speaks glowingly of his work- 
_ ing relationship with Mrs. Ohrbach 
during the creation of this setting. 

While spending most of her time in 
her spacious house north of Malibu, 
with a tennis court right on the beach 
and ample room for weekend guests 
and all the attendant variety of seaside 
activity, this entertaining lady envi- 
sioned a small, chic townhouse in a 
| convenient location as a weekday res- 
pite from driving the great southern 
California distances. 

In the non-hilly part of Beverly Hills, 














INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN COTTRELL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


Opposite: Tranquil swimming pool restates 
the fresh, tropical splendor of the spacious 
open Lanai, which can be enclosed by clear 
plastic walls stored in its semicircular tentlike 
top. Huge sliding glass doors open to the 

master bedroom, living and dining rooms. B f ie d ae 
Airy upholstered ie: sofa and chairs are OWer OT a da VY 

by Wicker Works. 


e 
Above: Clear colors and clean lines, against a A Fl d S tie f 
crisp light background, distinguish the Living ower;re e Ings Or 
_ Room. Paintings over the fireplace are by eee 
Billy Al Bengston. Fabric on the upholstered é t \ / ii 
pieces is from Clarence House. 1 y 1SI > 
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. the ideal client—fresh as a spring breeze, a no-nonsense woman 
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close to shops (and transportation for 
helping hands), she found what seems 
to be the perfect answer. Requiring a 
minimum of structural changes, the 
house has become exactly what she had 
in mind: a pied-a-terre in a garden 
setting, yet very little more trouble to 
maintain than an apartment. Seen from 
the street, its simple unpretentious ex- 
terior fits quietly into the landscaping. 
The only hint of the eternal springtime 
mood of the place is the generous pair 
of fruit trees in terra-cotta pots flanking 
the doorway. Whether at the moment 
they are lemons, oranges, tangerines, or 

limes, they are full and lush and cov- 

ered with their best produce, a hospi- 

table and inviting welcome. 

From the entrance hall, the living room 


| appears to flow on through to the lanai 


and pool beyond, a sweep of view en- 
“compassing an indoor garden of cheer- 
ful floral prints on inviting oversize 
couches, with all the colors and the 
message of a giant spring bouquet. In 
this essentially one-bedroom house, the 
bedroom, living room and dining room 
all have tall doors opening spaciously 
onto the lanai room, which itself is 
entirely open. 

A small library off the entrance hall 
is the only decidedly indoor room in 


Opposite: Tall, graceful Ficus benjamina 
punctuate the sunny-as-spring Living Room, 
repeating in reality the charming floral 
upholstery. Both architecture and furnishings 
are purposefully simplified and uncluttered. 
Right: Color scheme in the cheerful 

Dining Room enhances the antique Chinese 
Export porcelain collection. Mirrored wall 
adds dimension, as does the accessibility to 
the lanai past latticework folding doors. Louis 
Xill-style table is expandable, and room can 
also be rearranged easily for buffet service, 
with dining tables set up in the lanai. Chairs 
are intentionally slipcovered for variety in 
mood and a periodic change of scene. 


this garden complex. A quiet pine- 
paneled retreat—the sort of room where 
one goes over papers with the family 
lawyer. It houses a handsome antique 
French commode hiding a seldom- 
watched television set. Compelling 
samples of contemporary art find their 
home here, but naturally, with this col- 
lector both painting and sculpture must 
also live and change and move. This 
flexibility adds greatly to the charm and 
ease of the house. 

Since Ingrid Ohrbach has friends all 
over the world and enjoys traveling a 
good portion of the year, she wanted 
a home base that could be easily opened 
and closed, and easily run by a mini- 
mum staff. However, when she is in 
residence she loves to entertain, and the 
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cozy oval dining-room table can enlarge 
to accommodate twelve to fourteen. 
Bright white slipcovers are shown on 
the dining-room chairs, their basic 
upholstery, a deep blue cotton, reflecting 
the blue on the walls. She feels that 
the daily scene should be readily 
changeable, and John Cottrell plans 
other slipcovers to create a variety of 
moods for different types of gatherings. 
Perhaps due to her wintry Nordic 
background, flowers and plants mean 
more to her than to the average Califor- 
nian. Since the living room has all the 
colors of a garden anyway, she loves to 
change the dominant tone with masses 
of all-pink azaleas or, at another time, 
all-yellow tulips, or daffodils, or what- 
ever flora is at its seasonal best. At this 
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...a home persists 
in reflecting the 
personality and taste 
of its owner. 
























_ writing, pots of cymbidium and other 
_ orchids of the more obscure varieties 
are enlivening and embellishing the air. 
“Ingrid is the ideal client,” says John 
Cottrell, “fresh as a spring breeze, a 
no-nonsense woman, able to make a 
decision and stick to it. Hemming and 
hawing are unknown to her, and be- 
cause of her devotion to change and 
progress she doesn’t want anything 
complicated. We used cottons and 
linens throughout the house; even the 
living-room rug is of sisal matting.” 
The designer, decidedly a no-non- 
sense fellow himself, takes great pride 


Opposite: Another view of the breezy Lanai 
exhibits the privacy of its high-walled garden 
setting and capacious 60-foot by 18-foot size, 
perfect for large-scale entertaining. The use of 
sisal matting, wicker and canvas promote both 
cool informality and ease of maintenance. 
Dining table is by Wicker Works. 

Above: A blithe document print everywhere 
turns the Master Bedroom into a beautiful 
bower. Covering the draped bed is a 
serviceable comforter and pillow shams. Louis 
XV lacquered chinoiserie desk at bedside 
Gives special visual pleasure. Handwoven 
linen and wool rug covers parquet flooring. 





in setting an installation date and stick- 
ing to it. How he achieves it today is 
a puzzlement, but that’s another story. 
In this house almost everything was 
new, a favorite French red laquer chi- 
noiserie desk being the only relic from 
former dwellings. John Cottrell con- 
vinced the lady to bring her renowned 
wardrobe, invite her favorite friends, 
and have a housewarming cocktail party 
on Installation Day. To house her 
clothes, he used ingenuity in gutting 
two small rooms to make one large 
wardrobe center. No closet this, it is 
everywoman’s dream of a clothes room. 
Anyone with an unused area can do 
the same thing, and the result may be 
practical as well as beautiful. 

True to her expansive nature, friends 
were summoned, champagne arrived, 
and the lady of the house appeared with 
four long black limousines crowded 
with her clothes. 

Ingrid Ohrbach’s city retreat had 
been finished, and every detail assured 
convenience and reflected her taste. At 
the beginning John Cottrell sensed that 
a personal statement was necessary, and 
he provided it exactly. 0 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BR 


Opposite: A muscular Triton rising from a 
placid pool guards the villa and its 
Surrounding sunlit gardens. 

1. Stairway leads through sylvan growth. 

2. Ivy adorns Hermes in a winged helmet. 
3. Jupiter sits atop Corinthian capital. 

4. Serene symmetry of formal garden as 
viewed from villa’s upper terrace. 

Following pages: A Chinese goddess of carved 
and painted wood reigns over the 18th- 
century-style Grand Salon. Recessed cabinet 
holds Ming porcelain collection. 


IT IS AMAZING, but true, that there exists 
in the heart of Rome, quite hidden from 
view and completely removed from the 
perpetual snarl and roar of motor traf- 
fic, an exquisite jewel box of an eigh- 
teenth-century villa surrounded by gar- 
dens and a park. No less amazing is 
the fact that the villa was created in 
1925 and that the tremendously tall 


conifers—cypress, Lebanon cedar, Ko- 
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rean and umbrella pine—were planted at 
the same time. 

It came about that Prince Philip of 
Hesse and his bride, Princess Mafalda 
of Savoy, discovered in a detached 
corner of the Villa Savoia, then situated 
on the outskirts of Rome, a little casale 
which was to become the nucleus of 
the villa as it is today. They transformed 
the small house, enlarging it to its pres- 
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ent dimensions and naming it the Villa 


Polissena after a mutual ancestress. 


The Villa Polissena became the home 
of Prince Philip, his wife and their four 
children and remained so until the 
death of Princess Mafalda in 1944. 
Today, their second son, Prince Henry 
of Hesse—a painter who also designs 
opera sets, an amateur gardener and a 
man of great taste—shares the villa with 
his father, Prince Philip. 

Its charm is many-faceted, based on 
the fine proportions of the house itself, 
the sensitive treatment accorded each 
architectural detail and the harmonious 
relationship between the villa and its 
surroundings. To an impressive degree, 
both house and gardens are the result 
of intense personal involvement on the 
part of the owners. 

“My wife planted those trees from 
cones,” says Prince Philip, pointing to 
the spreading tops of two umbrella 
pines at least fifty-five feet high. 

A double row of cypresses, which 
leads to the villa from the main gate, 
ends abruptly and the deep shadows 
suddenly give way to bright sunlight. 
Here, framed in the formal parterres 
centered by a pool from which a majes- 
tic seventeenth-century Triton on 
horseback emerges, stands the house. 
Roman orange in color, accented in 
glistening white marble and set against 
a whole gamut of green, it seems to 


Detail defines plaster wall medallion in the 
grand salon of Princess Polissena of Hesse, 
for whom the villa is named. Above: Prince 
Henry’s comfortable Study opens onto a 
terrace with verdant view. Pivoting medallion 
of Queen Victoria/Prince Albert stands atop 
marble table. Below: Hepplewhite mahogany 
chairs and pedestal table set a high English 
standard for the handsome formal Dining 
Room. Opposite: Cheerful Chinese Salon 
displays airy Ch’ien Lung painted panels and 
coordinating ceiling paper. 
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Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert 
were his 
great-grandparents. 
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...a majestic 
seventeenth-century 
Triton on horseback 
emerges. 
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glow with pride in its own perfection. 
In contrast to the luxuriant gardens 


the entrance hall is rather severe. Each 
of the three reception rooms opening 
from it has been given a distinctive 
character. The grand salon is pure Ital- 
ian, although no attempt has been made 
to create a period piece. The dominant 
features are three large eighteenth- 
century wall panels sculptured in high 
relief. There is a ravishing marble man- 
telpiece attributed to Piranesi, and the 
floor is paved in marble fragments 
taken from the ruins at Ostia Antica. 

Of the two smaller salons, one has 
the lightness and gaiety of chinoiserie, 
the walls paneled with Ch’ien Lung 
painted-paper scenes. The third salon, 
whose walls are hung with large eigh- 
teenth-century Japanese panels, has as 
its most important work of art the por- 
trait of two young men by Van Dyke. 

Of all the rooms in the villa the most 
personal is Prince Philip’s study. Situ- 
ated on the second floor and opening 
onto a terrace, it is where the prince 
receives his intimate friends. Ona table 
stands a pivoting portrait medallion, on 
one side of which is a bas-relief head 
of Queen Victoria, and on the other one 
of Prince Albert—the great-grand- 
parents of Prince Philip of Hesse. And 
there is no doubt that they, too, would 
have been comfortable and at home in 
this enchanting villa. 

















Detail shows cordial contrast between the 
mellow patina of an aged Chinese goddess in 
the window of the Grand Salon and the 
vigorous contemporary garden greenery. 
Above: Doorways lead from the Chinese Salon 
through the marble-floored Grand Salon to the 
glorious gardens beyond. Below: Eighteenth- 
century watercolor panels made for European 
export lend drama and a title to the third 
reception room, the Japanese Salon. Table 
holds marble head of Prince Philip’s late wife, 
Princess Mafalda of Savoy. 








Ours is not the only way to buildacar. 
BITRE O LU ANONMCOL ETL Oe C010 Co 


There are very few people today who care about doing 
a thing as well as it can be done. Among those few who 
care are the people who build Jaguars. 

The results of this caring are evident in our Jaguar 
XJ6L and our XJ12L*, motorcars with a level of lux- 
ury and high performance characteristics that make 
them stand out from other luxury sedans. 

For just one example, the facia on every Jaguar 
XJ sedan is carved from one piece of burled Belgian 
walnut. The grain is matched by hand and the wood is 
finished by hand, as are the prime British hides that 
cover Jaguar’s orthopedically designed seats. 

SHUT aRUSToMMTeLKc ae am accent CotiCorl CMe) ameeMrTe40t- bam Ols 
are only a preliminary to driving them. 

No full-sized luxury car handles quite kke a 
Jaguar XJ sedan. The feel is solid and very comfort- 
able, yet the response is quick and precise like a sports 
car because the handling characteristics of the XJs are 
derived from Jaguar’s extensive and heroic racing ex- 
perience. Standard equipment includes independent 
suspension and power disc brakes on all four wheels 
and the precision of rack and pinion steering. 
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The XJ12L is powered by Jaguar’s innovative, 
turbine-like aluminum alloy V-12. It is remarkably 
smooth and develops great reserves of torque even at 
low speeds. Yet the Jaguar V-12 displaces only 326 
cubic inches as compared to popular American luxury 
V-8s which displace up to 500 cubic inches. 

The XJ6L engine is a refinement of the over- 
head-canr Six that made history at LeMans. 

And every Jaguar is individually road-tested 
over no less than 14 miles of Coventry roads. 

Yes, there are other ways to build cars. But they 
wouldn’t be Jaguars. We invite you to drive these un- 
common luxury cars. For the name of the dealer near- 
est you, call these numbers toll-free: (800) 447-4700, 
or, in Illinois (800) 322-4400. *noravatasLe NROWaICCL ITEN 
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BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC., LEONIA, N.J. 07605 
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Founded 1744 The Jargest firm of art auctioneers in the world 


announces three major auction sales 





Le Chat by Alberto Giacometti, signed, numbered % and inscribed Susse Fondeur Paris. 
Executed 1951, bronze. 3134 inches, 80.1 cm. Sale number 3762 


Auction * May 21 * Wednesday Afternoon at 2 pm 
IMPORTANT 19th AND 20th CENTURY DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 


BY BALTHUS BRAQUE CALDER CHAGALL DALI DUBUFFET FEININGER 
FOUJITA KANDINSKY KLEE LAUTREC MAGRITTE MATTA MODIGLIANI 
PICASSO. SCHWITTERS SIGNAC TANGUY  TCHELITCHEW 


Sale number 3761 * Catalogue $4 ($5 by mail) 


Auction ¢ May 21 * Wednesday Evening at 8 pm 
IMPORTANT IMPRESSIONIST » MODERN * CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS 


AND SCULPTURE 


BY AGAM ALBERS AVERY BOTERO BOUDIN BRAQUE CALDER COROT 
CHRISTO COTTINGHAM DEGAS VAN DONGEN ESTES FANTIN-LATOUR 

FINI FRANCIS GIACOMETTI VAN GOGH GOINGS GORKY HEPWORTH 
HOCKNEY LAURENCIN LAURENS LEGER LICHTENSTEIN MANZU- MARINI 
MATISSE MATTA MONET MOORE NICHOLSON NOLAND OLITSKI  PASCIN 
PICASSO. POONS RENOIR ROUAULT SAGE SMITH TAMAYO  TANGUY 
TCHELITCHEW ~=VUILLARD 


Property of Various Owners, including Charles Henri Ford, New York; 

The Joseph Rosen Foundation, New York; Mr and Mrs. Frederick Weisman, Beverly Hills; 
The O’Hana Gallery, London, sold by order of the Executors of the Late Jacques O’Hana; 
Estates of Theodore Rousseau, New York; Polly Brooks Howe, New York; 

Harriet H. Jonas, New York; Barbara Thurston, New York; Sarah Shapiro New York 









Sale number 3762 * Catalogue $8 ($9 by mail) * Tickets for Evening Sale available 
upon written application to Special Projects Dept 


Le Pourvoyeur by Yves Tanguy, signed, dated ’45. 


son maya Thursday Afternoon at 2 Re 21 x 15% inches, 53.3 x 38.4 cm. Sale number 3762 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS * DRAWINGS « SCULPTURE 
BY APPEL ARCHIPENKO AVEDISIAN BOMBOIS BUFFET CALDER 
CHRISTENSEN CHRISTO DERAIN DUFY EDZARD FOUJITA FRANCIS 
GROSZ GUILLAUMIN HOCKNEY KATZ KLINE DE KOONING LICHTENSTEIN 
OLITSKI PASCIN PICASSO REINHARDT RENOIR RODIN SCHWAGER 

DE SEGONZAC TOBE UTRILLO VALTAT VASARELY WESSELMAN 


Sale number 3763 * Catalogue $4 ($5 by mail) 
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I ° Order catalogues by sale number with check enclosed | 


! Dept AD, Sotheby Parke Bernet, 980 Madison Ave., New York 10021 ! 
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1 ( 
Cty Mythotomi by Victor Brauner, signed, 
1 I dated Mai 1942. 

State Zip 24 x 19% inches, 61 x 50 cm 
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La Grande Guerre by Rene Magritte, 1964, signed. 
31% x 24 inches, 80 x 61 cm. Sale number 3762 


All offerings are subject to the Terms of Guarantee and Conditions of Sale in the catalogue 
Catalogues also available from Sotheby Parke Bernet, 232 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 02116; Sotheby Parke Bernet Los Angeles, 7660 Beverly Boulevard, 
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for energy saving today... 
and endless carefree tomorrows 


This masterfully designed combination of three-ovens-in one gives you 
the choice of three different ways to save time and energy. A MICRO- 
WAVE OVEN for time-saving, energy saving speed. ASTAY-HOT OVEN 
to keep meals warm 'til you're ready toserve. ASELF-CLEANING OVEN 
for occasions when conventional cooking is preferred. Only Thermador 
gives you the ultimate in convenience — as well.as elegance — and 
peace of mind in knowing you have the finest. For information write: 
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Install imported 
carved wood doors, 
and make even an 
ordinary exterior 
look extraordinary. 
AFESA doors 
glorify any style or 
period of 
architecture. Hewn 
of solid Valsain 
pine from the 
mountains of Spain 
by native artisans 
in a century-old 
tradition. The three 
classic patterns are 
spectacular and 


7 sublime. Some 


as 


doors in stock at 
discount. Old 


“a ironmongery to 


match. Write for 


m@) free brochure. 


Cornell-Newton, Inc. 
9399 Wilshire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 








One of the largest collections 
of 18th- and 19th-century English — 
antique furniture, silver, painti 
and decorative accessories — 
in the mid-west 
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Galleries 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
Historic Science Hill, Washington Street, Shelbyville, Kentucky 40065 


on BOTH main roads (U.S. 60 & 1-64) between Louisville and Lexington 
Open every day 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. Closed Sundays. 


(502) ME 3-4382 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue, $2. 
Member of The Art & Antique Dealers League of America 
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EMPIRE FURNITURE 


Continued from page 85 


Napoleonic period. The two most popular were undoubtedly 
the console, or side table, and the circular pedestal table for 
the center of the room. The console table, a legacy from the 
eighteenth century and true to the period, was often of gilded 
wood. It was generally of a fairly simple rectangular form 
with straight square legs which, like the frieze, would be 
carved in low relief with a simple classical motif like an 
anthemion or a laurel wreath repeated throughout its length. 
Sometimes the legs would be surmounted by a terminal bust 
in full relief or an animal's head and legs, a sphinx or a winged 





Above left: Bibliotéque, circa 1805, in mahogany with two glass doors 
above, two solid doors below and finely chiseled gilt bronze mounts. 
Courtesy, Garrick C. Stephenson, New York. 

Above right: Fruitwood cabinet with carved figures on front corners. 
Circa 1800. Courtesy, Kasdens’ La Tienda, Walteria, California. 


chimera (these were sometimes used at the corners of com- 
modes also). In the latter case, the table was often of ungilded 
wood with gilt mounts instead of carving, and very frequently 
the console would have a mirror between the rear legs, reflect- 
ing the front legs and adding to its apparent width. 

The pedestal table, usually in the center of the room, was 
much more a creation of the Empire period than the console, 
although it was not unknown in the late eighteenth century. 
In her memoirs, Queen Hortense, Napoleon’s sister-in-law, 
writes: “I was the first in France to establish in the drawing 
room a round table to be used for work or the evening’s 
entertainment.” The Empire pedestal table was considerably 
larger in size than the small gueridon tables of the eighteenth 
century which were generally intended to carry little more 
than a single candlestick or, at most, a candelabrum. The 
support, instead of being a single thin column, became solid 
and three-sided, splaying outwards towards the base, usually 
with a fairly rich embellishment of gilt bronze on the sides 

Continued on page 138 
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MARBRO 
PRESENTS 
FLORAISON 


In the French tradition, a delicately hand 
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0 art 


decorated porcelain of highest quality to 


complement the fine furnishings in the 
grand homes of today. A Marbro original 
from the firm that for 42 years has produced 
the world’s finest and most collectible 


lamps and accessories. 


MARBRO ORIGINALS ARE AVAILABLE 
THROUGH FINE FURNITURE STORES 
AND PROFESSIONAL INTERIOR DECORATORS. 
For pertinent details, please write 

Marbro Lamp Company 

Executive Offices and Factory Showrooms 
1625 S. Los Angeles St. 

Los Angeles, California 90015 





PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 

Chicago, Merchandise Mart 

San Francisco, Testern Merchandise Mart 

Dallas, Trade Center 

High Point, Southern Furniture Exposition Building 
Nahe ment ane cr rerRy ea Ctra 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 

Bombay, Copenhagen, Florence, 

Hong Kong, Lisbon, London, 

Madrid, Paris, Tokyo, Vienna 


Photography by ART WALDINGER 



































Oriental Antiques. 


As displayed by Mandarin, one of the 
largest sources of authentic 19th century 
oriental antiques outside the orient. 
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ANTIQUES 


812 West Pine St, Farmville, N.C. 27828 (919) 753 - 3324 


Wholesale & Retail 


The first and only 
book of its kind... 


By 


Dennis Grant Murphy 


The most comprehensive book ever written on the business of 
interior design. Scores of professional guidelines for both resi- 
dential and commercial interiors. A MUST for everyone 
professional, layman and student. Chapters include: Planning & 
Designing, Developing New Clients, Compensations & Fees. Also, 
photos and illustrations. 6”x9) soft cover. Not for sale in 
book stores. 


Stratford House 
P.O. Box 7077 
Burbank, CA 91510 


Please send __________ copies of The Business of Interior Design @ $7.75 plus 
50¢ each for postage and handling. (California residents add 6% tax.) 20% quan- 
tity discount available for single orders of 10 or more books. Still include 50c per 
book for mailing 

Name 

Address 

City ee SS eS ZIP 


My check/money order for $ enclosed. No C.0.D 





Bill my Master Chg. # 


EMPIRE FURNITURE 


Continued from page 136 


and around the edges of the triangular plinth which itself 
would be supported on heavy lion’s paws of gilt bronze. 
Sometimes the edge of the circular tabletop would be sur- 
rounded by a shallow gallery of gilt bronze to prevent working 
materials from rolling off, and often the top would be inlaid 
with a flat classical decoration of brass. 

Pedestal tables were the most popular type of Empire table, 
but many others were used. Dining tables, for example, which 
were almost unknown in the eighteenth century and which 
were never left in position continuously in the room, were 
now a necessary adjunct in any house of distinction. Generally 
of plain mahogany and oval in shape, they remained in the 
center of the room even when not in use. There were also 
numerous types of tables for gaming and other fashionable 
amusements. In different designs, they existed for backgam- 
mon, bouillotte, quadrille, piquet, and other card games. For 
use in the bedroom, there were small tables, and the Empire 
designers also produced a special type of bedside table, chris- 
tened by the Italian-sounding name, a somnoe, that clearly 
conveyed its meaning. This consisted of a simple upright and 
rectangular cupboard, generally with a decorated door and 
a markedly classical mount of gilt bronze in the center below 
a marble top. More classical still was the athénienne, which 
derived its name from the classical tripod appearing in a 
painting The Virtuous Athenian Girl by Vien. The Athénienne 
used to hold a washing basin, a perfume burner or a flower 
vase, and reminds us that the early nineteenth century was 
the age that multi-purpose furniture first made its appearance. 

Perhaps the most fashionable type of Empire furniture for 
use in a modern apartment is the upright secretaire with a 
drop-front panel to facilitate writing. Secrétaires a abattant, with 
a “flap,” as they were called, were equally popular in their 
own period and were generally given a place of honor in 
the principal reception room in the house. As on the commode, 
the large expanse of mahogany or other wood that formed 
the front provided an admirable background against which 
classical gilt bronze mounts were displayed with great effect. 
And their tall, rectangular shape was frequently emphasized 
by pilasters crowned with a gilt bronze terminal bust or animal 
head. The upper part of women’s secretaries often simply 
supported on legs with, perhaps, a mirror between the two 
back ones; but the lower stage was fitted with drawers (one 
of them arranged as a strongbox for the safe storage of money 
and jewels) enclosed within a pair of doors. 

The emperor himself preferred a flat-topped writing table 
somewhat resembling a double console table. This had elabo- 
rate mechanical fittings so the top could slide back over the 
papers without disturbing them. At least one such table was 
supplied for each of his palaces. 

Napoleon was a practical man and, although he imposed 
his own particular stamp on the decoration of his period, 
he wished all furniture to be essentially functional. It is this - 
quality as much as the use of fine woods and glittering gilt 
bronze mounts which makes Empire furniture so well adapted 
to use in modern apartments and houses.0 





Sir Francis Watson, author and expert in eighteenth-century art and antiques, is the 
former Director of the Wallace Collection and Surveyor of The Queen's Works of Art. 
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Collection” 


After an exciting year of research 
along our Eastern Seaboard and 
inland to some of our more his- 
toric landmarks, delving into 
museum storage rooms and dis- 
covering rare finds in private 
collections, Greeff Fabrics pre- 
sents, “A Commemorative Col- 
lection.” 


Twenty-two prints, some with 
related wallcoverings and twelve 
wovens translate handmade cov- 
erlets, patchwork quilts, intricate 
embroideries, stenciled walls 
and block printed or steel en- 
graved fabrics—the whole gamut 
of home and early industrial 
endeavors from our rich and 
unique colonial past. 


We wish to express our gratitude 
particularly to our gracious hosts 
in Old Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
to the courteous staff at the Essex 
Institute of Salem, Massachusetts 
and to the helpful Women for 
the Bicentennial. Without the 
enthusiastic assistance of these 
groups andothers, thiscollection 
would not have been possible. 


available with 


Ze PEL 


SOI /STAIN REPELLER 


Showrooms: New York * Port Chester 


Copyright © 1975 by Greeff Fabrics, Inc. 


LUCRETIA HALL- Adapted from the original coverlet to be seen in Hall Tavern in the 
Village of Old Deerfield. Lucretia Hall, wife of the tavern keeper found time to spin, dye, 
weave and embroider coverlets of her own design. Through a great economy of thread her 
designs took on a strongly individualistic character. Courtesy of HISTORIC DEERFIELD, INC. 
58850 shown, 50”, 54% linen, 46% cotton, approx. repeat 36” 


Available through interior designers or decorating de- 


partments in fine stores. Send 25¢ for color brochure 
showing Greeff’s new collections. 


A leading source for coordinated fabrics, wallcoverings, cat 
pets, handcrafted rugs and E. C. Carter fabrics for fine curtains. 


155 East 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 


« Boston * Washington * Chicago * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Toronto * Paris * Lon 1 « Milan 
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The elegance of clean, graceful line offers enduring 
beauty in the luxury bath. Simplicity is only one 
choice from the oldest and largest collection of con- 
temporary and period designs of artistic brass and 
bronze for fine residences. 


P.E. Guerin, Jne. 


23 Jane Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


For over 100 years, America's foremost creators of 
decorative hardware, fixtures and accessories 


Send for 54-page catalog . 
Also shown at 

McCune Showroom . 

Keith McCoy Assoc. ... 
Patterson, Flynn & Johnson 
E. C. Dicken Inc. . 
Decorators Walk .... 


....San Francisco 
Los Angeles 





Naturally 


Get back to the 
beauty of nature Yours 
beautiful Boyne F 
Falls log home. rom 
Made from 
hand-peeled, 
solid cedar logs 
to surround you with Falls 
feel of nature. At our 
mill, hand-crafted cedar logs are pre- 
engineered, packaged and ready to be 
erected by either you or us. Choose from 
a wide selection of our 
LR : plans or design your 
send two dollars for 
our colorful portfolio. 
fe Boyne Falls 
y Bo n Log Homes, Inc. 
Dept. G 
Fa § Boyne Falls, Mich. 49713 


in a naturally 
Boy 
the natural look and r id 
own. For full details, 
LOG HOMES (616) 549-2421 






The 
Personal Pool 
for All Seasons _~ 





Direct your 

inquiry to 

Mr. Ray Miller of 

Roper IBG, P.O. Box 100, 
Wheeling, IL 60090 

or telephone 

(312) 634-3131. 


ROPER [][5}( 


Custom Glazed Structure Specialists since 1914 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 





ogether’ Altissima Marble, height 177 width 34” by 


ROBERT I. RUSSIN 


The work of Robert Russin is distinguished by its freshness 
and grace, in a combination which gives it a decidedly lyrical 
feeling. Whether in stone or bronze, on an intimate or a monu- 
mental scale, Russin is outstanding in his ability to interpret 
simple forms without distracting from their inherent strength 
Resulting from this is a unique balance between form and con- 
tent, both ot which are enhanced by the artist’s careful choice 
ot materials, from bronze to richly colored onyx or pure white 
marble. In addition to his success in handling such natural ma- 
terials, Russin has developed new plastic materials which are 
particularly useful in architectural sculpture 

Throughout his career Russin has been the recipient ot 
prestigious commissions and prizes, both in the United States 
and in Italy, where he studied sculpture under a Ford Founda- 
tion Fellowship. The signiticance of the projects in which he 
has participated indicates his stature in the tield of contempo- 
rary sculpture as well as his ability to handle commissions trom 
both public and private sources 


IMA VE EEG BSN hls 


551 Sutter Street * San Francisco, Calif. 94102 + 415/421-5193 








NAUTICAL PAINTINGS 


Continued from page 101 


almost as suddenly as it had bloomed. The beginning of the 
end came with the Panic of 1857, a crimp in American econ- 
omy and business. During that depression many ships, in- 
cluding the Flying Cloud, were sold to the British. 

The schooner yacht America, which the painter Fitz Hugh 
Lane (1804-1865) saw at her finest, is the yacht that first 
won that distinguished memento of American glory at sea, 
the America’s Cup. The painting is famous, formerly in the 
collection of L. Francis Herreshoff, American senior naval 
architect, and is often cited by leading authorities on marine 
painting. The America’s Cup, which Sir Thomas Lipton, its 
most persistent challenger, insisted on calling “the auld mug,” 
sits on proud display at the New York Yacht Club and has 
since the America brought it home almost 125 years ago. 

The story of the America embodies the fierce pride, compe- 
tition and continuing enjoyment revelled in by Americans 
caught up in the era—all of which was frequently reflected 
in nautical paintings. 

In 1850, John C. Stevens, commodore of the newly formed, 
rough and tumble New York Yacht Club, received a letter 
from Thomas Grosvenor Egerton, Earl of Wilton and com- 


modore of the old and prestigious Royal Yacht Squadron. 
Continued on page 145 























1. The Great Tea Race, by Al Helner. Oil on canvas; 1973. Courtesy, Petersen 
Galleries, Beverly Hills. 


2. T’Gallant Breeze, by Richard Schlecht. Oil on canvas; 1974. Courtesy, 


Conacher Galleries, San Francisco. 
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Now the man who knows all about plants and gardens 
wants to share his knowledge with you! 


Horticulturist JAMES UNDERWOOD CROCKETT has helped thousands 

S of home gardeners achieve beautiful results with his Clear, friendly, 

ee down-to-earth advice. Now, in the remarkable TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING, he gives you all his trade secrets, tips, pointers, 

shortcuts and long-term solutions to gardening problems, so that you 

can enjoy flourishing success with everything you grow! 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 





FOLIAGE 










Book size 82 x 11”; 
each volume 160-176 
Pages, 40,000 words, 
over 100 full-color 
photographs and 
paintings, plus doz- 
ens of line drawings, 


PROPAGATING THICK-LEAVED 
PLANTS FROM LEAF CUTTINGS 


Fleshy-leaved house 
plants such as 
Peperomias and cras- 
sulas can be multi- 
plied by snapping off 
single leaves. 
Choose healthy, 
medium-sized leaves, 
removing them at the 
points where they 
meet the stem. 


Insert the stem of 
each leaf at an 
angle into equal 
parts of moistened 
peat moss and sharp 
sand; bury one edge 
of the leaf to support 
it. Angled planting 
keeps the leaf from 
shading new growth 
when it appears. 


Set the pot in bright 
indirect light until 
the new leaves are 
about one third the 
size of the parent. 
Then gently lift and 
separate the old 
growth from the new 
and transplant the 
shoots to potting 
mixture. 








charts, diagrams. 


HOUSE PLANTS 





for 10 days free! 


Now, for home gardeners everywhere 
in the U.S. and Canada, there’s a series 
that can help you turn your gardening 
dreams into reality! No matter how 
much or how little time you have... 
whatever your gardening tastes, goals, 
problems or experience . . . whatever 
your soil or climate conditions . . . The 
TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
GARDENING will help you achieve 
magnificent results. It gives you the no- 
nonsense advice, specific directions, 
proved methods and techniques that 
suit your individual needs. 


Thousands of illustrations 
SHOW YOU what to do! 

Want to plant spring-flowering bulbs? 
Rebuild an ailing lawn? Prune trees 
and shrubs? Make a cold frame for out- 
of-season vegetables? Turn an inexpen- 
sive evergreen into a valuable bonsai? 
Step-by-step illustrations make these 
and dozens of other gardening projects 
as easy as 1, 2, 3 — evenif you’ve never 
held a trowel before! Thousands of line 
drawings, charts, diagrams and full- 


color photographs and paintings, plus 
clear words, guide you to success in 
every phase of gardening—from the ba- 
sics of planting, fertilizing and mulch- 
ing all kinds of plants and flowers to 
growing prize-winningrosesandorchids! 

Enjoy Foliage House Plants, free! 
You'll discover how to give your ailing 
house plants a new lease on life from 
a “First Aid Chart” in the book that 
shows the symptoms, tells you the 
cures. You'll see over 100 recom- 
mended varieties of foliage house plants 
in full color and learn which ones will 
do best in your home; what to look for 
when buying plants; how to pot and 
repot; feed; water; provide proper light 
(natural or artificial); start new plants 
from cuttings, seeds or air-layering; 
make a terrarium or dish garden; get 
unusual decorative effects with plants; 
and much more! 

Read the details of this offer in the 
order form and mail it today, to borrow 
Foliage House Plants for 10 days with 
our compliments and no obligation. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. BQBGQO 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


I 

I 

| Yes, | would like to examine Foliage House Plants. 

| Please send it to me for 10 days’ free examina- 

{ tion and enter my subscription to The TIME-LIFE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING. If | decide to 

{ keep Foliage House Plants, | will pay $6.95 plus 

| shipping and handling. | then will receive future 
volumes in The TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

| GARDENING series, shipped a volume at a time 

{ approximately every other month. Each is $6.95 
plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10- 

I day free examination basis. There is no minimum 

| number of books that | must buy, and | may cancel 

| my subscription at any time simply by notifying 
you. 

| If | do not choose to keep Foliage House Plants, 
| will return the book within 10 days, my subscrip- 

I tion for future volumes will be canceled, and | will 

| not be under any further obligation. 

| 
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Weare peaceltte to present our Winterthur Collection, a group of authentic reproductions of original 
fabrics and wallpapers in The Henry Francis duPont Winterthur Museum. 


Pea eR Oe) 


Se TELS in documentary fabrics and wallpapers for museums and restorations 
979 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 10022 
General Offices: 410 E. 62 St., New York 10021 


New York » Boston + Philadelphia + Chicago + Los Angeles - San Francisco « Seattle * Portland * Dallas * Houston + Atlanta 
Available through your interior designer and decorating departments of fine stores. 
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The letter was not a challenge to race but a formal invitation 
to members of the New York Yacht Club to visit the clubhouse 
at Cowes, Isle of Wight, whenever they might take their yachts 
to England. In his reply, John Stevens somewhat brashly 
indicated his intention to race in England. Commodore Ste- 
vens gathered a syndicate of wealthy New York Yacht Club 
members, commissioned a model from his friend George 
Steers, a young naval architect. 

In 1851, the America sailed for England with no invitation 
to race. Her design astonished the conservative British. She 
presented a fine cutting entrance and set the maximum beam 
well aft amidships, a capital exploitation of the then infant 
science of fluid mechanics. British shipbuilders still preferred 
the traditional hull with ‘a cod’s head and a mackerel tail,” 
a vessel with a bluff bow and a fine run. The America’s sails 
also caused much discussion. They were of cotton duck, cut 
flat and laced to the booms. English sails were of flax, tended 
to stretch, were cut with much more draft and set loose-footed. 
Hence her sails made the America more closely winded. 

For a 10,000 guinea purse, Commodore Stevens challenged 
the Royal Yacht Club to race against any number of schooners, 
then against vessels of any rig whatever. The wary British 
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Brown Brothers in the English Channel, by Ed Adam. Oil on canvas; circa 
1883. Courtesy, Maxwell Galleries, Ltd., San Francisco. 


disdained to pick up the gauntlet. Then Stevens entered the 
America in the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta, a race around 
the Isle of Wight for the “Hundred Guinea” or “ordinary” 
cup. This was the cup destined to become the symbol of 
yachting supremacy. In future years untold millions were to 
be spent in competitions for it. 

The race began amid intense excitement and Queen Victoria 
was there to view it from the royal steam yacht. Starting 
from anchor, the America was the last to get under way. She 
battled strong and unfamiliar currents. During the race she 
snapped away her jib boom. Despite mishaps, the America 
skimmed over the finish line at the end of the fifty-three 
mile course in ten hours, thirty-seven minutes, some eight 
minutes ahead of the British craft. On advice that the 
America had won, Queen Victoria inquired: “Oh dear! And 
which boat is second?” Then came the famous reply that 
Americans remember so well: “Your Majesty, I regret to report 
that in this race there is no second.” 0 
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BANK OF AMERICA CENTER * 555 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94104 
OAKLAND * SANTA CLARA 





Meadowcraft. What more can you say? 


Just a few things. a 

You can say here 
are selections from our 
masterful Marseilles group. 
Intricately crafted wrought 
iron. Old worldly. 
Unabashedly romantic. } 

And you can say these ee 
are just two of the dozens s 
of designs included in ’ 
America’s finest collection 
of casual furniture. 

You can say all these 
things about Meadowcraft. 
You can say all these things. 
Because they're true. 


Voicraft 





For a look at ai! that’s 
Meadowcraft, write for our full- 
color brochure. P.O. Box 1357, 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 


Meadowcraft Casual Furniture 
Division npion International 



























































The Only Way to Watch TV 


.a$ only Ian Phillips could interpret it! 


Currently decorating homes 
in California, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Texas, Florida, 
Wisconsin, Nevada, 
Michigan and Canada. 
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This beautiful amoire, 
with disappearing doors, 
becomes a complete 
home entertainment 
center. 


A huge TV screen four 
times larger than a 
standard 25 inch tele- 
vision set and incorpor- 
ating AM-FM stereo 
radio and 8-track tape 
deck. 


Whatever your decor 

or interior design prob- 
lem may be. . .just as we 
created this concept, we 
also have the answer 
for you. 


ian phillips 
&2 Associates 
interior desion 


14082 Ventura Boulevard 
Sherman Oaks, California 
(213) 788-1328 * 872-1540 








For your indoor garden, Architectural 
Digest selects these handsome 
procelain and earthenware planter 
sets —four distinctive designs in 
blue and white. Use them alone or in 
combination to accent any room with 
your prettiest plants and flowers. 
Each set includes large and small 
matching planters. Ideal gifts 

for wedding shower, 

housewarming, anytime! 


To order postpaid, use Reader 
Service Card in this issue or 
coupon at right. 
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DISTINCTIVE-DEC 
IN CLASSIC BLUE AN 
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Please send me the following planters: 


A ______ sets Bamboo Porcelain at 


$30.00 


_sets Herringbone Porcelain 
at $30.00 


G = sets Cross-Hatch Porcelain 
at $30.00 


sets Starburst Earthenware 
at $35.00 


Check enclosed for ____ 
Name 


Address 


City state Zp 


California residents please add 6% sales tax. ® 
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A. Bamboo Porcelain Planters (w/saucers) 
Large: 6” diameter x 544" high 
Small: 4%” diameter x 3%4" high 
$30.00 per set 
B. Herringbone Porcelain Planters (w/saucers) 
Large: 6” diameter x 544" high 
Small: 4%" diameter x 544" high 
$30.00 per set 
C. Cross-Hatch Porcelain Planters (w/saucers) 
Large: 6” diameter x 544" high 
Small: 4%" diameter x 3%" high 
$30.00 per set 
D. Starburst Earthenware Planters 
Large: 7%" width x 7” high 
Small: 4” width x 4%” high 
$35.00 per set 
Architectural Digest 


5900 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90036 
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_ 220 S. EUGENE ST./GREENSBORO, N. C. 27401 
335 WORTH AVE./PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 33480: 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 349 FULHAM RD./CHELSEA, LONDON S.W. 
(CABLE ZENDEC) 


MEMBER A.I.D.—I.D.D.A. 





EDITORS CHOICE 


SCULPTURE GARDEN introduction »y BOOKS On the art of beautiful living — 


Abram Lerner, foreward by S. Dillon Ripley; 


essays by Dore Ashton, john |. H. Baur, Offered exclusively to Architectural 


Milton W. Brown, Alfred Frankenstein, Linda 
Nochlin, and Irving Sandler. A magnificent : . : 
volume devoted to a magnificent collection Digest readers at substantial SAaVINgs. 


in the world’s newest major museum in 


Washington, D.C. Includes a range of master- —_— 
pieces that is staggering — over 1,000 sculp- ) a 
tures and paintings, 290 in full color. Amust Th 

e 


for collectors and connoisseurs. 768 pages, 


8% x 11%". $36 ($40 pub.) | H | R S +] H O R N 310. 


Gg MUSEUM AND 


aed 


311. THE RANDOM HOUSE COLLECTOR’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Victoriana to Art Deco. 
The first reference book to deal comprehen- 
sively with the decorative arts of the late 
19th and 20th centuries. Invaluable to the 
dealer, the student, the collector, and the 
decorator. Deals not only with arts and crafts, 
but also with movements, techniques, mate- 
rials, companies, institutions, painters and 
designers. Lavishly illustrated, 9% x 10%”. 
$22.50 ($25 pub.) 


312. CHRISTIE’S REVIEW OF THE SEASON 
1974 edited by John Herbert. A fabulous 
anthology of the rare, the beautiful, and the 
collectible. An indispensable record of to- 
day’s art market and a gauge for current 
prices of everything from furniture to wine. 
700 illustrations, 200 in full color, 512 pages, 
9% x 9". $22.50 ($25 pub.) 


313. TREASURY OF AMERICAN DESIGN Ai) 
by Clarence P. Hornung. Superb American if e joa 
craftsmanship from colonial times through ‘ Z 
the end of the nineteenth century. Includes 
furniture, fabrics, sculpture, objects d’ art, 
and more! Two volumes, over 2,900 illus- 
trations, plus 500 decorative drawings, 800 
plates in full color, 876 pages, 9 x 12”. A 
beautiful addition to your library or an ideal 
gift. $45 ($50 pub.) 
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To order use Reader Service Card 
in this issue or coupon below. 


Architectural Digest 
5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90036 










Please send me the book(s) indicated below. 
If | am not satisfied, | may return the book(s) 
within 10 days for prompt refund 


PREVIOUSLY 
ANNOUNCED 
303. INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND 





DECORATION Alain Demachy $24.75 ee ae Tosa 

304. THE ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE An Please add 75¢ per book for postage and 
Art and a Way of Life Olive Cook $13.46 handling. California residents please add 
307. LIVING WITH PLANTS A Book of 6% sales tax. Allow four weeks for delivery. 


Home Decorating and Plant Care William 
S. Hawkey $14.36 


Enclosed is my check for 


Se ee me me esas oe cs mes es esses es mba be Dae ees cm sO 


309. A WONDERFUL TIME An Intimate Name —___ 
Portrait of the Good Life S/im Aarons $31.50 aca 
City 2 State Zip 


Stock is limited; all books subject to availability. ! 



















AXIUS DESIGNS INC 


SHOWROOMS 160 EAST 56 STREET NEW YORK CITY 10022 212 758 3310 8 
39 EAST INC 90 NORTHEAST 39 STREET MIAMI FLORIDA 305 576 0398 
CONTEMPORARY DESIGNS INTL 315 PACIFIC AVE SF CALIF 415 986 424% 
CATALOG AVAILABLE FIFTEEN DOLLARS WRITE NYC 
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JANUS 


EVOLUTION OF DESIGN 











i VEGA DESK DESIGNED BY GARY GUTTERMAN 











MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA 
Everywhere one looks from this Montego Bay residence, there are 
splendid views. The peaked house, seemingly rising from lush 
tropical growth was designed by Robert Hartley, E.D.B.A., as his 
own home and is situated in exclusive Round Hill, Tryal Country 
Club district. It sits high above Montego Bay on three and one- 











half acres. An open-air feeling dominates. Spacious living and 
dining rooms open to the courtyard. Louvre windows invite cool- 
ing breezes. Doors open wide to sea-view balconies. Lush gar- 
| dens and a swimming pool brighten the already breathtaking 
grounds. There are over 5,000 square feet, which include five 
bedrooms, five baths, and a large staff house. This island residence 
is offered completely furnished and with an additional building 


Unit shown above 48” wide, 32 cu. ft. 


Price reduced 











| 

i site. 
| 
| 


NOW OFFERED AT $175,000 All units are designed as 

( oF i I \( ( , “built-ins” so as to “blend-in.” 

1 — OS e Exteriors will accept the ma- 
\ In (e terial of your choice... to match your 
I decor. The largest capacity home units 
| O e manufactured. Superbly 
Cc On crafted and factory tested 

Tali for complete performance. 


| Send 25c for built-in refrigeration 
REALTORS ideas to: SUB-ZERO FREEZER CoO.,  SUB-ZERO 
Z : Box 4130, Madison, Wisconsin 53711 poe BSS CN 


2021 E. La Habra Blvd., La Habra, Calif. (213-694-1089) 
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Write for brochure 


PHYLLIS MORRIS CREATES AND MANUFACTURES 
480 MIND-BOGGLING DESIGNS OF EVERY PERSUASION. 


The CEREMONIAL BED encompasses walls of bleached laid-on-laid treillage 
with elaborate mirrored ceiling to reflect your own sensual private world. 
Ne voudriez-vous pas faire |’amour dans ce lit? 


Available in any size and over etre latoy museum-quality finishes. All collectable 


originals are signed by the legendary P.M. and delivered to you in six weeks. c 


INCREDIBLE? PHYLLIS MORRIS(HAS BEEN DOING IT FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS! 
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San Francisco * Los Angeles « Las Vegas * Denver * Dallas *« Houston 


8772 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 90048 


Minneapolis * New York « Atlanta « Miami * San Juan, Puerto Rico 












Home Offices/Contract Division 

















We've prepared a kone , 
color brochure to introduce * ail hit g 


you to Tiara II. 


of Mebane 


48 pages of room scenes and ideas illustrating a new collection of 
dining and bedroom furniture. For your copy, send fifty cents to 
Dept.ap-05, White Furniture, Mebane, North Carolina 27302. 


Star-spangled designs 
celebrating the nation’s Bicentennial. 
Write for free brochure. 


Oo a GREAT 


\ Mee LAN 


J LAAU mAALNI 





rN 
BIRTHDAY 


| BOOK _ 


THE JACK DENST DESIGNS, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FINE WALLCOVERINGS 


Factory: 7355 S. Exchange Avenue. Chicago 60649 
Showroom: 6-117 Merchandise Mart. Chicago 60654 
























ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 






July/August 1975 
Previews 








The World’s Finest Interior Designs... 





LEE RADZIWILL 


First view of her Manhattan apartment 
—an exclusive interview 







LONDON’S ANTONY REDMILE 


“Jackie Onassis walked in 
and couldn't resist sketching everything . . .” 












NEW YORK PENTHOUSE 


Image-making—inviting the skyline inside 






A PARIS ANTIQUAIRE 


His apartment in the former 
studios of painter Rosa Bonheur 







Travel with us to: 


THE BAHAMAS, BEVERLY HILLS, 
AN ITALIAN VILLA 










And for Collectors: 
VIVID ART GLASS, 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITURE 


And more... 



























EWCIlAN®O., ANTIQUES 


Eleven showrooms and three warehouses of fine period antique furniture, accessories, graphics and architectural detail 
from England, Italy, Spain, France, Portugal, Mid-East and Orient. Post Box 5686, Carmel, California 93921, open 
__ weekdays and Sundays. Warehouses by appointment. Jet flights daily from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 





tured from left to right: Spanish arm chair and chest c. 1650,.French sculpture 17th cent., Italian stone putto c.1700; Jacobean arm chair, chest 
drawers and portrait, pair of Fu dogs c.1650; Spanish library table and sculpture 17th cent.; Queen Ann laquer clock c. | 720, William and Mary 
aid chest on stand, Charles IJ arm chair; Spanish chest of drawers and sculpture c.1600, Thailand goat carving c.1750; Pair Venetian red laquer 
i chairs c.1800, Chinese Ming scroll and laquer table; Prisoner of war bone mirror c.1810, Portuguese ships sculpture c. 1600, England oak dresser 
700, Tower of London pikemans helmet and breast plate c.1630; French Louis XIV buffet, Spanish laquer jewel box c.1770 signed, Portuguese 
tor c.1750; Spanish painted pine chest and lattace cupboard, English miniature carousel horse, Spanish wool carter, wooden pitchers and mortar. 
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From Sam F. Jackson 
LASZLO ISPANKY’S 


JOSHUA 


edition of La E 19” on stand 
350 : $750 
Joshua is destined to be one of Laszlo Ispanky’s finest sculptures. 
In this dynamic porcelain, he has completely captured one of the 
most triumphant moments in biblical history. As the South’s 
largest ISPANKY dealer it would be our pleasure, to help you 
acquire this or any other Ispanky Porcelain. 


SAM F. JACKSON CO. pepr p 


417 University Blvd., Tuscaloosa, Alabama 35401 
Phone (205) 758-2711 








Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 








No. 114 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture. 
Below it is the No. 1450 Accessory Moulding inthe ever 
popular trellis design. 


No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 


For information on our complete line write: 


FOCAL POINT nr. 





a 3760 Lower Roswell Rd. Marietta, Georgia 30060 404 974-7172 








PR Oe u meta acd) 


Mtr ty Paap LC eam 


170 N.E. i St., Miami, Fla. 33137 Tel: (305) 573-7788 
Wholesale and Retail 
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For those who enjoy 
craftsmanship in iron. 


Gates designed for your home, handcrafted in the 
best traditions of artists in iron. Write for details 
on custom designed walk and driveway gates 
available with electronic control. 


Joa ?huente 


3145 TUCKER- NORCROSS ROAD 
TUCKER , GEORGIA 30084 
938-4777 


A Division of Georgia Metal Products 
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We all have something to hide. 


Hide it—beautifully. With style. 
With Riviera blinds. Designers are 
using them, these days, to con- 
ceal washers, storage areas, 
shelving, entire kitchens. Ughs of 
all kinds. 
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14-inch Levolor Rivieras are 

uniquely there or not there— | 
better than doors, more manage- 

able than draperies. And more | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


et 


economical. 


And we make them in over 100 
stunning colors. (No one else 
does.) They‘re for windows, of 
course, but they can take care 
of your sore thumb problems, too. 
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Levolor Riviera Blinds 
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rentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe Street, Hoboken, New Jersey 07030/Miami/Atlanta/Chicago/Dallas/ Los Angeles/Oakland 
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The chandeliers at The Stanford Court 
come from the Grand in Paris. 






But is that any reason Oni Bade 


; sah Ge 
for you to stay with us? ( {97 
at 
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We think so. Because IR at 
your stay at any hotel nh SOAN\ Ae aS 
: Wo RAE fa ce: 
is made up of a thousand La ORR ee 


small details—and they 
all have to be right. 

That's why we pay 
such extravagant at- 
tention. With real 
antiques. Fresh 
flowers. Food and 
drink worried to per- ee 
fection. And most important, a 
staff that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invading an 
inch of your privacy. 

Our early 19th Century chande- 
liers are symbols of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Any hotel can give you lightbulbs. 
We give you a lovely light. 


STAN FORD COURP 


Hotel on San’Francisco’s°Nob Hill 


For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 227-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or “Hotel Representatives Inc (212) 838-3110. *H.R.1.—the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 




















Send for Free 
Color Brochure 










306 E. 61 Street 
New York 10021 
(212) 755-1050 















| Wine is so easy to Fle 
| -Nowits so easy to protect. 


bole sili ae eh ae oe-t:40 CME el Tan iC pee Lae Wey oI Zot 
your fine wine is. A little can handle. 
} Trae te ts Cl mmely Inside the redwood- 
Hi eve Couseleteeme-tel lined Wine Vault it’s 
undo years of aging. always 53-57 degrees. It’s 
YouneedtheWine Vault. | dark and quiet. With space 
It’s the ideal protection for for 138 to 2028 bottles, in 
Ml Othe yeaa lela CMe cetl 
$1450.00. If a pre-built’ 
1 "ll SIGIRIEIE isn’t just right for you, we 

; it yeaa Wee mar ci mesial 
! i =I service. 
\| Al Seen The Wine Vault. Pre- 
! t built or custom, free- 
standing or built-in. It’s 
attractive and easy to 
install. It’s economical. It’s 
the perfect home for your 
fine vintages. 

Send us the coupon for 
full details. 


SPEAKIN’ TO THE MAN 
... A thanks for surviving 
it all. 


A limited issue 
of 200 
10” Bronze Casting 








Write for our 
illustrated brochure. 
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Where The 


| Please send me the new Wine Vault catalogue. 











Name : = oe West Begins 

Address ity = == 

State_ sa Zips Phone — DEPARTMENT 33 
P. O. BOX 6443 

@w.v.co.,1975 AD-5:75 Distributor Inquiries Invited FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76115 








A Viking Sauna Company * 909 Park Avenue, P.O. Box 6298, San Jose, CA 95150 * (408) 294-4311 









Consider the 
Care-free, permanent 
beauty of 

Burmateak | 
furnitureby © 





Benches and suites for patios, gardens and parks. 


Lister patio and garden furniture of Burma teak weathers _— forested banks of the Irrawaddy River. Individual pieces 
through all four seasons to a beautiful silver-grey. Or an or entire suites of Lister Burma teak furniture add a 


application of any teak dressing will preserve the rich decidedly different enhancement to any broad terrace or ; 
golden tones. Either way, Lister Burma teak furniture lawn setting, or intimate outdoor conversational corner. Lister Burma teak “Mendip” 
will last a lifetime. The components of each piece of furniture are Seam eee oe 

A wide choice of styles and sizes of bench seats, precision trimmed and fitted for rigid stability in the SEE as 
chairs and tables are expertly crafted in England from tradition of quality by which Lister is known worldwide. variously available in 4’, 5’, 
the world’s most valuable timber—felled along the Write for free full-color brochure. 6 and 8’ lengths. All have 


matching chairs. 


LISTER FU RNITU RE a) A DIVISION OF HAWKER SIDDELEY INC 


7 Delaware Drive, Lake Success, L.I., N.Y. 11040 « Tel.: (516) 437-6800 





NEVER GO TO 


PARIS 


(or LONDON) 
Without These 
Two Publications! 


Would you like to know London and Paris better? Those hallowed 
3-star restaurants? Their addresses and telephone numbers? The 
best hotels? Their telephone numbers, facilities, ratings, and 


prices? Those attractive outdoor cafes? The best “after-the-show” 
supper spots? All this coveted information has been compiled into 
handy little pocket guides for both London and Paris by Michelin, 
the world-famous French guide book publisher. No visitor in 
either city, no matter how knowledgeable, should be without one. 
It fits into any breast pocket or purse. 

Here’s how you can get one of these invaluable little guides! We 
want to introduce you to Passport—the fascinating, fact-filled, 
straight-forward, truth-telling monthly newsletter on international 
travel. Covers the entire world. Many discerning travelers now 
call it their ‘travel bible.” It keeps you up-to-the-minute, not only 
on Paris and London, but also the rest of the world’s important 
travel destinations—Hong Kong, Rome, Brussels, Nairobi, Singa- 
pore, etc. New theatre, art exhibits, music, attractive new resorts 
and restaurants most people don’t know about, sports events you 
wouldn’t want to miss—golf, tennis, skiing, racing—and all for 
only $25 a year! A FREE Michelin guide (either London or Paris) 
comes with your first issue. If you consider yourself a discerning 
traveler, you owe yourself a subscription to Passport. 





MORI CHANG — Fine Korean Cabinetry 
Elm burl and yellow brass 34.5"Hx36'W. Tao Kuang Vases 





FABULOUS THINGS wo. 

















a 
i please enroll me as a Passport subscriber for 1 year. | 
| Cd, .. Full money-back guarantee if not satisfied. This also 

entitles me to a free copy of one Michelin guide 

THE VERY BEST OF USI EEN | (check one) (J London ([) Paris. ! 

WHOLESALE/RETAIL | O Check for $25 enclosed. 
| Name. = ——= | 
Jackson Square —831 Montgomery St. | Address__ = ce a eee | 
San Francisco City =e ae SeaTac | 
| PASSPORT 20 N. Wacker Chicago, III. 60606 a 


Importers: Harlan & Judith Koch (415) 346-0379 ae a iy sg a ee Se ee 
































AMERICA’S ONLY HANDBUILT CLASSIC 


lieriffic! a 


Our new Italian imports, 
and well worth the time and trouble our people took 
to find them. Beautifully detailed brass, with 
glass shelves for your curios, notabilia, and 
whatnottery. In 13" rounds and 10" x 17" ovals, 
both 22" high. Ask your LaBarge dealer. 
His name and 4-color brochure on request. 





THIS ELEGANT HANDCRAFTED MASTERPIECE COMBINES THE DESIGN AND AUTHENTIC 
CHARACTER OF THE FAMOUS MERCEDES BENZ SS SERIES CARS OF THE 1927 ERA WITH 
THE PROVEN TECHNOLOGY OF THE GENERAL MOTORS 454 ENGINE, 4 WHEEL POWER 
DISC BRAKES, 4 WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION, AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 
AND POWER STEERING. EVERY LUXURY OPTION AVAILABLE ON A FINE MOTORCAR 
IS STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON THE EXCALIBUR, INCLUDING AIR, STEREO, REMOVABLE 
HARDTOP AND CONVERTIBLE TOP AND RADIAL TIRES. TWO DISTINCTIVE MODELS! 


PHAETON (Four-Place) $18,900* ROADSTER (Two-Place) $18,900* 


CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


oO) EXCALIBUR MOTORCARS LTD. 


3160 Skokie Valley Rd. (Box AD) - Highland Park 60035 + (312) 433-4400 
(A Suburb of Chicago, Illinois) 
*Prices and Specifications Subject to Change Without Notice 


Le 


ST 


Change of address 
and order form 


ATTACH YOUR PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE AND FILL IN YOUR 


NEW ADDRESS BELOW 


“In the 

European 

tradition of 
excellence and 
personal service... 
the choice setting 

for social and 
business entertaining. 





IF YOU’RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 6 WEEKS 
IN ADVANCE. 


Mail to: ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2415 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Write to the above address for all matters concerning your 
subscription—billing, renewal, complaints, additional 
subscription, etc. 





Subscription prices in the U.S., possessions, Canada and 
Mexico, $17.25—1 year, $34.50—2 years, $51.75—3 years. 
Foreign countries $19.25—1 year, $37.75—2 years, 
$57.25—3 years. 








To order, check Box: Oo new O renewal 
: , Name 
“Awarded The Grand Prix De L’excellence Europeenne 1974 Address 
FIFTH AVENUE & 61st STREET NEW YORK 10021 City State Zip 





212-838-8000 
Managed by Trust Houses Forte Ltd. 


UUREUUAAODAEATUETAEAEA ADOT EDD ADU ETAT ATAA TAT ETO ADAGE PUTA ETO PA TATA EAGT PA DADA APE 


PUNVOVEVAOAEAUDUEUEADUAGEVOEAUUUDUOVAUADOE EDO EOEOUEUODELUODEVONU EATON DADA EU ECECGEUETOEEEUEUETOEA EDO TH ET UEU EEDA E OTE TE TATOO ETAT 
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THE NUMA G4LLERY 
IS PROUD TO PRESENT THE 
IAST KNOWN LITHOGR4PH OF 
PABLO PICASSO 








“Young Spanish Peasant” 





“Young Spanish Peasant’ is THE NUMA GALLERY 

the last known lithograph of Numa Mansion/2544 Chamberlain Road/Fairlawn, Ohio, U.S.A. 44313 /(216) 867-5880 

Picasso. It is a numbered Toll Free Number (800) 321-9584 

limited edition, | Gentlemen: 

signed in the stone, | Please enter my subscription for a “Young Spanish Peasant’ lithograph by Pablo Picasso. | under- 
and pri nted in Paris by stand that each lithograph is numbered, signed in the stone, and the edition is strictly limited to 


twenty-five hundred (2500). 


: 4 ; | further understand that should | not be completely satisfied with my Picasso, | may exercise The 
Picasso himself published Numa Gallery Guarantee and receive a prompt and unquestioned refund. 


“Young Spanish Peasant.” 
Upon completion of the 
edition, the stone was 


Michel Casse. 


| have indicated my method of remittance as: LJ Payment in full LJ Reservation 


For each reservation, | have enclosed twenty-five dollars ($25.00) with the understanding that my 
final balance of one hundred dollars ($100.00) will be due within 30 days of receipt of my Picasso, 





























subsequently destroyed. thus making a total purchase price of one hundred and twenty-five dollars ($125.00) per lithograph. 
Edition: 2500 lethod of payment 
Size: 19%" x 25%" 1) Check or Money Order ‘ 
iC a, * 1 American Express ame 
Original Issue price: $125.00 Bee One 
0 BankAmericard Address 
Card Number. = 2 = 





"Includes all shipping, handling, 
and insurance 





Bank Number & Expiration Date Ss Ci. = ee Cie Sip 





Ohio residents please add 4% sales tax Signature 
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| She Soarges Lae Company, ao 
Cian. Sudan On 


Write Dept. AD for full color Karges Sampler $2. 








ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ADDENDA 
VOLUME TWO/NUMBER THREE/MAY-JUNE 1975 


IVPERTIES Spring House Gleanings 


By June R. Gader 


NTIQUES San Francisco Antiquing—New 


Ideas for Treasured Wedding Gifts 
By Ruth Miller 


Discovering—Bibelots and Bangle 





Beasties In and Around Los Angeles 


By John Lincoln 


vi O : A Walking Tour for Selective Buying 
By William Moore 


West Coast Galleries—The Best 
Shows in Town 


| : By James Normile 


Passing the Port~—California 
After-Dinner Wines 
BY Roy eye Teh 


KS ita Ae aegis of aaartee A Revie ad 
By Edward Stainbrook, Ph.D., M.D. 
OSTING Simplifying the Art of 
Yachting Cuisine 


By Camilla Snyder 


MUSK “The American Musical Comedy 49) 


By Joe’ Roberts 


RAVELING West Coast Summer Chic—’Tis oy! 
the Season for Weekending 


By Suzanne Vidor 


CALENDAR Places:To Be Scenery 


By Pat, Freeman 
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The unique 
touch of 


CEPELIA... 


POLISH 
FOLK ART 


¢ HAND WOVEN 
TAPESTRIES 


e KILIM WALL 
HANGINGS 
° WOOL ‘PAINTINGS’ 
* RUGS 
* WOOD CARVINGS, 
° CERAMICS 
and ACCESSORIES 


63 East 57th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10022 (212) 751-0005 
237 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94108 (415) 391-1800 





ADDENDA 2 


The Marco family has 
maintained a tradition, | 
combining old world 
craftsmanship with 
today’s production 
methods to create fine 


ceca ailncecamadhae iano 


upholstered furniture. 


(Marco 


FINE FURNITURE 


650 Potrero Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94110 
(415) 285-3235 


The chandeliers at The Stanford Court 
come from the Grand in Paris. 


But is that any reason 
for you to stay with us? ( 3 


We think so. Because 


your stay at any hotel 

is made up of a thousand 
small details—and they 
all have to be right. 

That's why we pay 
such extravagant at- 
tention. With real 
antiques. Fresh 
flowers. Food and 
drink worried to per- 
fection. And most important, a 
staff that knows how to wait on you 
hand and foot without invading an 
inch of your privacy. 

Our early 19th Century chande- 
liers are symbols of that kind of 
attention to detail. 

Anyhotelcangive you lightbulbs. 

We give you a lovely light. 


“Che 
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For people who understand the subtle differences. 


For reservations dial toll free in the U.S. (800) 227-4248, in California (800) 622-0812, or call Quick Reservations 
or *Hotel Representatives Inc. (212) 838-3110. *H.R.1.—the leading hotels of Europe and World Wide Associates 
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124 GREEN STREET: SAN FRANCISCO, CA.94109° 415-441-4931 


MICHAEL BOUTONDESIGN 








“Belong. 
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| Marina City Club 


The club life. A party to remember. Possibly to repeat next weekend if you’re in town. But 
when your apartment brings you affiliation with exclusive private clubs worldwide, you may 
just run down to the Springs...or to Newport Beach...or to Phoenix or to San Francisco 
next weekend. If indeed, you do stay home, it’s a home like no other in town. Consider; your 
home towers over tennis, paddle tennis, gyms, boat slips, restaurants (cocktails and 
dancing too), swimming pools, a theater, putting green, indoor golf, covered parking, and 
all of it inside our 24-hour gate-guarded, TV monitored, fully manned security system. 
NACA EaE- te aetna the Nay the city, the mountains, and the sea. See Marina City Club. 
It’s where you belong. 


For more information about Marina City Club’s 
1 to 4 bedroom and ieee heen call or write: 
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; Spring House Gleanings 
By June R. Gader 


> 


SPRING. WELL, IT AFFECTS US ALL, and you collectors of houses 
certainly are no exception. It’s a fickle season: we tire of old 
loves, long for new ones. So here, most appropriately, is a 
'“nosegay, in fact a potpourri, of absolutely irresistible hous- 
 es—so you can pick and choose and fall in love again. 
One beautiful mansion belongs to Dean Martin. And if 
_ that makes you think of typical, god-awful Hollywood chic, 
‘think again. And again. This is an extraordinary Tudor-style 
home, built in 1939—when superb craftsmanship was still 
_possible—by architect Gerard R. Colcord, and restored last 
_ year under his supervision. Sixteen rooms. Floor-to-ceiling 
_ leaded glass windows with cathedral arches. A sinuous fantasy 
staircase of mahogany with lacy scrolls of wrought iron. A 
_ dining room with delicately molded ceiling and burnished 
_ parquet floors that instantly transports you to the eighteenth 
~ century. A library with all the carved and paneled dignity 
_ of an old Surrey estate. 
_ Al this authentic English charm sits on a brick-enclosed, 


Old-fashioned pleasures: solid brass hardware from 
England, hardwood floors, ornate posts 
at the entry porch... 


_tree-shrouded acre in Bel Air. Last year it was rejuvenated 
with new heating and air conditioning, curved driveways, a 
parking court, and brick terraces. The new $313,000 enter- 
. tainment wing, which flows as naturally from the main house 
- as though it had always been there, includes a sunken bar 
__ backed by leaded windows overlooking the 48’ by 20’ pool, 
_~ a magnificent carved walnut wall with brick fireplace, elabo- 

" rate movie projection equipment, stage, screen—all in a 
_. soundproof area—and marble baths with dressing rooms. 

I could spend a whole column on this house. Billiard room. 
_ Drawing room. Tower playroom for children. Master bedroom 
_ suite with sitting room. Plus three more bedroom suites and 
-a guest suite over the garage. When I can round up $1,200,000 
_ Iwill certainly buy it. Beat me to it by calling James Retz 
of Previews, Incorporated, 5670 Wilshire Boulevard, in Los 
Angeles. Instantly. 

But perhaps you’re in the mood just now for something 
_ along historical lines—say, an authentic replica of the gover- 
-nor’s palace in Colonial Williamsburg? Well, you may have 
it in a livably smaller version in one of southern California’s 
most beautiful and protected residential areas, Flintridge. 

When the city’s founder, United States Senator Frank Flint, 
died in 1929, his wife decided their Foothill Avenue mansion 
was too large for her. So, choosing a half-acre corner knoll 
with 300-degree view in one of the finest estate areas, she 
built this gem. Faithful to colonial elegance in every detail, 
the gracious rooms boast ornate designs above the windows, 
detailed woodwork, deep paneling, scroll motif cornices. Traf- 
fic flows easily from one story to another via three staircases. 
There are six bedrooms, four and a half baths—not counting 

Continued on page 8 
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VILLA 
MEDITERRANIA 


A restoration of the finest detail of Yesterday 
combined with the functional design and 
elegance of today’s $1,000,000 mansions 


Bel Air ranks with the finest locations in the world for 
residential estates and this property shares that tradition. 
On almost 2 acres of lush landscaping overlooking West 
Los Angeles and the ocean is this imposing villa. Guarded 
by closed-circuit television, the entry sparkles with 
highly polished imported marble floors accented by a 
spiral staircase. On the lower level is a 45’ sunken living 
room which displays antique molding and a marble and 
brass fireplace adjoining the formal dining room. A 
$70,000 custom-designed St. Charles gourmet kitchen 
is decorated with blue Pecan wood and pewter trim 
adjacent to the breakfast area/herb room, covered by a 
dome of Art Deco stained glass. The den/game room has 
a professional wet bar and curved glass windows looking 
out to the view and gardens. The upper level has 3 family 
bedrooms including the master suite and a richly paneled 
library with a fireplace. In addition, there is a 3-bedroom 
servants’ quarters wing. The gardens and pool share 
beautiful cabanas and a wet bar. The entire residence is 
centrally air-conditioned. Possible room for a tennis 
court. Truly the ultimate in luxury living at $595,000. 


LARRY O’ROURKE 
AND COMPANY 


THE ESTATE AGENTS * (213) CR 8-8888 
BEVERLY HILLS S LOS ANGELES ° HOLLYWOOD 
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FASHION KITCHENS— 


FOR YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL LIFE-STYLE. 


Isn't now the time to own the 
kitchen you've dreamed of all 
these years... one that's custom- 
fashioned for your way of life? 
Your St. Charles dealer- 
designer will create a fashion 


ADDENDA 6 


kitchen that is a total reflection 
of you, mirroring your ideas, 
your favorite colors, your 
individuality. Imaginatively 
coordinated. Efficiently workable. 
Pictured is our new Shaker 


FREE! 

Full color, 44-page 
Kitchen Ideas book 
just for coming in. 
LOS ANGELES 
8660 Sunset Blvd. 
LA JOLLA 

7426 Girard St. 


Or mail coupon 
with $2.00. 


fc 


City 


State 


kitchen, which embodies the 
functional purity and elegant 
simplicity of distinctive Shaker 
craftsmanship. 

Let us create the one fashion 
kitchen that is right for you. 


ST. CHARLES OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
8660 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90069 


Name 


Address 











Vibrantly 
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or re ie Ceramic Tile Institute + 700 North Virgil Avenue + Los Angeles, California-90' 
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. Uninhibited . .. bold... exciting! That's ceramic tile in 1975. 
I LY SS Splashy new colors, exotic new patterns. Bold, big sizes ‘or intricate small ones. 
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The tiles shown here are but a smattering of the latest creations. 
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KWAN YIN, GODDESS OF COMPASSION 


To her we turn to ease the troubled heart and still 
the tumult of the restless seas. Immortalized 
in Porcelain by the artists of CYBIS. An issue of 200 
in color. Edition completed. 1312” high (with Vitrine) 
$1,250. Subject to prior sale 


Ware a 


Galleriés 


China = Crystal = Silver = Porcelain 


South Coast Plaza, Costa Mesa, CA 92626 
(714) 540-2627 
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the maids’ quarters—a family room that opens to the enclosed 
courtyard, a breakfast room with floor-to-ceiling windows for 
a view of all Flintridge. And, as owner of the house, when 
you retire to your bedroom suite you can doze before the 
fireplace in your sitting room or sun yourself on your deck. 

Recent restorations provide the most modern conveniences 
including a multitude of kitchen built-ins and new tiles and 
carpeting throughout. But its real beauty lies in old-fashioned 
pleasures: solid brass hardware from England, hardwood 
floors, ornate posts at the entry porch, cedar-lined linen and 
storage closets. For this luxurious version of colonial living, 
present your $159,950 check to Mary Ellen Moore, 744 Foothill 
Boulevard in La Cafiada. 

For a very different taste of historical elegance, consider 
“La Pigeonniére,” a pure example of eighteenth-century 
French Ile-de-France architecture, crowning fourteen se- 
cluded acres in Marin County, just one-half hour from San 
Francisco. Architects Alain de Martini of Paris and George 
Livermore, AIA, collaborated to recreate the remarkable grace 
and vitality of a Versailles country home, importing many 
of the windows, doors and fittings for perfect authenticity. 
In the magnificent entry hall, Mediterranean scenes enliven 
the walls and marble gleams from the floor. A Parisian salon 


You can live here like an eighteenth-century French 
aristocrat... 


with paneled walls and marble fireplace provides a classic 
setting for entertaining. Light pours into every room from 
French doors which even grace the tiled country kitchen. 

There’s so much to fall in love with here: a master bedroom 
suite with fireside conversation area and a balustraded ter- 
race, a huge dressing room and a luxurious bath; a library/ 
galerie (with window seat for reading) which leads to the music 
room and four other bedrooms; a pool house with trellised 
lounge, two guest rooms, bath, tiled barbecue and kitchenette; 
a 38’ x 18’ pool; a caretaker’s house at the gates of the 
cobblestoned entry courtyard. Surely, if the tensions of mod- 
ern life bedevil you, you can live here like an eighteenth-cen- 
tury French aristocrat and pretend that current problems don’t 
exist. All it takes to enter this time machine is $495,000 
(dollars, not francs). Eladia Ganulin of Unique Homes of San 
Francisco, 1757 Union Street, will help you escape. . 

But I get carried away. Isn’t it time to think of ocean 
property? Well, in the exclusive Portofino section of Laguna 
Beach you can have a newly built Spanish-style house with 
every luxury, including a remarkable hilltop view of the 
Pacific. John Mitchell and Richard Hinninger designed this 
with a sit-down bar for twelve; a sculptured pool with Jacuzzi; 
a billiard room; stone fireplace; dramatic 400-square-foot 
kitchen. Only four bedrooms, but one is a 540-square-foot 
master suite with his and hers dressing rooms. High vaulted 
and beamed ceilings, glazed tile floors, lots of wood and thick 
Spanish-style plaster add much old-world charm, as does 
lavish landscaping. Gary Knox of Coldwell Banker Residential 
Brokerage, 2161 Joaquin Road, Newport Beach, will be happy 
to take your $250,000. 
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A Ware Rennes nett: ent 


Marie Antoinette originally used this bronze dore 

Rambouillet chandelier in one of her‘country chateaux 

as a table centerpiece. It is now the highlight of this 

Cannell & Chaffin dining room. A fine country affair with 

French and English antiques. A room dedicated to the connoisseur. 


(A Ce Cay 
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fine furnishings, antiques & Pee enn CoeLE 
for information call Pat Cave (213) Ei eee ey a ey 
Los Angeles/Newport Beach/F resno/LaJolla a 


hast 
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919 NORTHLA CIENEGA BOULEVARD => LOSANGELES* PHONE 657-6810 
GERALD DECKER 


Oriental Arts 
Andrew Sarosi * 607 So. Hill Street, Suite 707 
Los Angeles, California 90014 + (213) 622-3563 
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San Francisco Antiquing— 
New Ideas for Treasured Wedding Gifts 
By Ruth Miller 


“BLEST IS THE BRIDE ON whom the sun doth shine. . . .” Blest, 
too, the bride and the groom on whom felicity shines—to 
the extent that they don’t receive duplicate toasters or a self- 
portrait of Aunt Matilda, to be relegated to the attic. 

For one thing, there aren’t that many attics where most 
newlyweds can set up housekeeping today. And for another, 
more and more young people are learning to cherish older 
objects, items crafted by hand with loving attention. 

So it is, then, that antiques can indeed be the ideal gift 
for almost any wedding. Since the prices vary so wildly, the 
real trick in selecting a felicitous gift lies in the care with 
which you go about it. And since there are antiques for all 
tastes, it only requires a little knowledge about the people. 
Here is a sampling of ideas from shops in San Francisco. 

| doubt that there’s a bride alive who wouldn't be delighted 
with an Indian dowry box ($225) of rosewood and brass, made 
in the state of Kerala. Inside the box is a compartment for 
rings, another compartment for the bride’s three saris over 
which was placed her dowry blessing and, finally, a pome- 
granate (for fertility) which was placed on top just before 
the box was closed. Also traditional is the vanity box, with 
a mirror inside and space to hold makeup ($95) that nine- 
teenth-century Korean grooms gave to their brides. In return, 
the brides presented their husbands with a document or scroll 
box ($65) of elm or paulownia wood. These boxes held scrolls 
on which to write, seals, ink and writing implements. 

All the boxes are available at Fabulous Things Ltd., Thai Silk 
Gifts, Ghirardelli Square, as are the Korean chest-on-chests, 
circa 1860, that were traditional wedding gifts. Korean couples 
began their wedded lives with this piece of furniture, the 
decision varying from area to area as to whether his clothes 
would go in the top chest, or hers. These lovely and classic- 
looking pieces come in elmwood with white brass fittings 
($750), paulownia and elm with white brass ($645), and per- 
simmon with yellow brass ($645). 

If the tastes of the engaged couple are more traditional, 
you might consider silver. The Dolphin Antiques, 605 Cambridge 
Avenue in Menlo Park, has items of Georgian silver ranging 
from $150 to $4,800. A soup ladle by William Eley and 
William Fearn, London 1823, starts the list, which continues 
through Sheffield plate tapersticks, circa 1800, and candelabra; 
small sterling sugars and creamers; a large coffeepot by Rich- 
ard Gurney and Thomas Cook, 1737; a repoussé chocolate 
pot by Jacob Marsh, 1762; a sugar basket by William Davey, 
1754, made in Edinburgh; and a brandy warmer, all eighteenth 
century, and a nineteenth-century side-handled brandy 
saucepan by Emes and Varnard, London, 1828. 

In somewhat the same vein, Antonio’s—at 532 Jackson 
Street—has a silver George III marrow spoon, circa 1778 ($85) 
and an English silver teapot, circa 1813-1814 ($385). 

Also at Antonio’s are some English stoneware footbaths, 
circa 1820 ($415), that would make sensational soup tureens 

Continued on page 13 
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16168 Beach Bivd., Huntington Beach, CA 92647 


(714) 821-7326 
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For the 
serious collector 


Needlepoint necklace and matching ring, Zuni, contemporary, by Lena Quam. $7750. 
Private showing by appointment. 


Antique and contemporary American Indian jewelry, 
rugs, baskets, pottery and other handcrafts. 


For over 32 years, supplying museums and collectors 
with the finest quality authentic American Indian pieces. 


Appraisals by Sue Di Maio. Estates Purchased. 


CAPISTRANO TRADING 


Representing outstanding Navajo, Zuni and Hopi craftsmen. 
cs 741 Camino Capistrano, San Juan Capistrano, California 92675 

Directly across from Mission San Juan Capistrano 

Open 7 Days. (714) 493-9088. 
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for large parties or marvelous planters or cachepots. Copeland 
84%” dessert plates, 1860 ($30 each), a small octagonal platter 
by Spode, 1790 ($195) and two Masons ironstone jugs, one 
circa 1810 ($165) and one circa 1850 at $55 are other items 
that would make welcome wedding gifts. 

For something that would be an excellent investment, 
growing in value year by year, you might consider an oriental 
rug. Because of the scarcity of really old oriental rugs, dealers 
now class as antiques those that are 75 to 80 years or older, 
according to an authority accepted by most interior designers 
in San Francisco, Soraya Oriental Rugs, at 1025 Battery Street 
between Union and Green streets. 

Persian, Chinese, Russian and Turkish carpets are currently 
the most popular, says Abe Razakzadeh of Soraya. Hamadans, 
which were practically given away a few years ago, are now 
in demand at prices about four times what they were. Other 
designs now popular are Bokhara, Oushak (which is similar 
in feeling to the American Indian designs) and Kazak designs 
from the Russian Caucasus. 

Another reliable purveyor of oriental rugs is Samarkand, 
1209 Sutter Street, also in San Francisco. A special thought 
for a wedding gift would be their small (3’10” by 4’10”) 
Shirvan prayer rug. 


One beautiful embroidery from Bokhara, with poems 
inscribed on it, would make a smashing bedspread .. . 


In addition to carpets, Samarkand carries Suzanie embroi- 
deries of silk on silk. One beautiful piece from Bokhara, with 
poems inscribed on it ($1,200), would make a smashing bed- 
spread and is just large enough. 

R. H. Hering Interiors, 3225 Sacramento Street, carries an 
interesting selection of antique English brass, such as wooden- 
handled scoops, circa 1860 ($55-$65), ladles, candlesticks, tea 
caddies and fire tools. Baasch-Moreno, 3452 Sacramento Street, 
has managed some delightful marriages of antique pictures 
and frames, such as an old German engraving—matted, 
mounted, and framed—that retains all the feeling of the en- 
graving. They also have eighteenth-century watercolor maps 
of the Netherlands, framed with silk matting; engravings in 
old English bird’s-eye maple frames; and an oval mirror set 
in a silver leaf with gold tone frame. 

Many shops carry a selection of tea boxes and snuffboxes, 
but there is an especially fine array at Dodo Bird Antiques, 
3485 Sacramento Street, which also has a charming Georgian 
money box, circa 1800; Davenport and Wedgwood porcelain 
plates; an interesting old shell carrying case that could be 
a wastebasket, an umbrella stand or a lamp; and some nice 
cribbage boards of brass or wood. 

Every Era Antiques, 3599 Sacramento Street, does carry quite 
an array, including a mahogany cheese tray ($150), a pair 
of nineteenth-century round pedestals of mahogany veneer 
over pine designed to hold dishes on their three tiers, and 
a classic English barometer of mahogany ($750). But Every 
Era proprietor Howard Goodman made the ultimate sugges- 
tion for an appropriate wedding gift—an appraisal of 
antique presents for insurance purposes! 0 


Gallery of Fine Oriental Rugs 


Established 1889—in Pasadena Since 1902 





An original Portugese embroidered cross-stitch 
Marvella carpet in typical colors and motifs, some of 
which date from the 17th century. 


Available in various sizes, colors and designs. 


PASHGIAN BROS. 


993 East Colorado Boulevard, 
Pasadena, California 91101 
Phones (213) 796-7888 * 681-9253 
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Discovering—Bibelots and Bangled Beasties 
In and Around Los Angeles 
By John Lincoln 


IF YOU WERE THE EMPEROR Ch’ien Lung (1736-1795) of China, 
you might have posed two of your royal pachyderms to be 
portrayed for posterity. There are two such figures of the 
Ch’ien Lung period although for whom they were executed 
is unknown. Carved in ivory which is then stained a dark 
honey brown color, the elephants have beautifully shaped 
ears like thin, fragile, ribbed leaves. The natural grain in the 
ivory helps to accentuate the circular pattern in and on the 
elephants’ ears. They have long curving trunks and short 
tusks. The eyes are also leaf-shaped and demurely lowered. 
The overall gesture is one of a slight striding movement, yet 
the animals rest solidly on wrinkled ankles atop toed feet. 

Like posed mannequins, the elephants’ expression and 
stance show off the finery with which they are decorated. 
Resting on the backs are howdahs—elephant seats with railings 
and canopy—upon which are three containers holding small 
bouquets of silver and gold filigree lotus leaves and flowers. 
The bouquets on the backs of the beasts create a great visual 
sense of whimsy—so, so big to carry such small flowers! 

Under the howdahs, the elephants’ blankets are made of 
gold and silver and end in filigree bangles. The bridle and 
ornamental trappings consist of fancy woven ribbonlike fish- 
scale filigree. Oh—and all this filigree is studded with semi- 
precious stones. The stands that keep these delightful beasts 
contained are dark teakwood, minutely executed with a set-in 
linear pattern of silver filigree work called Peking. 

These beasties are about 12 inches long and 12 inches high 
and are stabled at a shop in the Beverly Wilshire Hotel called 
Art Spectrum. For their price you could buy—one? two? maybe, 
three?—live ones as long as your neighbors don’t object, and 
Jurgensen’s can deliver hay and apples... . 

Waldo Designs, 8759 Melrose Avenue in Los Angeles, has 
three pieces of fantastically designed Indonesian teak furni- 
ture: two chairs and a table. The chairs are not exactly a 
pair due to a slight difference in size, but all three pieces 
are of the same family, having three legs each. The insides 
of the backs and seats and the top of the table are painted 
in a batik-style floriate pattern. All the surfaces of the pieces 
are painted and gilded. Upon closer investigation, the three 
legs are really red tongues, projecting and hanging from 
masklike heads that create the arms and backs of the chairs 
and descend from the apron of the table. The pieces are heavy 
in pattern, color and surface, and physical weight—but no- 
minal for a price of $845 for all three. 

Quality will out—and it will always hold up as a lasting 
element in any work of fine or decorative art. Kenneth Brown, 
1144 Prospect Street in La Jolla, has just such a quality object. 
Imagine an eggshell-thin jade bowl, four and one-half inches 
in diameter by two and one-half inches in height whose sides 
are bell-shaped and rest on a small rim foot. This bowl, as 
it is rotated in your hand, unfolds to the viewer a panorama 
of four Chinese figures carved on its thin outer surface: one 

Continued on page 17 














TANDMADEs 
Just for you 


Tapestry: Spring Meadow 
by Anna Gruszczynska 


Aiacelaun. indi tia 
Tapestry by Bujakowa 
Section only/4' x 7' 


Emilia Palomba _ 2 
ceramics , c 


Tapestry: Village Scene by Drabowski, 6' x 3' 


Special May/June Feature 
Genuine Baltic amber jewelry, pewter jewelry by 
Rune Tennesmed, and Austrian 
hand crafted enameled pendants and rings. 
Exceptional for Mother's Day and 
other special gift occasions. 


Truly, Californias most distinctive selection of 
folk art gifts and decoratives by award winning 
artists from around the world. 


The Gifted Hand” 


40889 Weyburn Avenue a Bazaar del Mundo 
Westwood Village S\7 ole cey 7a 
NU San Diego 


Los Angeles 
Tel.: (213) 477-5343 Tel.: (714) 291-7982 
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We're the“Mercedes Benz 
of Mercedes Benz dealers. 


In Beverly Hills, people won’t settle for less. 

Our customers are probably the most discriminating consumers in all of 
Southern California. They’re used to the best of everything. So as you might 
expect, they demand a lot from their dealer. 

But at Beverly Hills Ltd., we’ve tailored our operations to make sure 
each of our customers get all the enjoyment and value that’s built into 
their Mercedes Benz. 

We start off with creative ways of enjoying a Mercedes, whether it’s by 
buying or leasing. 

Then to insure trouble-free motoring, we follow up with a meticulous 
service department, staffed with master mechanics who follow the Mercedes 
Benz factory maintenance guidelines to the letter. 

And finally we tie it all together with something that’s a Beverly Hills Ltd. 
exclusive: a courteous, conscientious attitude that keeps our customer 
relationships lasting as long as our automobiles. 

If you’ve been thinking about buying or leasing a new Mercedes, or if you 
want to get unsurpassed service on the one you already own, give us a try. Soo 

We're the “Mercedes Benz” of Mercedes Benz dealers. The people ir 
neighborhood wouldn’t settle for less. And neither should you. 


Beverly Hills Ltd. 


8833 Wilshire Boulevard (213) 659-2980 


(one block west of Robertson Boulevard ) 
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Continued from page 15 
is a lady riding a phoenix, the Chinese symbol of the emperor; INDIVIDUALITY 
one is a figure riding a bat, the symbol of longevity; two FOR THE MOST DEMANDING 
are riding dogs, symbols of fidelity and prosperity. 
Inside, a poem ascribed to the Emperor Ch’ien Lung is 
incised in tiny calligraphy highlighted in gold. The poem 
speaks of the “superhuman technique of the workmanship 
of the bowl that is carved as though done by the painting 
pen.” Oh! for a ruler who was or is a poet, commissioner Serving Designers, Decorators, Architects 
of arts, and a person of political ability to boot. For A Quarter of A Century 
The jade is very finely grained. The scene on the sides 
of the bowl is carved with great style and technical skill. 
The price is around a mid-5 figure. The bowl comes with 
a fitted, padded box and a translation of the poem but no 
emperor's autograph. | 
Someday when you don’t feel like splurging, visit the Hunt- REASONABLE ... CREATIVE . .. DEPENDABLE 
ington Library Museum and Gardens, in San Marino. Stroll, 
walk or run through the cactus garden. The effect is unreal 
and other-worldly, of primitive yet living sculptures. If fasci- 
nated, move this garden idea inside—if you have a room large 
enough to hold it and a small enough Huntington fortune 
with which to acquire it. But if only a small sampling of 
cactus or Euphorbia splendens is desired, try a little nursery 
just off La Cienega in Los Angeles aptly called La Cienega 
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156 SOUTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD (CORNER OF 3rd) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA-90048 
BRadshaw 2-9282 CRestview 8-0370 


There is an infinite range in variety and an equally wide 
range in price from $3 to $500. 


Nursery, at 8511 Sherwood Drive. Also see Architectural Digest, 
November/December 1972, on “Cactus as Objet d’Art.” 

These plant forms are a welcome contrast to today’s plastic 
and silken environments, transporting us to our common 
primordial past. Names like A. victoriae reginae ‘““Compacta”’ 
and A. ferdinandi-regis both look as if a painter had taken 
a striping brush to the plants and highlighted their surfaces. 
And they are to be looked at as one does museum sculptures: 
the surfaces of the plants do not beg to be touched because 
of the spines and thorns. Almost all of them bloom or bear 
and change configurations. There is an infinite range in variety 
and an equally wide range in price from $3 to $500. 

After all this growing stuff of nature and arty stuff of 
emperors, sit back and relax midst the chirping of finches 
in the shop of R. Tarlow Ltd. Antiques, 8460 Melrose Place, 
in Los Angeles. Sitting quietly on the showroom floor of the 
shop is a French Directoire chair of considerable, but not 
excessive, size. The back is squarish, and the fronts of the 
arms are semiattached posts that articulate into the legs. The 
frame is a pale warm-colored wood, upholstered in beige 
leather with a gingham back and head-to-head nails outlining 
the frame. So far this sounds like a nice but pedestrian Direc- 
toire chair; but on the back sides of the arms are iron ratchets 
that lower the chair-back, holding it in place anywhere from 
an upright to a horizontal position. These chairs are called 
crémailliere ratchet chairs, or médiciniéres or invalid chairs. 

Soft cushions, soft leather, a pale wood frame, a real reclin- 
omatic Directoire chair. Everything but rockers and a massage 
unit, but the dealer may add rockers to the base price of 
$2,800 if you decide to recline in it at home. 0 


K.W. Johnson Ltd. Antiques 


m laguna beach 


Wth and 18th Century 


French and English Furniture 
and Marine Art 











In the Surf & Sand Shopping Village 
1465 South Coast Highway Laguna Beach Ca 92651 497-3088 
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Fine Russian silver-gilt 
and shaded enamel 
three-handled cup 

by Pavel Ovchinnikov 


aE) Lite mA mela am ae 
Auction: May 19 and 20 at 8 pm 

Viewing: May 16 through 18 
Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. 


OP RUET ale Tle CEUs) 
19th and 20th Century Paintings 

PC Cel ee haa | aod 
Drawings including: Veronese, Della Bella, Palma Giovanne, 
Bouckhorst, Van De Velde, Campagnola, Aprino, Vasari and 
others. 
Paintings including: J. F. Herring, Sr., Koekkoek, Berne- 
Bellecour, Ronner, Maliavine, Semenowsky, Godward, 
Schreyer, Dargelas, Haquette, Nowak, Minor, Cusachs y 
Cusachs, Calderon, Bouguereau, Kuwasseg, Indoni, Gon- 
zalvo y Perez and others. 


Viewing: May 16 through May 18 
Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. Foreign: $6. 


pe 


i ° 





AS 
hs 


- oy ty of.a set of ten important George III gilt-wood armchairs 


formerly in the collection of the Late Viscount Kemsley, 
\ Dropmore Estate, Burnham, Buckinghampshire. 





id a check for $2.00 to Sotheby Parke Ber 






Russian Works of Art, Gold Boxes, Fine Watches 
and Objets de Vitrine 


Auction: May 5 at 8 pm 


Viewing: May 2 through 4 » Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $5. Mail: $6. 


Fine Books, Autographs and Manuscripts 
Auction: May 11 at Noon 

Autographs, Color plate and fine botanical books; Manu- 
scripts and typescripts by modern authors; Film and Theatre 
Memorabilia; Adolf Hitler silverware; Illustrated books; Fine 
leather bindings and sets; Edward Curtis Indian photographs 
and other items. 

Viewing: May 8 through May 10 

Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $4. Mail: $5. Foreign: $6. 





Sir Francis Bacon, Instauratio Magna, 
First Edition, London, 1620. 
To be sold May 11 at Noon 


English Furniture and Decorations 
Auction: May 26 and 27 at 8 pm 


Including a James | oak court cupboard, an unusual Queen 
Anne elmwood day bed, a George II mahogany celleret on 
stand, an Anglo-Indian Padouk wood combination games 
and work table, a small Regency mahogany side cabinet. 


Viewing: May 23 through May 25 
Noon to 5 pm 
Catalogue: $5. Mail: $6. 
JUNE AUCTIONS 


Bi glsite] | hi =] eeeene ee enna eee eee June 2 at8 pm 
(OT at-Tahe-1n\ (0) doe) 6 re June 9 and 10 at 8 pm 
arate =\',. 2116 ane one ee eee June 17 at 8pm 
1BT-Tore) ¢-\ Chm as- U1) e |e June 18 at 8 pm 
im le=t- 000 eee ee eee eee et ee rece neers: June 22 at 2:00 pm 
French Furniture, Boehm Birds....... June 23 and 24 at 8 pm 
Books, Autographs and Manuscripts......... June 29 at Noon 


f you are interested in receiving advance notice regarding our sales, please forward your Name, address 
net, 7660 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036 
213/937-5130 
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704 Sansome Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 
(415) 398-8646 
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SHOWROOM SHOPPINS 


A Walking Tour for Selective Buying 
By William Moore 


THAT CORNUCOPIA OF GENERALLY USEFUL INFORMATION, the Yellow 
Pages of the Los Angeles telephone directory, advises that 
scattered about the area are some 330 shops all in the business 
of selling antiques—some fine, some odd, some very odd—all | 
presumably old. The most elite concentration of these shops 
is in an indeterminate oasis in West Hollywood. Along | 
Melrose Place, the long-short street that angles between 
Melrose Avenue and La Cienega Boulevard, is a line-up of 
fine antique shops, five of which have hung out new shingles 
this year. Of late these shops have been giving a once indif- 
ferent little side street a really tony air. 

It is best to visit the street on foot. Starting at the northwest 
corner of Melrose Place and La Cienega Boulevard there is 
Reiner-Lane, antique furniture. Next door is The Bowater Gallery, 
newly opened since February. Two doors to the left is Le 
Restaurant (lunch or dinner), the place for gourmet provender 
on a Melrose Place afternoon. 

A member of the La Cienega Center—as are many others 
on Melrose Place—John Good Imports, new to the street this } 
year, shows carefully selected European antiques and repro-'} 
ductions. Here also a “line” of finely wrought, sturdy Italian) 
iron furniture called Etrusche. We infer, from its flavorful) 
dash of simplicity, that this furniture has some connection) 
with the legendary virtue of that extinct ancient culture. 

Taylor, Wilson and House are also newcomers to the street’ 
this year. The Taylor of this group is the well-known Michael: 
Taylor who headquarters in San Francisco. The impeccable: 
Taylor taste has helped organize furniture, and even the least) 
of accessories, in settings worthy of a masterful hand and 
mind. Here are huge, bleached trunks of Arizona cacti turned: 
into planters, columns, even into furniture. In a dining room 
a black lacquer table and chairs are set on a rugged flagstone 
floor. There are antique brass plates holding bowls of abalone} 
shell on whose undersides have been set tinier shells in a: 
hobnail pattern. As background stands a handsome Chinese 
screen of gold and black lacquer. 

Morey Palmer Associates is a showroom with a breeze of) 
freshness and no-nonsense practicality. Here there are basici 
and beautiful tiles and carpeting. Every piece of furniture,’ 
each accessory, is evidence that whoever selected them must: 
have that rare endowment, the ability to say something simply 
and with a direct flourish. The Call Board Theater, once a prim’ 
neighborhood church, is now no longer modest and melan- 
choly. And Richard Lindley, nearby, specializes in lamps, all 
custom designed, each crafted with rare workmanship and 
a sparkle of imagination. 

Across Croft Avenue, still on Melrose Place, is a triumvirate 
of shops. Museum Antiques belies its ponderous name. It is’ 
not only full of select English and French furniture, but con-_ 
stantly brims over with the unexpected sight of fresh foweel 
arranged by the skillful hands of Louis Solari. Robert Crowder 
and Associates have hand-painted murals and screens that add 








Continued on page 24” 
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Why, It Almost Makes Your Day Begin. The world is yours. You've awakened 

to the luxury of our Carlin linens. And there’s a sense of beauty and well being that’s second nature 
to you now. From our sybaritic Carlin Collections. Blanket covers from 38.00. Pillow shams 

from 18.00. Petticoats from 48.00. Comforters from 95.00. Monogramming available. 


CALIFORNIA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND « PHOENIX - CHICAGO 
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ART SERVICES, INC. 

BAC ST. ANTIQUES, CIE 
DON BADERTSCHER 
BAKER, KNAPP & TUBBS 
BEVERLY ANTIQUES 
CAMPBELL GLASS SHOP 
GUY CHADDOCK & CO. 

J. F. CHEN, ANTIQUE ORIENTALIA 
CLEAR WHITE 

DARBE ACCESSORIES 
DESIGNCRAFT OF CALIF. 


DESIGNER FLOOR COVERINGS, INC. 


GRACE ELLIS ANTIQUES 

JANE ELLIS GOURMET GALERIE 
FALANGA ANTIQUES 

PAUL FERRANTE 

FINLAY’S SLIP COVERS 
FRENCH ANTIQUE SHOPPE 
GATON LAMPS 

KEITH GIBSON GALLERY 

JOHN GOOD IMPORTS 


BOB GULLICKSON DESIGNS 
MILLIE HAMPSHIRE 
HUDSON-RISSMAN 


INTERNATIONAL TERRA COTTA, INC. 


KEN-WIL COMPANY 

LAMBERT VAN & STORAGE CO. 
RICHARD LINDLEY 

LA MAISON FRANCAISE 
MARTIN OF LONDON, INC. 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 

MITCHELL/ MANN SHOWROOMS 
MONTEVERDI-YOUNG, INC. 
MUNN’S PICTURE FRAMES, INC. 
MUNN’S COORDINATED ARTS 
JOHN J. NELSON ANTIQUES 
MOREY PALMER ASSOCIATES 
JON PETERSON ORIGINALS 
CHARLES POLLOCK 

H. POLLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
ROCKWELL-MERTES, INC. 
LOUIS G. SHERMAN 





SNYDER-BRUNET, CIE 

SPEIRS & PAANAKKER, LTD. 
SPENCER & COMPANY 
SYLBERT FABRIC SHUTTERS 
RENEE TALBOT ANTIQUES 

R. TARLOW LTD. ANTIQUES 
TAYLOR, WILSON & HOUSE LTD. 
WELTER HOLDEN ASSOC. INC. 
WES LEE FRAMES 


LA CIENEGA 
CENTER, INC. 
P.O. BOX 69801 
LOS ANGELES 
90069 
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INTRODUCING TO 
| THE UNITED STATES 
| THE 
GIMENEZ 
ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
CHAIRS. 


LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. [@ LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. 
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8430 MELROSE AVENUE / LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90069 
(213) 652-1380 











SHOWROOM SHOPPING 


Continued from page 20 


a world of decorative reality to interiors, an alternative to 
wall-hung paintings. They are lively and handsomely rendered 
with a luminosity that draws, but does not demand, attention. 
Subjects range widely in figure, landscape and architectural 
compositions. They can be stiffly formal in the eighteenth- 
century manner or recall the splendor of Ming, the subtlety 
of Momoyama; they can be as luxurious as tropical jungle 
or as playfully light as rococo. Each is unique, quite its own, 
as singular as the work of any fine artist. The McGuire Company 
has the well-known and highly esteemed furniture whose 
design could have originated nowhere but in San Francisco, 
that “warder of two continents.” One line among their many 
combines rattan, the solid jungle vine, for frame, and tough 
rawhide for binding joints. Inimitable is the McGuire manner 
of mating the practical frankness of the Occident with the 
natural, material refinement of the Orient. The two cultures 
meet with grace and mutual respect. 

New to Melrose Place is Martin of London, now in its 
own building after many years a few blocks away. This is 
the shop so well known for the quality of its imported antique 
reproductions, furniture, fixtures and accessories. Across the 
street is Renee Talbot with fine French furniture, much of it 


Empire, and a dazzling collection of some 200 antique chan- 


. .. Chinese Export porcelain of the quality that is 
rapidly finding its way back to the Orient. 


deliers. At La Maison Francaise are admirably sparse, restrained 
antiques and garden furniture. 

Bac Street Antiques Cie. emphasizes French and English furni- 
ture and bibelots. Informal country pine sets a tone of sim- 
plicity. It rings clean, homey, “old money” rich; certainly in 
a fine bleached oak dining table with its accompanying Queen 
Anne chairs of gently sculptured walnut with chaste, detailed 
backs. Falanga Antiques has a collection of seventeenth-, eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century furniture and objets d’art 
primarily from France and Italy. Many pieces here are heavy 
with the virtuosity of ormulu and marquetry. At 8440 and 
8450, in a Regency building, a group of offices give onto 
a court between neatly espaliered walls, narrow, cool and 
tall, tailor-clean and damply planted. 

Paul Ferrante is a vast emporium of ancient lamps, lanterns, 
chandeliers, tables, Moroccan chests, Persian screens, planters, 
vases and pots. It is a busy place since all lamps and shades 
are custom finished on the premises. John J. Nelson Antiques 
has more English and French furniture. Also, fine eighteenth- 
century Chinese Export porcelains of the quality that is rapidly 
finding its way back to the Orient. Charles Pollock Antiques 
makes a specialty of adroitly selected English and Continental 
furniture, armoires and bibelots. 

A single trip up and down Melrose Place will provide 
enough bright ideas and superb wherewithal to furnish and 
embellish an entire house, save perhaps for wallpapers and 
paint. The wise buyer will return again and again to check 
with the shop owners and personnel who have their eyes 
constantly in focus for those special items that are top priority 
for their collector clients. 
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Goddard chest | 
19"x 35"x 32"H. | 
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i Manutacturers’ Representatives for Fine Interior Furnishings 
o S 
outs : ctman Home Furnishings Mart: Showroom and General Offices: 
~ 1933 South Broadway 8844 Beverly Boulevard | 
WHOLESALE DECORATIVE FURNITURE once40s lige Angeles, CAS0048 | a 





8448 SANTA MONICA BLVD. « LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 feceadecien, CA S000? fg tee | 
(213) 654-2654 
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Thomas Golyar 





WES LEE FRAMES 












welded metal frames 
Customized lucite 

water gilding and burmished gold 
mirrors 


ass domes and other acce eae 
Onginal art 
mited edition lithe as Ns 


Dersonalizec it servic e 


634 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 652-5064 


Albert-Carl Furst 





a LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. 


LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. 
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7617 melrose avenue 
los angeles, calif. 90046 






custom design 
furniture, accessories 
lucite/glass/mirror 





* 8414 MELROSE AVE. L.A. CALIFORNIA 90069 Tel. (213 ) 655-6310 





EUROPEAN ANTIQUES 
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JOHN GOOD IMPORTS 


ANNOUNCES NEW LOCATION 


8469 MELROSE PLACE 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90069 | 
(213) 655-6484 | 


TERRACE FURNITURE 


LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. LA CIENEGA CENTER, INC. 
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An exceptional pair of French 


JOHN J. NELSON 
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8472 Melrose Place, Los Angeles 











690 North Robertson Boulevard / Los Angeles, California 90069 / (213) 657-3752 


UNUSUAL AND DISTINCTIVE NATURAL TERRA COTTA AND WHITE GLAZED URNS, VASES AND 
PEDESTALS. FOUNTAINS AND FIGURES IN CARVED SANDSTONE, TERRA COTTA, TRAVERTINE, 
MARBLE AND BRONZE. CATALOGUE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 
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R. DAVID ADAMS OAK LAWN PLAZA/308 
123 SOUTH JACKSON STREET 1444 OAK LAWN AVENUE 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98104 DALLAS, TEXAS 75207 
(206) 622-5325 (214) 744-1269 
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CKen-Wil Co. 


Custom Designed Upholstery 


To the Trade 


8422 Melrose Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 
(213) 657-4376 


Created by Ken-Wil Co. Designed by 
Stephen Chase, Arthur Elrod & Assoc. 





2ieies & Phanakher, Ltd ail ites 


Importers of English and Continental 
antique furniture and accessories 


OF THEIR NEW SHOWROOM BAC SL ANTIQUES 





at 
915 No. La Cienega Blud./ Los Angeles, California 90069 8428 Melrose Place * Studio A 
(213) 653-4600 Los Angeles, California 90069 ° 653-3899 
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ART 


West Coast Galleries—The Best Shows in Town 
By James Normile 


of 
Laguna Beach 





THE MARGO LEAVIN GALLERY, 812 North Robertson Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, will present its Third Annual Drawing Show 
in May and June. The event, always a summer season high 
spot, will include the work of Claes Oldenburg (recently 
elected member of the prestigious National Institute of Arts 
and Letters), Cy Twombly, David Hockney, Ellsworth Kelly, 
Sam Francis, Agnes Martin, Christo, and others. The quality 
of the names of the artists invited to this show is enough 
to cue collectors to the quality and stature they can expect. 

During May, The Comsky Gallery, 332 North Rodeo Drive, 
Beverly Hills, will show the paintings of Mark Rendleman, 
a young native of Santa Barbara. These landscapes, if such 
they be, point up certain embarrassments in our “man-made” 
ecology. Rendleman finds a perverse beauty in social heed- 
lessness. Responsibly, he reports the irresponsibilities we 
permit in littering our environment with debris. 

At the Comsky Gallery, the summer months of June, July, 
and August will see the paintings of younger, sometimes 
unknown and seldom seen talent, in rotating two-week shows. 

Gemini G.E.L. (Graphics Editions Limited), 8365 Melrose 
Avenue, the Los Angeles print shop and publisher of fine 
hand-pulled lithographs and silkscreen prints, came into being 
in 1966. That was also the year, in irrelevant coincidence, 
that marked the success of the Gemini XII space mission. 
But it must have been some good augury that put both Gemini 
XII and Gemini G.E.L. into orbit. The one proved that humans 
had developed, indeed perfected, much of the technology and 
many of the skills crucial to the mastery of space in four 
dimensions. The other realized its somewhat more limited 
ambition successfully: to publish major American printmakers 
in two dimensions. Since 1966, Gemini G.E.L. has produced 
the work of East Coast artists Robert Rauschenberg, Jasper 
Johns, Claes Oldenburg, Roy Lichtenstein, Ellsworth Kelly 
Seibert Motherwell as well as West Coast artists Edward Featuring an important pair of Oriental busts by the French 
Kienholz, Edward Ruscha, Bruce Nauman, Sam Francis and bronzier, E. C. Guillemin, exquisitely cast in bronze and gold 
ee ney ion of labor between artists and ar- at the Christofle foundry in France and exhibited at the Paris 
tisans is much in the old European tradition of printmakers. exhibition of 1875. 

So it is that a continuing show of fresh releases at Gemini 
G.E.L. Gallery presents graphic images that count among the 
most remarkable made in our time. a Eel ANTIQUES 

Miner's Gallery Americana, Sixth Avenue and Lincoln Street, ACCESSORIES OBJETS D’ART 


Carmel, has two exhibitions to engage collectors of Western 


painting. Peter McIntyre, widely traveled, well-schooled New 
Zealander, presents recent drawings and paintings (May A p 
17-31). McIntyre couples directness of vision with crisp tech- 


nique and a firmness of organization, clarifying the misty Pm: eect nerve S 
romanticism that too often settles on the popular subjects 
of the American West and the South Seas. In a change of a Formerly of San Bernardino 
pace, the gallery is showing paintings by Jack Laycox from 
June 21 to June 30. Laycox uses bold brush and knife strokes 
and splashes of throbbing color to create a richly evocative 362 N. COAST HWY. bee tea 
world, suggesting landscapes that are silent and half-seen, yt eT 
Continued on page 33 
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FINE FRAMES 


Welded Aluminum and Brass e Plastic e Handcarved and Gilded 
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Fine Old Oriental Rugs & Textiles 


RESTORATION APPRAISAL CONSULTATION 








OYER WORKSHOP Inc. 


12 33 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, California 94109 


(415) 928-1233 












1235 SUTTER STREET |= SAN FRANCISCO 94109 
(415) 441-0755 or (415) 441-0440 
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cityscapes that are busy and half-heard. 

The Feingarten Galleries, 736 North La Cienega Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, offers modern sculpture of a caliber certain to 
intrigue serious collectors. Here are many eminent artists: 
Renoir, Arp, Archipenko, Henry Moore and William Zorach. 
Zorach is represented by a splendidly large female torso, one 
of the edition of three. Of particular note is the Balzac in 
a Dominican Robe by Rodin that recalls its rejection as ‘“undig- 
nified” by the societe that commissioned it when they saw 
the master’s study for a monumental, memorial nude of the 
great writer. The turmoil prompted the sculptor to re-present 
his hero, now draped in the modest melodrama of a Domini- 
can cape. This imaginative gesture, of course, quieted the 
indignation of those critics who probably didn’t realize that 
the Balzac in a Dominican Robe was a subtle distillation of double 
genius, that of Blazac and of Rodin himself. 

At the Janus Gallery, 303 North Sweetzer Avenue, Los An- 
geles, end of April and beginning of May, is a singular 
exhibition: a 40-year retrospective of the sculpture of Mar- 
guerite Brunswig Staude, long familiar to the social and art 
scene of Los Angeles. Mrs. Staude’s work bears the stamp 
of a uniquely strong character. In her early days, her develop- 


ment as an artist was unhampered by a full life of social 


The turmoil prompted the sculptor to re-present his hero 
draped in the modest melodrama of a Dominican cape. 


activities and obligations. Somehow, she made her way alone, 
solidly, simply, consistently maintaining the impulse toward 
sculpture. From people rather than from schools, Mrs. Staude 
received what formalities of art training she has found useful. 
In her youth she had the usual advantages of extensive travel 
and residence in Europe. However, the “grand tour,” in her 
case, became the matrix of her formation as a sculptor. Even 
as much of her life was involved with provocative person- 
alities, so also was she attracted by the magnificent singularity 
of European cathedrals. In Paris, in the cénacle atmosphere 
of Montparnasse, Marguerite Brunswig Staude met Marie 
Wassielieff, painter, sculptor, student of Matisse, who en- 
couraged her. She moved also in the charmed and crowded 
circle of Paul Poiret, couturier, painter, animator of style, 
clairvoyant, collector and artists’ patron. 

Perhaps under the heady influence of the “art déco” of 
the period, Mrs. Staude’s first essays in sculpture were ab- 
stract, somewhat architectonic. Nevertheless, it is the purifying 
discipline of design, the elimination of the nonessential, dis- 
tracting and superfluous that gives Mrs. Staude’s sculpture 
its admirable brevity and economy. 

Not to be overlooked in the exhibition is a photographic 
representation of the Chapel of the Holy Cross at Sedona, 
Arizona. This is the architectural marvel, set among towering 
rocks, built by Mrs. Staude as a memorial to her parents, 
Lucien and Marguerite Brunswig. Poised among gigantic rock 
spires, in concrete, glass and steel, the chapel is as sculptural 
in concept as in material. It soars between earth and heaven 
in that happy junction of matter and spirit which, finally, 
is what sculpture is all about. 0 


Magnificent Tables Begin at 


VDE BEVERLY HILLS 





Bing & Grondahl of Denmark combine creative artistry 
and the master potter’s skill to achieve perfection. 
Originators in 1895 of the first Collector's Christmas 
Plate, they are also world renowned for fine artware 
and dinnerware. Let Geary’s qualified staff assist you. 


351 North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, CA90210 
Call (213) 272-9334 e Use Geary’s Charge e Credit Cards 
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Packers and Shippers 
of Antiques & Objets d'Art 


We offer a Los Angeles office 
and warehouse. UK/California 
consolidated shipping. Full 
containers. Courier services. 
Insurance. Fastest collection 
and expediting.“Let us 

quote to your door. 


Call Michael Davis Call Michael Sager 
111 Mortlake Road 4725 Alla Road 
Kew, Richmond, Surrey. TW9 4AU Los Angeles, Ca 90066 
Phone: 01-878 0102 Phone: (213) 822-5046 
Cable: CREAMYPACK, Cable: CREAMYPACK, 
Richmond, Surrey Los Angeles 
Telex: 928696 / Telex: 691565 
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Mirassou. 







Where winemaking 
is a family affair. 


















At Mirassou the winemaker’s art 
has been passed from father to son since 
1854. The wisdom of age and the challenge 
of youth have made equal contributions. 


Wine can’t be rushed. It takes three years for 
an unpromising twig to mature into a fully 
producing vine. But the Mirassou family has 
patience. Long wood-aging in traditional 
French Limousin oak is a slow and costly 
process. At Mirassou they feel the result is 
worth the effort. 


In 1961, they planted vines in Monterey Coun- 
ty. Today, their vineyards are producing some 
of the finest wine grapes in California. 










Mirassou Sales Co. 

Rt. 3, Box 344, Aborn Rd. 
San Jose, Ca. 95121 

(408) 274-4000. 












IMPORTED PERIOD ANTIQUES 
SPECIALIZING IN FINE ORIENTAL ANTIQUES 
395 Main Street, Los Altos, CA 94022 


eighteenth and nineteenth century 
Chinese furniture and porcelains 





617 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 (415) 398-1241 
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Members of the Antique Dealers Assn. of Southern Cal 


estside Antique Jmporters 





English furniture 






and accessories Country English furniture 
i Chinese export English porcelains 
Richard Gould Antiques Ltd. Constance H. Hurst Antiques 
216 26th St. 11922 San Vicente Blvd. 


Santa Monica, Calif. 90402 
(213) 395-0724 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 
(213) 826-4579 
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Chinese and 
Japanese export porcelains 
English ironstone and paintings 


W.S. Griswold Antiques —=>s 


1518 Montana Avenue 
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Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 
Waldo Pedersen Antiques 


(213) 395-9011 
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William Young Antiques 

1518 Montana Avenue 
Santa Monica, Calif. 90403 ¥ 
(213) 395-9011 
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: Country French furniture 
18th century English 
mahogany and 
oak furniture 


and accessories 
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Bustamante Enterprises 


Presents Two Superb 


Antiques Shows 
and Sales 


HOLLYWOOD PALLADIUM 
June 5-8 


JACK LONDON SQUARE, OAKLAND 
July 25-27 


For all treasure-seekers, including 
the collector, the decorator, 

the connoisseur, the investor, 

these shows offer prestigious 
selections of the finest American, 
Continental, and Oriental antiques. 


FINE COUNTRY FRENCH! 
Exceptional quality in early 1700's period. Buffet deux Corps in 
mellow Normandy fruitwood, handcarved, and with original hand- 
cut steel hardware, smoothed by centuries of handling. Measure- 
ments: 52” wide, 80¥2" high, 25” deep (base). 


149 Avenida Del Mar, San Clemente, Calif. 92672 
App’t. Advisable Tel. (714) 492-5130 or 492-2620 
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Passing the Port—California After-Dinner Wines 
By Roy Brady 


PROFESSOR EUGENE W. HILGARD, the first of many great wine 
experts at the University of California, was not entirely en- 
chanted with the first California wines he tasted, finding them 
“mostly fiery, sweet, and heady, but somewhat deficient in 
flavor.” That was in 1878. Unfortunately, many dessert wines 
made hastily after Repeal in 1933 were not much better, and 
the reputation of all such wines suffered severely. To this 
day many wine lovers disdain port, sherry and muscatel. 

All that is regrettable because California can make and 
increasingly does make lovely wines to be drunk at the end 
of a meal or between meals. But before going into that I 
must digress briefly on a matter of language. In this country 
the term dessert wine is often applied to wines whose alcoholic 
content has been raised by the addition of brandy, as in port 
and sherry. During the ‘30s such wines were called fortified, 
following British usage, but somehow that became a bad word 
and contributed further to the sagging repute of those wines. 
The California wine industry reacted with a campaign to 
replace fortified by dessert. They were successful but created 
the anomaly that a bone-dry sherry was then a dessert wine. 
That was solved, if not in the happiest fashion, by declaring 
that some dessert wines, the dry ones, were actually appetizer 
wines. I use the phrase after-dinner wines to denote all wines 
that are at least moderately sweet, whether fortified or not. 
Wine terminology based on use is uncertain because use 
varies. The British drink port after dinner, the French before. 

The Ficklin family of Madera, in the middle of the great 
Central Valley of California, was the first to make a dessert 
wine after Prohibition that gained entrée to the tables of 
connoisseurs. They followed the advice of the university 
experts and planted true Portuguese port grapes which were 
then being grown by no one else. They made a remarkable 
port in their first vintage of 1948 and have done nothing 
but improve it since. The principal example of their usual 
wine which is a blend of different vintages and different 
grapes is the Tinta Madeira. 

Any wine as good as Ficklin Port would make its way in 
time, but the winery had another tremendous asset in the 
person of the late Walter Ficklin, head of the family and 
one of the most charming and beloved men in the wine 
industry. He was unfailingly good-humored, witty, a pleasure 
to be with—there wasn’t a soul who didn’t consider it a 
privilege to know him—and was a great natural salesman, 
great because he never appeared to be selling anything. Ficklin 
belonged to the best clubs in San Francisco and knew every- 
body who was anybody in wine. He had a distinguished cellar 
and did not hesitate to serve the finest vintage ports of Por- 
tugal beside his own. In a short time Ficklin Port was on 
the best tables and in the best cellars. 

The Ficklin Vineyard winery is small and, as a business, 
is not much of a factor in the wine industry, but as a symbol 
it is a giant. There is surely no other single influence that 

Continued on page 38 








C LUSCally NOOM (formerly the bathroom 


We hear that you’ve had it with commonplace cubicles you texture. It’s a perfect setting for plants and other marvelot 
"hate to walk into. That now, this time, you want a bath room. touches you'll naturally want to add. 

Well, have it. In short, it’s a room. 

Put in Tuscany” ceramic tile and suddenly even your not- And how many rooms are wash-and-wear, keep their look 
'so-roomy bath is something else again. and make your house worth more? (Any room decorated wit 

It has character, personality, warmth, thanks to Tuscany’s Pomona Ceramic Tile. ) 
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WANT MORE TILE IDEAS? 
Fill out coupon and mail to: 
Pomona Tile Co., P.O. Box 2249, 
Pomona, Calif. 91766 


Naame 
Firm Name— 

Street 

City 

Stat Zip 


"Pomona Tile’ 


A DIVISION OF AMERICAN OUEAN | 























b my 
9 ft. x 4 ft. 


New Orleans “‘fix-tioure,” designed for electric or gas lighting. 
baker racks, furniture and 
gourmet servers with chop blocks. 


Old World custom colors and brassing. 
Tortoise finish in all shades and color tones. 


Sly Aouse Wrought Dron 


417 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90048 
(213) 278-5522 


Catalogue available — $4 
San Francisco: Elsie Farris—The Icehouse 


Dallas: J. Riley Smith —Oak Lawn Plaza 
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Continued from page 36 


did so much to make California dessert wines respectable. 
The larger wineries have included dessert wines in their lines, 
but usually as an afterthought. Now that they see that superior 
dessert wines will bring superior prices they are interested. 
Try the ports of Almaden, Christian Brothers, Beaulieu, Charles 
Krug and Beringer. For older ports, try Llords & Elwood Ancient 
Proverb Port or Louis Martini Tawny. 

As a general rule, port is a warming wine. Cold, rain and 
drifting fog are its boon companions, but merely cool weather 
will do. Nuts are the finest things to have with it, almost 
any kinds of nuts, although I think walnuts and filberts are 
best, and Brazils very good. 

Today cream sherry is not thought of as a dessert wine 
nearly so often as port is, but Victorian Englishmen drank 
it in great quantities. California sherry is often regarded as 
an inexpensive substitute for the real thing, but it is a varied 
and fascinating wine in its own right. High-quality California 
sherries are heated, aerated, blended, aged in oak barrels of 
various sizes and otherwise treated. 

Port and muscatel do very well by themselves, but an 
after-dinner sherry wants something else—not much, certainly 
nothing rich, but something. Apples are excellent, pears too, 


. they don’t accompany dessert; they are dessert. 


but I don’t fancy soft fruits. Cheeses are good but hard rather 
than soft cheeses such as Edam, Swiss, Cantal or a really 
good Parmesan. Cookies are fine if not too sweet. 

Cresta Blanca Triple Cream Sherry is especially distinctive, 
as is Royal Host Cream Sherry. The winery, East-Side, in Lodi 
is large but seems to sell most of its wine in bulk so the 
sherry is not easy to find. Llords & Elwood Cream is a smooth 
old wine. Paul Masson Rare Cream Sherry, Almadén Cream 
Sherry, Richert Cream Sherry, Beringer Velvet Cream Sherry 
and Weibel Amberina Cream are good. There are other worthy 
sherry wines too numerous to mention. 

The muscat grapes are a numerous tribe, mostly white, 
but some black and others in-between. Their wines are varia- 
tions on a common theme, a flavor that is the most readily 
recognizable of all grape flavors, a sort of aromatic fruity-spicy 
taste and bouquet that can be very good indeed. Traditional 
muscat wines, usually called muscatels, are 18 percent to 20 
percent alcohol, but light muscats (under 14 percent) are 
growing in popularity. In the end they may do more to 
rehabilitate these worthy grapes than will the traditional style. 
The newest of the light muscats is a lovely, springlike wine 
from Oakville Vineyards, a dynamic new winery that has rapidly 
built an enviable reputation for itself. Another popular light 
muscat is Christian Brothers Chateau La Salle which was 
found to sell better when the word “muscat’’ was omitted. 

It seems to me that muscats are best by themselves. They 
don’t accompany dessert; they are dessert. In the summer 
a light muscat will be pleasing after lunch or dinner or in 
the afternoon. A well-chilled bottle drunk under a spreading 
oak on a sunny afternoon will make the world seem more 
reasonable, at least for a little while. 0 
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DRURY LANE ANTIQUES 


SAN CLEMENTE’S OLDEST ANTIQUE DEALER 
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HAVE MOVED 


TRAIN YOURSELF TO COME TO ORANGE 
to our new 4,000 sq. ft. showroom where we always 
display furniture, guaranteed clocks, and a general 
line of antiques. 


ON 





OR 


CONTINUE TO CALL SAN CLEMENTE 
for services; clock restoration and guarantees, 
appraisals, furniture restoration and information. 










SHOWROOM 












SERVICE CENTER 





512 W. CHAPMAN AVENUE SAN CLEMENTE, CALIF. 92672 
ORANGE, CALIF. 92668 (714) 492-6048 


11830~5 P M WED. thru SUN 9-10A.M. & after 7P.M. 
Closed Monday & Tuesday Daily or all day Mon. & Tues. 





(Hours Subject To Change) 
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your Style of Living with 
Distinctive Elegance 

in Furnishings” 


Designers: 

Audrey M. Borland I.P.D. 
Gail Nielsen 

Barbara C. Borland 


Rock crystal and silver reliquary 
Germany, 18th/century 
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The Aesthetics of Freud: A Review 
By Edward Stainbrook, Ph.D., M.D. 


SIGMUND FREUD NEVER PUT TOGETHER any systematic psycho- 
analytic exploration of either artistic creativity or of general 


aesthetics, although other psychoanalysts—particularly Otto 


Rank, Ernst Kris and Daniel Schneider—have attempted that 
task. Professor Jack J. Spector of Rutgers University, however, 
has published a scholarly review of Freudian contributions 
to the psychology of artists and of aesthetics under the title, 
The Aesthetics of Freud (Praeger Publishers, Inc., 1973). One 
conclusion of this work is that psychoanalysis contributed 
little to aesthetics but that psychoanalytic thinking had a 
significant influence on art and literature of this century. 

The basic ideas of psychoanalysis that the pleasure principle 
is the determiner of all aesthetic pleasure, that the analysis 
of dream work is relevant to the study of symbolism and 
the analysis of works of art, and that the psychodynamics 
of projection and identification are crucial to an understanding 
of the aesthetic experience is well-detailed by the author. 

The special and most interesting aspect of Professor Spec- 
tor’s investigation is his psychoanalysis of Freud’s analysis 
of Michelangelo and Leonardo da Vinci. Since almost every 
bit of data Freud used in his interpretation of da Vinci was 
either false or distorted, Freud’s formulations undoubtedly 
revealed much about his own psychological make-up. Spector 
suggests that the anxiety about Freud’s personal homosexual 
impulses, questions of his own identity and his search for 
a strong, ideal father figure motivated much of Freud’s think- 
ing about the great artists with whom he concerned himself. 
Many such interesting inferences are derived by Spector from 
his thorough and perceptive study of the Freudian contribu- 
tions to art and aesthetics. Within the last two decades, 
however, a cultural watershed has been developed which 
rather sharply divides traditional psychoanalytic thinking 
from the newer knowledge of behavioral biology. A “psycho- 
biology of consciousness” is replacing a psychology of the 
unconscious. At the same time, countercultures encourage 
open experimentation with the creative and recreative play 
of one’s thinking and imagery. We are learning how to peri- 
odically revitalize what we collectively call rationality, recog- 
nizing that the alienation of the self both from its body as 
well as from nature may begin with our first learned word 
and first culturally imposed sanction. We can, with less anxi- 
ety, play and create consciously without necessarily having 
to check back with the realities of our culture. 

In contrast to psychoanalysis, the task of the creative imagi- 
nation may be considered not as requiring the unlearning 
of unconsciousness but as the learning of increased and en- 
hanced consciousness. It is the difference between the psy- 
choanalytic surrealist André Breton who wanted to climb 
down into the unconscious and climb out again and James 
Joyce who wanted to press into his arms the loveliness that 
is yet to come into the world. 0 
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Dr. Stainbrook is Chairman, Department of Human Behavior, University 


of Southern California School of Medicine. 
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Exotic Names! Exotic Places! 


Adil Besim’s representatives have travelled 
the great rug-producing centers of the world 
to bring you the largest and finest collection 
of Oriental rugs in the United States. You 
need only travel to Pasadena. 


aDIL BESIT 


Direct Importers of Fine Oriental Rugs 
1756 East Colorado Boulevard, Pasadena, CA 91106 
(213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 
Finest Collection of Oriental Rugs in America 
Open 9:30 am to 5:30 pm Monday thru Saturday 
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The Splendid Beverly Wilshire 


“Unquestionably one of the best hotels in the world.”’° 


Located in Beverly Hills, the heart of Los Angeles and 
surrounded by the area’s best shops, restaurants and theaters. 
Member of the KR] Grand Luxe Hotels 


Los Angeles’ Preferred Hotel 
f db Ce Tica tf 


* Awarded the Le Diplome de Il’ Excellence Europeenne 1974 


9500 Wilshire Boulevard e Beverly Hills, California 90212 
(213) 275-4282 


Reservations: Toll Free 800-223-5550 e 800-558-9898 
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Henredon has a way of expressing the Biggar things. 


That’s why we carry what surely must be 
y yy Wi tee s PASADENA © 680 £. COLORADO BLVD. 
the largest selection of Henredon in the (213) 792-6136 


entire West. Nothing makes our designers 0 S| 4 : 
e S thing § S POMONA «¢ 160£. HOLT AVE 


happier than a customer who specific ally Yi (714) 629-3026 
asks for Henredon—because a discriminating SANTA ANA © 1110N.MAINSI 
homemaker appreciates (and respects) quality. (714) 547-1621 
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Simplifying the Art of Yachting Cuisine 
By Camilla Snyder 


WE JUST MAY HAVE TO BANISH Our visions of gourmet meals 
in the dining salons of sleek mahogany yachts with crews 
of mess attendants replacing crested gold service plates with 
bone china soup dishes at long seven-course dinners. 

Service afloat is becoming simpler and simpler. Oh, perhaps 
film magnate Sam Spiegel can muster up a busboy or two 
to serve squab with mounds of wild rice or baked Alaska 
on his yacht, but then Sam’s life has always been more like 
a movie than most films! 

The trend even among the very rich—which most yacht 
owners have to be—is to self-service and relatively simple 
fare in the dining salon, even though the galleys of yachts 
these days are more complete than those in many homes. 

“We have a spacious, superbly equipped galley, a three- 
burner electric range, a rotisserie oven and a refrigerator- 
freezer,” a Newport Harbor yachtsman told me recently. 
“And we can cook almost anything on board. But gen- 
erally we keep our meals simple. I can remember the days 
when we first started sailing—back in the 1950s. We were 
limited to a can of beef stew and coffee and an occasional 
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fish dinner, if we caught enough. We struggled along with 
an alcohol stove, and yachting was pretty much an extension 
of camping out as far as meals were concerned. So today 
we will occasionally splurge and serve paté, peaches in cham- 
pagne and roast beef with Yorkshire pudding.” 

Mrs. Maxine Bartlett, who lives with her son on a $150,000 
yacht campily called It's the Water at Oxnard, cooked a fif- 
teen-pound turkey last Thanksgiving. For Christmas she 
baked half a large ham, consigning the other half to the freezer 
(on board) for a party in the future. Mrs. Bartlett, who writes 
about food professionally and has lived on her boat for the 
last three years, calculates she has cooked about 2,200 meals 
afloat so far, some for as many as sixteen or eighteen guests. 

“Our galley has a three-burner electric stove, an oven, and 
we also have a Farberware grill,” the softly pretty brunette 
explains. ‘Most evenings I prepare things that are quick— 
hamburgers, steaks, roasts. I cook on weekends for the rest 
of the week, and then heat up some casserole dishes. I set 
the table fairly formally, sometimes we have candlelight and 
we almost always have wine.” 

If the Bartletts have as many as sixteen guests it’s generally 
when they’re part of a group going to one of the Channel 
Islands—usually Anacapa—for a day’s outing. Then she is 
likely to serve already prepared chicken which she buys from 
a catering establishment. She makes a potato salad, a green 
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HOSTING 


salad, has superior rolls and quantities of food. 

“People seem to eat all the time when you take them out,” 
she explains good naturedly. “We always have bowls of 
pretzels and potato chips because they are good for seasick- 
ness. It’s better to eat than not to eat if you tend towards 
seasickness, and bread is good for a queasy stomach.” 

The Bartletts—and most of the other yachters we queried— 
serve hamburgers frequently, having good sirloin ground. And 


_ they shop around for superior buns; they don’t serve the 
i, routine white globs of overcooked dough sold in the super- 


confirms the fact that even the larger yachts are sailing without 
crew these days, and everybody cooks. “Even people who 
go as far away as Cabo San Lucas take a group of friends 
along to crew and cook,” our informant says. ‘Besides being 
hard to find and expensive, good yachting help cuts into the 
privacy which most people want on board these days.” 
Small weddings afloat are making some waves socially. 
Leslie McCleery, an aide to yachtsman Tomas del Amo was 
married on the Del Amo yacht Jive a season ago. There were 
thirty-two guests for the wedding and a fish dinner. Del Amo 


“What do you serve on board?” we asked Craig Claiborne .. . 


markets. Mrs. Bartlett fills an antique dough bowl with sliced 
tomatoes, onions, lettuce, green onions and radishes, and sets 
it on the galley table. “Then our guests can make their own 
hamburgers,” she explains. 

Like most yachting enthusiasts, the Bartletts serve fish often, 
generally just minutes out of the water. “We have a friend 
who has a sand dab hole in the Oxnard harbor,” Maxine 
explains. ‘We have permission to fish it; we just line up, 
take certain bearings, drop our lines, and we have sand dabs! 
We cut off the heads and tails, sauté the fish in melted butter, 
serve with slivered almonds, and that is a feast.” 

A professional yacht tag-along (with no boat but with oodles 
of charm and a willing pair of hands on deck and in galley) 


officiated at the tape deck on the top deck; he had recorded 
a wedding march earlier to be played at sea. 

Craig Claiborne, The New York Times super-famous food 
editor, visited Los Angeles recently for a marathon of appear- 
ances on the Dinah Shore show. Claiborne, who lives on the 
water at East Hampton, does not have a yacht of his own, 
but his colleague, friend and neighbor, Pierre Franey, does, 
and the two sail frequently during the season. 

“What do you serve on board?” we asked Claiborne, pencil 
poised to jot down his favorite menu, a recipe or two and 
any other advice he had for seagoing hosts and hostesses. 

“Not a thing,” Claiborne replied crisply. “Boats are for 
sailing. Homes and restaurants are for dining!” 0 





Graphics for Pools and Other Places 
eh = 


Thomas Linn creates dramatic designs 
which have been displayed on 
network television and in international 
publications. Be it large exterior 

wall graphics, walkways or your 
swimming pool, an infinite range of 
art styles is available. All are 

original, distinctive designs, from 
subtle decorative patterns to exciting 
bold statements. 


Aqua 
Graphics 


24571 Belgreen, El Toro, Calif. 92630 


(714) 830-6946 





The ultimate material is used: 
nearly indestructible, nearly eternal 
Tuff-Cote® Epoxy 
2006 N. Broadway 
Santa Ana, Calif. 92706 
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“Only float 


wed have 
in our pool!” 


JC, Detroit, Mich. 








At last . . . a puncture-proof float 
that needs no inflating! Made of 
the same material as Coast Guard 
approved life vests, Sunfloat 
is guaranteed to stay buoyant 
for a minimum of 5 years. 
(With proper care its 

life expectancy is 
unlimited). Incredibly 

D comfortable, it conforms 
Th to your body like a water bed. 
e Great for pools, lakes, 

oceans, beaches, boatdecks. 


® 
Unsinkable 27”x72"x2”. Rolls up in carrying case. 
Sunfloat: In White, Yellow or Turquoise. 
® 


nothing to inflate, completely puncture-proof 





“Bought 2 four years ago, 2 more last year—all still like new” JAR, Santa Fe, New Mex. 








“Sensational. Never felt anything as comfortable” 4MH, Pike Road, Ala. 





“The Greatest. And no problem in salty ocean water” CJ, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 








“The 2 floats we bought in 1971 are still being used every day!’’ SP, Palm Springs, Calif. 








“Thought I was crazy spending that much for a float— 
now I think that anyone who doesn’t have one is crazy!” GLP, Falmouth Foreside, Me. 





‘“‘Fabulous. Feel so safe on it because it can’t ever deflate’’ RFS, Stamford, Conn. 








“Superb ! Comfortable, buoyant and great looking!’ LTL, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 





“Absolutely fantastic. Used and abused by teenagers all summer long 
and still like new. Thanks!” MP, Scarsdale, N.Y. 





“Theyre the best. Sorry I wasted so much money 
on junk before I found yours’ MGW, Hartsville, Tenn. 








$89.00 ppd. Refund if not delighted. 
Sunfloat—we promise it won’t let you down! 


The Sunfloat Company, 2001-A Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Please send me SUNFLOAT(s) with zippered carrying case at $89.00 
[] White w/Blue Seahorse [] Yellow w/Orange Seahorse 

(| Turquoise w/White Angelfish 
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HAROUTUMAN ORIENTAL RUGS 


established 1909 
7910 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 
OL: 6-7575 






18th-century 
French country oak 
buffet, a deux corps 
Nien OL OES rote 





Suljik Turkish Rug 4x5 


This picture rug distinguishes life in a Bazaar market at the Sultans 


Palace. Charm of Turkey in rich earth tones. 2peiv A L, 0, Ltd antiyjes 


Invitation to our premises is always extended for you to see our antique 
and semi-antique Persian, Turkish and Chinese rugs. 915 No. La Cienega Blvd./Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 653-4600 


Autumn Dogwood with Chickadees 
Here where crimson fruit and leaf 
Offer jeweled treasure, 

The black cap chickadee 

Adds to autumn’s pleasure. 

Limited Edition of 500 $1100.00 
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\ One of the largest | 
and finest collections / 

in the world 

magnificently 

‘: displayed 



















Lowers Jewelers Ss Sy aE GONE 2 PG 
La Jolla’s oldest home-owned jewelers 310 N. RODEO DR. 273-0155 





7860 Girard Avenue, Dept. AD-4, La Jolla, Calif. 92037 | 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 276-1839 
(714) 459-3678 a 
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From the Collection of Mr. & Mrs. Lee M. Biely 


Teimur Amiry ts an internationally renowned artist skilled in the 
sharply defined, opulent traditions of realism. Visit his unusually 
resplendent studio-gallery to enjoy a never-to-be-forgotten experience! 


For your free brochure, write: 


313 N. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cal. 90210 - Telephone 271-2220 
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|The American Musical Comedy 
By Joe Roberts 


WT MAY WELL BE ARGuED that the American musical comedy 
jis this country’s most original art form. What started out 
England at the turn of the century as a simple fusion of 
}burlesque and light opera has become—in the hands of Amer- 
ican composers and poets—a serious, valid form of musical 
expression and art. The best evidence for this can be found 
n the shows themselves. 

Candide, surely one of the most literate and captivating 
musical plays ever written, makes the most substantial case 
for the potential of the American musical comedy. Those 
involved in creating it 18 years ago read like a who’s who 
of American arts. The music by Leonard Bernstein is joyous, 
a beautiful evocation of Voltaire’s characters, a musical essay 
summing up the argument against senseless optimism. The 
witty libretto by poet Richard Wilbur, with help from John 
Latouche and Dorothy Parker, can match any libretto ever 
“written. The book is by none other than Lillian Hellman and 
the original staging was by Tyrone Guthrie. You can hear 
the original cast recording (Columbia 2350) with Max Adrian 
as Dr. Pangloss, Candide’s teacher; Robert Rounseville, the 
hero who believes in “the best of all possible worlds”; and 
Barbara Cook as Cunegonde, Candide’s beloved. 

For reasons no one has ever understood, the original 1956 
"production got an icy reception. A new, somewhat inferior, 
‘Version produced in 1974 by Broadway’s Midas, Harold Prince 
—readapted by Hugh Wheeler with earlier rejected Bern- 
stein material and additional lyrics by Stephen Sondheim—re- 
ceived an enthusiastic response. It is virtually a brand-new 
show and while it doesn’t seem to have the verve of the 
origina!, it does have a good sense of Voltaire; and on records 

—especially quadraphonic records where the sound surrounds 
"you—it is quite an experience (Columbia 32923). 

Bernstein has not written much for the Broadway stage, 
but what he has written is memorable. His first show, On 
‘the Town (Columbia 2028), features lyrics by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green and is an expansion of Bernstein’s ballet, 
Fancy Free (Columbia 6677). It is a clever, energetic piece 
summing up much of the musical pace of the 1940s. Also 
recommended are Wonderful Town (Decca 79010), a Bern- ...froma large collection of unusual 
stein-Comden-Green reunion with Rosalind Russell, and 
Bernstein’s rather awkward yet clever musical play, Trouble decorative accessories by 


in Tahiti (Columbia 32597). 
In West Side Story, another landmark musical and Bernstein's bACCARAT 
‘greatest commercial success, the composer, lyricist Sondheim 
and choreographer-director Jerome Robbins, created a gen- THE PUSSYCAT IS NO. 59 oF 500 
uinely serious piece of musical theater in a bold updating | THE OWL IS NO. 360 OF 500 
of the Romeo and Juliet story (Columbia 32603). The biting ae ‘ 
music can be heard alone in a nicely conceived Symphonic ‘ — 
Suite (Columbia 6257). ‘ges 
Sondheim, of course, has gone on to create a unique body 


sae Oru 
the popular Gypsy (Columbia 32607 with Ethel Merman), then Fe ae 


of work in the musical theater. With Jules Styne, he wrote 
y 
Westwood 
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Complete Apothecaries, Saloon Bars, Barber Shops, Soda Foun- 
tains, Country Stores, Banks, Victorian Light Fixtures, Antique 
Ceiling Fans, Leaded Glass Ceilings, Doors and Windows, 
Ornate Oak Barber Chairs for sale, lease or rental. 

8110 MELROSE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 90046, (213)655-6665 
10-6 Tuesday thru Saturday 
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FOR INSURANCE OR ESTATE DIVISION 


FINE ARTS APPRAISALS 


TO INCLUDE 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
PORCELAIN ¢ GLASS ¢ SILVER 
FURNITURE * ACCESSORIES 
PICTURES 


¢ BY APPOINTMENT °¢ 


CHARLOTTE R. CALDWELL 
(415) 362-0613 
MEMBER: A.S.A. 


RONALD F’. SCHWARZ 
(415) 921-3950 
SENIOR MEMBER: A.S.A. 


1201 SUTTER STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 94109 
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he composed both the music and lyrics for the vastly under- 
rated Anyone Can Whistle (Columbia 32608 with Angela Lans- 
bury), and more recently, the innovative Company (Columbia 
3550), the less successful Follies (Capitol 761), and the en- 
chanting, bittersweet A Little Night Music (Columbia 32265). 
There is also a splendid Musical Tribute (Warner Brothers 
2705) that very neatly sums up the composer-lyricist. 

The power of the musical comedy theater to tackle social 
issues can be heard to best advantage in the American version 
of Bertolt Brecht-Kurt Weill’s The Threepenny Opera as staged 
by Marc Blitzstein. The English version (MGM 31210) and 
the original German version (Columbia 201) both feature the 
extraordinary voice of Weill’s widow, Lotte Lenya. 

Weill, a daring innovator who brought a new kind of 
cynicism and acceptable dissonance to musical comedy music, 
is also well-represented with Ira Gershwin on the ahead-of- 
its-time Lady in the Dark excerpts with Gertrude Lawrence 
(RCA Victor 503), the syrupy Sherwood Anderson-dominated 
Lost in the Stars (Decca 79120) and the somber, original Street 
Scene (Columbia Special Products 4139). There is also the 
superb 1972 production of Berlin to Broadway with Kurt Weill, 
a Musical Voyage (Paramount 4000) featuring vital perfor- 
mances of songs from eleven of his productions. A close 
relative to the Weill brand of musical comedy was the 1968 
Cabaret (Columbia 3040), a brilliant treatment. 

Blitzstein’s own The Cradle Will Rock (CRI 266, Composer 
Recordings Inc., 170 West 75th St., New York, N.Y. 10023) 
opened in 1937 in a flood of controversy that culminated 
with the performers being locked out of the theater. Blitz- 
stein’s subject—union-busting in Steeltown, U.S.A. during the 
late 1930s—seems somewhat dated today although its basic 
theme is still relevant: A complacent and apathetic populace 
constantly faces the dangers of repression, even in this 
country, “the cradle of liberty.” 

There is no idea too large for the musical comedy stage. 
An artful musical comedy that proves the point is the little 
known but greatly respected The Golden Apple (Elektra 5000) 
created by composer Jerome Moross and lyricist Latouche. 
This is nothing less than an American version of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey in which Homer’s Ulysses is thrown into the 
middle of the Spanish-American War. Moross uses every 
musical style you can think of, from waltz to opera to ragtime 
to battle hymn to minstrel, in telling the epic story and La- 
touche weaves lyrics and dialogue together so that the whole 
is totally integrated. 

These innovative shows, many sadly unknown to most 
Americans, make up a most convincing case that the American 
musical comedy is not only the country’s most original art 
form, but also one of the brashest, loudest and most abrasive. 





Here is a very basic and abbreviated library of American musical 
comedies that revolves around dominant individuals: 


HAROLD ARLEN-~a trio of important musical comedies: 
House of Flowers, written with novelist Truman Capote (Co- 
lumbia 2320); Bloomer Girl (Decca 79126), and Jamaica featuring 

Continued on page 52 

















"An elegant era returns... 


Antique Pool Tables & Authentic Handcrafted Replicas 





- Catalogue $1.00 820 So. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. Phone: DU 3-7517 DU 3-9576 


Western Region 


Set of six fruitwood chairs. 
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Above: 9’ x 12’ Design #217 
...One of the 8 beautiful designs available in 4 sizes. 


Gspeciiton 
THE TRUE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


DECORATING & COVERING YOUR FLOOR 


Another fine product from... 


Emser J uternational 


Los Angeles Showroom: 
5780 Wilshire Bivd., 90036 
Phone (213) 931-1701 





‘Applebaum's Antiques 


Country English Telephone: (213) 373-7411 
24450 Hawthorne Blvd., Walteria, Calif. 90505 (near Palos Verdes) 
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ANTIQUES, INC. 


3485 Sacramento St., San Francisco (415) 563-1976 





Comb back windsor chair circa 1770/ 
fruitwood tripod wine table. Circa 1780 








I. 

Beverly Hills 

608 N. Robertson Blvd. 
Los Angeles 

652-7750 


2. 


Valley 

15135 Ventura Blvd. 
Sherman Oaks 
981-2882 


3. 


South Bay 

1708 S. Pacific Coast Hwy 
Redondo Beach 

373-6854 


4. 
La Habra 
1040 E. Whittier Blvd. 


La Habra 
Rok Des 4, ) 


694-1086 
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INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUI 
is the leader. 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS GUILD (SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DESIGN) 


offers a short term course and an advanced course with an 


Associate in Arts Degree. 
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a young Lena Horne (RCA Victor 1103), the latter two written 
with lyricist E.Y. Harburg who also wrote the words to Arlen’s 
music for The Wizard of Oz (MGM 3996) and to Burton Lane’s 
Finian’s Rainbow (Columbia 2080). 


RICHARD RODGERS -his popularity spans several gener- 
ations: first with Lorenz Hart, the biting Pal Joey (Columbia 
4364); On Your Toes (Decca 9015); Babes in Arms (Columbia 
2570); The Boys From Syracuse (Columbia 2580), and later with 
Oscar Hammerstein II, The King and I (Decca 79008); the lyrical 
Carousel (Decca 79020 or Command 843); Mary Martin and 
opera star Ezio Pinza in South Pacific (Columbia 32604); the 
innovative musical that changed the course of the commercial 
Broadway stage, Oklahoma (Decca 79017); and the too-sweet 
Sound of Music (Columbia 32601). Hammerstein’s all-Black 
version of Carmen Jones with the original cast (Decca 79020) 
or opera star Marilyn Horne (RCA Victor 10046) is also 
recommended. 


FRANK LOESSER—Guys and Dolls (Decca 79023) is as 
unique a portrait of American life as we will probably ever 
have on the musical comedy stage. There is also the epic 
Most Happy Fella (Columbia 03L 240) and the dated Where's 
Charley (Monmouth-Evergreen 7029). 


GEORGE AND IRA GERSHWIN-the classic American 
folk opera, Porgy and Bess (Odyssey 32360018) and a sampling 
of their vintage Broadway shows: Girl Crazy (Columbia 2560); 
Of Thee I Sing (Capitol 350); Funny Face (Monmouth-Evergreen 
7037). 


ALAN JAY LERNER AND FREDERICK LOEWE-histori- 
cally important and impressive are Paint Your Wagon (RCA 
Victor 1006); Brigadoon (Columbia 1132); Camelot (Columbia 
32602), and the much-overrated My Fair Lady (Columbia 
2015). 


IRVING BERLIN—Annie Get Your Gun (Decca 79018); Ethel 
Merman in Call Me Madam (Decca 79022); As Thousands Cheer 
and Face the Music (Monmouth-Evergreen 6811). 


COLE PORTER—Anything Goes (Columbia 43751); Kiss Me 
Kate (Columbia 32609); Can-Can (Capitol 452). 


JULES STYNE—Funny Girl (Capitol 2059); Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes (Columbia 4290); Bells are Ringing (Columbia 2006). 


STEPHEN SCHWARTZ—Godspell (Bell 1102); Pippin (Mo- 
town 760); The Magic Show (Bell 9003). 


I know. I know, I’ve left out your favorite, from Fiddler 
on the Roof (RCA Victor 1093) to Man of La Mancha (Kapp 
5055 and with dialogue, Decca 7203) to Hair (RCA Victor 
5150); from A Thurber Carnival (Columbia 5500) to Pajama 
Game (Columbia 48409) and Damn Yankees (RCA Victor 1021) 
to Sweet Charity (Columbia 2900); from Kismet (Columbia 
32605) to Oliver (RCA Victor 2004) to Meredith Willson’s 
The Music Man (Capitol 990) to Jerry Herman’s vastly over- 
rated Hello Dolly (RCA Victor 1087) and Mame (Columbia 
3000) to Jerome Kern’s Showboat (Stanyan 10048) to Mr. Won- 
derful (Decca 7032) to Cabin in the Sky (if you can find it) 
to add-your-own-favorite-I’ve-undoubtedly-left-out. 
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Beauty 


,.. pervades this 
contemporary dining 
room which com- 
bines a blending of 
Oriental splendor. 


Our designers are 
famous for creating 
International designs 
for special 
requirements. 
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INTERIORS 
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UNIQUE STUDIOS 








Give a gift 
worth receiving 
anytime of 
the year. 


Christmas in July, May or whenever you want to give someone 
special something very special! Arcliitectural Digest is the perfect 
gift for any occasion. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80302 


Please send a gift of Architectural Digest to the person listed below 
for 1 year (6 issues) fer $17.25. Add $2 for foreign subs (outside 
USA, Canada, Mexico). 

[J My checkis enclosed. (J Biil me later 


FROM 
Name 
Street 
City State 
Card to read: 
TO 


Name 





Circa 1840. Combination of silky pine and 
cherry. Cathedral paneled sides and back. 
Beauty! 


ANTIQUES 
KA CHAN GIS 


2065 CHARLE ST. COSTA MESA, CALIF. 
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Seventh & San Carlos 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 93921 
(408) 624-0423 





A dramatic burl design 
heightens the mellow 
glow of walnut in this 
elegant chest on frame 
from Scotland. A 
classical beauty with 
inlaid parquet top and 
delicate shell carving on 
the knees. 

h. 327 w. 37%” d. 20%” 


Circa 1700 









Pre-revolutionary 
mirror of mahogany 
with gilt detail. 
In; a Wie NARA” 


Circa 1770 


America’s Oldest 
Silversmiths 

















Magnificent Tables begin at 
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BEVEREY “Giles 


REPOUSSE 
OLD MARYLAND ENGRAVED 


Samuel Kirk & Sons .. . an American 
heritage since 1815. Sterling table-- 
ware accessories for elegant dining 
... each piece an individual work of 
art. ‘‘Repousse”’ pattern was first 
hand sculptured in 1824, and is still 
one of the world’s most popular 
designs. See our complete collection. 


351 North Beverly Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 

Call (213) 272-9334 or 273-4741 
Use Geary’s Charge, or Credit Cards 
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West Coast Summer Chic— 
‘Tis the Season for Weekending 
By Suzanne Vidor 


SINCE THE DAYS OF HIPPOCRATES, doctors have prescribed a change 
of scene as a curative or as preventive medicine, and the 
acceleration of modern life has made the need for a frequent 
respite all the more acute. When considering where to go 
for a special sort of weekend vacation, the answer might well 
be hidden in the question. Where you'd like to go perhaps 
depends on where you’re coming from. 

If you live inland, head for the sea—and vice versa. If you 
live at sea level, spend some time in the mountains; doctors 
in Europe are firm believers in the necessity of a change in 
altitude as well as attitude. Wherever you live, come out of 
your rut from time to time. Be good to yourself while you 
are still around to enjoy it. 

For a weekend that would be hard to top, consider the 
Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach. It’s a beautiful drive from 
almost any direction, or limousine service is available if you 
fly in to Monterey Peninsula Airport via United Air Lines, 
Hughes Airwest or your own private wings. In its unique forest 
setting on the rocky edge of the sea, the lodge overlooks 
the spectacular Pebble Beach Golf Course familiar to TV 
tournament viewers. If you’re a golfer, you’re in heaven; if 
tennis, swimming or sailing lures you, the Beach and Tennis 
Club on the same property has thirteen courts, a large heated 
pool, and small sailboats to add to the seascape. In nearby 
stables, agreeable and understanding horses wait to accom- 
pany you on miles of bridle paths winding through the cypress 
and pines of Del Monte Forest. Arrangements can be made 
for deep-sea fishing in charter boats leaving from min- 
utes-away Monterey Marina, or you can fish from a rock 
in front of your room overlooking Stillwater Cove. If eating 
is your hobby, superb cuisine has long been a tradition here, 
and its high standards are maintained in spite of today’s rush 
toward pervasive mediocrity. 

If you're a tennis player, you'll find your heaven on earth 
at John Gardiner’s Tennis Ranch, a secluded nest also in the 
Carmel valley, hatching tennis champions from March 
through November. Eleven courts are tucked among the trees 
of this charming old California ranch. Two swimming pools 
and a health spa with saunas, massage and a whirlpool bath 
help you soothe any mistreated muscles. As well as personal 
attention, the Gardiner system of tennis instruction includes 
instant closed-circuit TV replay to analyze your weaknesses, 
and a training machine delivering 1,200 balls an hour. From 
September until the end of May you can wallow in tennis 
at their deluxe Gardiner’s Tennis Ranch in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
The Gardiners pamper you with attractive rooms, superb 
meals in beautiful surroundings, and fellow guests with a 
common interest. The cottages at the Arizona ranch all have 
living rooms with fireplaces, Pullman kitchens, and balconies 
for private sunbathing. One four-bedroom super-cottage has 
its own private swimming pool and its own private tennis 
court on the roof. It would be well worth a visit just to observe 

Continued on page 56 
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More than two-thirds of our guests have been And tennis. 25 perfect courts. Practice lanes. 
here before. They could go to any resort anywhere And Pancho Segura is the resident professional. 


in the world. Many of them do. But they return to La 


And miles of scenic riding trails. 
Costa. Again and again. 


And five great restaurants. And more. 


Los Angeles 


One reason is the most complete luxurious spa 5 Everything is here for your complete pleasure. 
— anywhere. When you're on the Spa Plan, a pro- © (|, Rancho Everything so you'll come back. 
gram is designed just for you. And you learn how to = paierets But before you can come back, you have to come 
continue it at home. Of course, a// guests are wel- & »esan Diego here the first time. Like soon! Your travel agent can 
come to use the wide variety of spa facilities. ~ Old Mexico CACOSCA arrange it. We also have a colorful 16-page book- 
Another reason is the famous Tournament of let which we’d be pleased to send you. 
Champions Golf Course. Tommy Jacobs is the res- La Costa Resort Hotel & Spa Dept. A-136 
ident professional. Carlsbad, California 92008 (714) 729-9111 





For Fine English Period Country 
Furniture — Stores You'll Enjoy and 
Prices You'll Love. 


The Queens Head 


6320 Commodore Sloat Drive, Los Angeles, Calif., 90048 
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4 Block North of Olympic. 
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Calif, 92561 714/497/179. eee 
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One of the largest and 
most complete selection of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


in the country. 


Direct Import 
We Buy, Sell and Trade 
Repairs & Cleaning by Experts 


ORIENT HANDEL 


525 N. La Cienega Blvd. 
Los Angeles 
657-5175 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST EXTENSIVE AND 
AUTHENTIC COLLECTIONS OF RARE ANTIQUE 
RUGS... Aubusson, Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Per- 
sian, Savonnerie. All sizes and colors available for your 
consideration. Your inquiries are invited. 


J. H. MINASSIAN & CO. 


- GEORGE A. IGNATIUS 


401 South Vermont Los Angeles90005 (213) 383-1397 


OWNER ESTABLISHED LOS ANGELES 1905 
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this architectural phenomenon. And the Gardiners will wel- 
come you even if you don't play tennis. 

Speaking of pampering, the Santa Barbara Biltmore in Mon- 
tecito is assuredly one of the world’s great hotels in one of 
the world’s loveliest settings. Rambling Spanish buildings in 
lush gardens between sea and mountains, blessed by a mild 
climate and presided over by superior management . . . what 
more could anyone want? At the Coral Casino, a plush beach 
club for Biltmore guests and local residents, one may en- 
counter discriminating travelers from all over the world. All 
the combined amenities of the good-old-days style of luxury 
are coupled in this hotel with the relaxed hospitality of Span- 
ish early California—a special sort of welcoming spirit. To 
quote Baron Philippe de Rothschild, currently spending a 
month there, “It resembles the best of the Riviera thirty-five 
years ago.” Is that good enough for you? 

Nearby, but in a totally different mood, San Ysidro Ranch 
extends a warm and sunny welcome. A guest ranch of over 
500 acres, with its own stables, bridle trails, pool, tennis court, 
and beach cabanas five minutes away by car, it is at once 
simple, yet special, and has its own fervent clientele returning 
year after year. During the years of ownership by actor Ronald 


“It resembles the best of the Riviera thirty-five years 
ago.” Is that good enough for you? 





Colman, film writers developed the habit of holing up at San 
Ysidro to finish a script, a practice that’s still going on today. 

Perhaps the best combination of solutions for a special 
weekend retreat in southern California is condensed in the 
soft rolling landscape and the easygoing atmosphere at The 
Inn at Rancho Santa Fe. Owned by Stephen Royce, the master 
hotelier, hospitality is now dispensed by his family of cheerful 
innkeepers unto the third and fourth generation. As former 
owner-manager of the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena and 
other top hotels in California and Hawaii, pampering guests 
is Steve Royce’s specialty. In this day of computerized hotel/ 
motel service, this fast disappearing personal attention is 
worth crossing the world to enjoy. Driving south from Los 
Angeles, it is only four miles inland from the beach at Del 
Mar (and temptingly close to the Del Mar Thoroughbred Club 
on the Fair Grounds). 

It would be impossible to mention western resort hotels 
without expressing admiration for the ever-popular Hotel del 
Coronado, across the bay from San Diego. Now mercifully 
classed as a historical monument, the fight to preserve all 
aspects of its lovely Victorian wedding-cake architecture is 
never-ending. Sprawled across the seaward side of Coronado 
in San Diego Bay, this grand matriarch of hotels, first opened 
in 1888, has been endlessly photographed and extolled in 
print with every superlative because of its extravagant con- 
ception as the last gasp in turn-of-the-century splendor. 

For a luxurious weekend here, ask for a lanai room with 
a balcony overlooking the sea; have room service run through 
all those long halls for you; play tennis, swim, sail in the 
bay, consider the health spa (can’t possibly hurt you) and 
reflect on the best of both old and new. 0 
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Billiard Supply, Inc. 
Main Office and Plant 
11684 Tuxford St. ‘ 
Sun Valley, CA 91352 
(213) 768-4567 


GOLDEN WEST 
BILLIARD SUPPLY, 
INC. 6326 Laurel 
Canyon Blvd. 

North Hollywood, CA 
91606 (213) 877-4100 


DNC. 


2901 Lafayette Ave. = Newport Beach, Calif. 92660 = (714).673-1591 


GOLDEN WEST/ 
SAN DIEGO 
BILLIARD SUPPLY & 
SERVICE, INC. 

8801 La Mesa Bivd. 
La Mesa, CA 92041 
(714) 583-1723 


BILLIARD DESIGN 
2131 Westheimer 
Houston, Texas 77006 
(713) 529-6735 


GOLDEN WEST/ 
ONTARIO 

120°N. Euclid 
Ontario, CA 
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CALENID Ik 


Places To Be Scenery 
By Pat Freeman 


The Antiques Scene... 


Dorothy Emerson Antiques Show and Sale. Antiques hunters 
will be enchanted with the wide variety of eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century English and French furnishings, jewelry, 
art glass and objets d’art showcased at the Marin Civic Center, 
May 15-18, San Raphael. 


Greater San Diego Antiques Show and Sale. Sponsored by 
the Antique Dealers Association of San Diego County, this 
is a chance to find many dealers gathered in one place and 
to do some comparison shopping. May 23-25, Scottish Rite 
Memorial Center, Mission Valley. 


San Francisco’s Midsummer Antique Show and Sale. Walter 
Larson promises one of the biggest antiques hunting grounds 
ever. Nationally known exhibitors will fill the Merchandise 
Mart's Exhibition Center, with their wares. June 19-22. 


Benefit Rummage Sale. If you’re looking for a real find, this 
sale sponsored by the Assistance League of Santa Barbara 
is for you. Proceeds go to community projects funded by 
the League. May 9-10, Earl Warren Showgrounds, Santa Barbara. 


Antiques Show and Sale. For fine antiques of the Eastern 
and Western worlds, visit the Hollywood Palladium, June 5-8. 
Sponsored by Bustamante Enterprises. Hollywood. 


The Art Scene... 


De Ville Gallery is currently documenting American impres- 
sionism in a show of painters who worked from the mid-1860s 
through 1930. Works by George Inness, Emil Carlsen, Julian 
Alden Weir, Richard E. Miller, Arthur B. Davies, J. Barry 
Greene and others range from landscapes to the human form. 
Through mid-June, Los Angeles. 


Otis Art Institute kicks off its report to the community with 
a show of its graduating students work—both Bachelors and 
Masters of Fine Arts—sponsored by The Group of the Otis 
Art Associates. Artwork will be on view and for sale May 
16, 17 and 18 at their Gallery; the show will continue from 
May 22 through June 22. 


La Tortue Galerie, for the discriminating contemporary-art 
enthusiast, displays recent graphics of prominent English Pop 
artist Patrick Caulfield. Month of May, Santa Monica. 


Continental Gallery caters to those who prefer art in the 
romantic vein. Owner Leo Hill offers a collection of fine 
nineteenth-century English, French and Italian paintings. May 
and June, San Francisco. 
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Miner’s Gallery Americana presents a superb collection of 
representational, Impressionist and abstract works. The gal- 
lery continues to show the work of painter Rosemary Miner 
and in May will feature paintings of the American West and 
South Pacific by artist Peter McIntyre. On exhibition during 
the month of June will be the Impressionist oils and watercolors 
of Jack Laycox. Carmel. 


Also on the Scene... 


Santa Barbara Writers’ Conference. Kurt Vonnegut, Ray 
Bradbury, Jessica Mitford, Ross Macdonald, Gay Talese, Eu- 
dora Welty, Joan Didion, Charles Schulz, Kenneth Rexroth and 
others will convene and converse June 13-20, at the Miramar 
Montecito. To join them, contact director Barnaby Conrad, 
Box 304, Carpinteria. 


Chamber Symphony Society of California honors Aaron 
Copland at its annual black-tie Allegro Ball. This year’s din- 
ner-dance will feature maestro Copland conducting his work 
Appalachian Spring. May 10, Century Plaza Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Pebble Beach Hunter Trials—the créme de la créme of the 
horse enthusiasts. Experts practice combined training and 
dressage skills—and evidently so do others, as it’s their 36th 
year! May 2-4, Pebble Beach Collins Polo Field, Pebble Beach. 


Geranium Sale and Show. Stroll through the exotic grounds 
of the five-acre La Pitera estate. The gardens will be full of 
prize geraniums in full spring bloom when the Santa Barbara 
International Geranium Society puts out their finest. May 24 
and 25, Santa Barbara. 


Design House ’75. Interior designers exhibit their 1970s dec- 
orating ideas in a charming 30s Mediterranean home over- 
looking Malaga Cove. Stop by for a tour, art exhibit, and 
crafts demonstrations. Sponsored by Sandpipers, May 10-26, 
2800 Campesima Drive, Palos Verdes Estates. 


UCLA Fine Arts Production continues to present unique and 
exciting programs, right now offering the New York City 
Center Acting Company directed by John Houseman. Mr. 
Houseman returns to his former home and brings five eve- 
nings of theater, including Chekhov's Three Sisters, Saroyan’s 
Time of Your Life, Goldsmith’s She Stoops To Conquer and Mar- 
lowe’s Edward II. April 29-May 3, Royce Hall, UCLA, Los Angeles. 


Rose Show. At the Los Angeles County Arboretum show, 
sponsored by the Pacific Rose Society, trophies will be given 
in the classes of hybrid tea roses, floribundas, miniature roses 
and rose arrangements. Colors range from White Cream 
through mauve Angel Faces and Lavender Ladies. In response 
to cries for roses that smell as good as they look, there is 
a specially bred rose pink hybrid tea rose, Perfume Delight, 
and a stunning orange-and-red Fragrant Cloud. Even the 
names are enticing. May 3 and 4, at the Arboretum in Los Angeles. 

















John Hall 
Antique 
Reproductions 








Constance H. Hurst Antiques 


Representing 
JOHN HALL ANTIQUE 


REPRODUCTIONS 
11922 San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.90049 (213) 826-4579 








Eduardo-Leon Garrido 
born: 1856 


S CORINTHIAN STUDIOS 
224 South Beverly Drive + Beverly Hills - 273-5430 ALOE : Objects wh Faby 


4100 Cahuenga Blvd. - North Hollywood + 766-3841 
ee sain dnttoicebangucts 20506 Saratoga — Los Gatos Road, Saratoga, California (408) Tew ee Uk) 
Ea Street, San Francisco, California (415) 362-0717 
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AY LOR’S 
for Elegant Interiors 


¢ Fine Import Collection 
¢ Prestigious Heritage & Drexel 
¢ Unexcelled Interior Design Service 


Serving discriminating clients over all of Southern California since 1940. 














6479 Van Nuys Boulevard, Van Nuys, Calif. 91401 (213) 786-5970 * 873-1081 i 
Open daily 9 to 5:30, Monday and Friday ’til 9, Sunday 1 to5 |) 
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